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PREFACE 


THE scale of this edition of the Antigone is, in 
the main, the same as that of the Hlektra, which 
has preceded it. The play is, however, of 
exceptional difficulty, and presents so many 
problems which still await solution, that several 
of the notes have grown to unusual length. 
Nevertheless, nothing has been set down which 
did not seem likely to be directly useful or 
interesting to those for whom the book is 
intended. 

The editions of Wecklein, Wolff-Bellermann, 
Campbell, and Jebb have been consulted through- 
out, and those of other editors occasionally. 
The edition of Prof. Semitelos of the University 
of Athens, with notes in modern Greek, is 
altogether disappointing; and the latest pub- 
lished, that of Sig. Cesareo (Turin, 1901), with 
a commentary in Italian, though scholarly and 
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appreciative, throws little new light on disputed 
points. 

Two pamphlets, published since the appear- 
ance of Bellermann’s ingenious attempt to defend 
the famous passage, vv. 904—920, and addressed 
to the same purpose, have come under my notice. 
Neither seemed to call for any direct criticism in 
this book. One of them, a veritable towr de force 
from the hand of Kaibel, is, in my judgment, 
though vigorous and masterly, wholly uncon- 
vincing. In the other, written by Mr. N. P. 
Vilachos (Philadelphia, 1901), the author suffi- 
ciently disposes of his own case in the following 
words :—‘ It must be admitted that ll. 904-912 
are, in their present form, unintelligible and 
absurd.’ Few of us will believe that Sophokles 
ever gave to the world anything that could justly 


be so described. 
M. A. B 


CAMBRIDGE, September 1901. 


Notr.—In the present (second) edition a few 
additional notes will be found on pp. 145, 146. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The Story of the House of Labdakos 


THE catalogue of the horrors of the house of 
Labdakos, though not so lengthy as that of the 
house of Pelops, is not less gruesome. The dpyi 
kax@n was the abduction of Pelops’ son Chrysippos 
by Laios, the son of Labdakos. For this offence 
Pelops laid a curse upon him; and Apollo warned 
him by an oracle that, if ever he himself should 
have a son, that son would be his father’s murderer. 
Laios nevertheless took to wife Iokaste, daughter of 
Menoikeus and sister of the Kreon of this play. <A 
son was born to them, and Liios, thinking he would 
thus evade the oracle, took the babe and gave him 
to one of his shepherds with orders that he should 
be exposed on the slopes of Mount Kithairon and 
there left to die. He had first tied the infant’s feet 
together by a thong of leather passed through each 
between the tendon Achilles and the ankle-bone ; 
and it was from the permanent swelling which 
resulted from this treatment that the child was 
afterwards known as Oidinouc, or Swollen-foot. Now, 
Kithairon forms the watershed between Thebes and 
Corinth, and it happened that Laios’ shepherd was 
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in the habit of meeting on the mountain a shepherd 
in the employ of Polybos, king of Corinth. Repent- 
ing of his promise to leave the child to perish, the 
Theban delivers him to his Corinthian friend, who 
undertakes that he shall be reared. Further good 
(or ill) fortune was in store for the young Oedipus ; 
for when he had been brought into the city Polybos 
and his wife Meropé saw him, and being childless, 
were pleased to adopt him as their own,—of course 
in ignorance of his parentage. When grown to 
manhood, Oedipus is told by some companions 
that he is not the son of Polybos and Merope, 
and since the latter give only equivocal answers 
to his questions on the subject, he makes a journey 
to Delphi, to seek enlightenment from the oracle. 
The oracle refuses to disclose his origin, but warns 
him that he is fated to kill his father and wed his 
mother. Upon hearing this, Oedipus, having no 
assurance that the Corinthian king and queen are 
not his parents, determines that at least he will not 
return to Corinth. He takes the road to Thebes. 
As he walks along, he is met by a carriage in which 
is seated an old man, who is attended by a herald 
and other servants. The driver, who is walking up 
the hill at his horses’ heads, roughly jostles Oedipus 
in the narrow way, and as he passes the carriage 
the old man strikes him with his staff. Oedipus 
turns on them in fury and, as he believes, kills them 
all. In fact, however, one of the servants escapes ; 
he was the man who should have exposed the infant 
Oedipus on Kithairon. The old man in the carriage 
was Laios. Oedipus now comes to Thebes. He 
finds that the city is being ravaged by the Sphinx, 
who demands a daily tribute of human lives until a 
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riddle which she had propounded shall be solved. 
Oedipus guesses the riddle, and for reward is made 
king of Thebes, and receives the hand of the widowed 
queen Iokaste in marriage. He does not discover 
that the old man whom he killed on the road is 
Laios, because the servant who had escaped had 
given out that his master had been attacked by 
brigands ; so that Oedipus, who had been single- 
handed, had no reason to connect himself with the 
late king’s death. For some years he lived in 
fancied security. One day, however, a messenger 
arrived at Thebes, bearing news to him that 
Polybos, king of Corinth, is dead. During the 
interview Oedipus learns that he is not the son 
of Polybos and Meropé, but that the messenger 
himself received him, a new-born babe, from one 
of Laios’ servants on the pastures of Kithairon. 
This servant, who is the one who escaped at the 
killing of Laios, is summoned, and from him Oedipus 
extracts the whole horrible truth.2 Iokaste hangs 
herself and Oedipus blinds his own eyes with the pin 
of one of her brooches. He afterwards sinks into 
melancholy madness, is secluded, and dies at Thebes.* 

Four children were born to Oedipus and Iokasteé ; 
two sons, Eteokles and Polyneikes, and tavo daughters, 
Antigone and Ismene. The brothers were probably 
twins. During their minority their maternal uncle 
Kreon acted as regent. Before his death Oedipus 


1 His failure to make this important and practically unavoid- 
able discovery is obviously a weak point in the story. 

2 The discovery is the subject of the Oedipus Rex. 

3 This is the version of the story adopted in the Antigone. In 
the Oedipus at Kolonos he wanders, attended by his two daughters, 
into Attica. and there at the little village of Kolonos (the birth- 
place of Sophokies) disappears mysteriously in the earth. 
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imprecated a dreadful curse upon his sons, the 
immediate cause of which was probably as follows. 
It was an ancient belief that any vessel used by a 
homicide in eating or drinking became polluted ; and 
such vessels, after he had ceased to used them, were 
destroyed. Accordingly, to avoid the necessity of 
destroying the gold and silver vessels that usually 
furnished the royal table, Oedipus would appear to 
have been served with iron ones. One day, however, 
forgetting in his madness the reason for this practice, 
and angered at being so meanly served, he declared 
that his sons should one day ‘ divide their inheritance 
with iron, taking equal shares of the land.’ The curse 
of Pelops is thus handed down to the third generation. 
At the conclusion of their minority the two brothers 
quarrelled over the succession, and Polyneikes was 
driven into exile. He retired to the court of 
Adrastos, the powerful king of Argos, where he 
found the famous Tydeus, a turbulent and daring 
spirit, who had been expelled from his native city 
Kalydon for homicide. The two obtain such favour 
with Adrastos that he gives them his two daughters 
in marriage (cp. 870 n.), and allows himself to be 
persuaded to undertake an expedition against Thebes 
to effect the restoration of Polyneikes. A great army, 
composed partly of Adrastos’ own people and partly 
of allies from other countries, is gathered together, 
and Thebes is besieged. Unable for a long time to 
capture the town, the besiegers at last resolve to 
make a crowning assault, led by seven of the princes 
of the host, upon all the seven gates at once. Of 
these leaders one is Polyneikes,! to whom, by the 

1 The other six, as enumerated by Aischylos, who tells the story 


in the Septem contra Thebas, are Tydeus, Kapaneus, Eteoklos, 
Hippomedon, Parthenopaios, and the seer Amphiaraos. 
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casting of lots, is assigned the gate known as the 
Seventh. It would have been wiser on Polyneikes’ 
part to take no share in the assault at all, for he 
knew well the danger of an encounter with his 
brother; but doubtless he was burning with the 
spirit of revenge, and honour forbade him to hold 
back, while fate drove him on. The sure working 
of the curse which brooded over the unhappy house 
is further seen in the fatality which led Eteokles, 
against his will, to undertake the defence of the 
Seventh Gate himself. The attack was victoriously 
repulsed; but as he slew Polyneikes, Eteokles 
received his own death-blow at his brother’s hands.1 
As Sophokles conceives the course of the subsequent 
events, the invaders remain in their camp during 
the rest of the day, but begin to retreat under cover 
of the night. As the next day dawns, they are 
observed and attacked by the Thebans, and the 
retreat becomes a rout. The invaders had left their 
dead upon the field, and to all of them, including 
Polyneikes, Kreon, who has now again assumed the 
reins of government, impiously refuses to permit the 
rites of burial. 

The action of the Antigone begins with the dawn 
which saw the Argives’ flight. ‘ 

1 All the leaders of the assault perished ; six of them at the 
hands of the Theban captains respectively opposed to them, and 
the other, Amphiaraos, during the retreat. He had reached the 


border, near the Ismenos, when he was suddenly swallowed up in 
a chasm which opened in the earth beneath his feet. 
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2. Analysis of the Play 


1-99. Prologos.—Antigone and Ismene enter from the 
palace. In a voice and with a manner that betray 
profound excitement, Antigone asks whether her sister 
has heard of the fresh trouble which crowns the calamities 
of their unhappy house. When Ismene replies that no 
news, good or ill, has reached her since the deaths of 
their two brothers and the rout of the Argive host, 
Antigone informs her that Kreon has forbidden the 
body of Polyneikes to be buried, and that the penalty 
for defiance of this order is public death by stoning. 
She then asks, not dreaming that she will be met with a 
refusal, if Ismene will show herself the true daughter of 
a noble line, and assist in performing for their brother 
those last offices which are his due, and which none but 
his sisters could now properly render. Ismene is horrified 
at the proposal, and endeavours to convince Antigone 
that such an enterprise would be one of supreme folly. 
For herself, she sees no choice but to bow beneath the 
yoke of the powers that be ; for officious meddlers only 
show their lack of sense. Bitterly disappointed, and 
stung to indignation by the other’s concluding words, 
Antigone declares that now she would not have her 
sister’s help if it were offered; she will prepetrate the 
holy crime unaided. Ismene implores her at least to 
keep her purpose secret; but Antigone answers that she 
cares not who knows,—naught that may happen to her 
can rob her of a glorious death. With these words she 
departs to perform her task. As she goes, Ismene 
is impelled to pay a generous tribute to her heroism : 
— ‘Well, go, if thou must; and I will say this, 
that, mad as is thy errand, it is that of the true friend 
and lover.’ Ismene enters the palace. 

100-161. Parodos.—‘ O beam of the sun, thou art the 
fairest that ever shone on Thebe, for thou hast chased 
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away the Argive warrior in headlong flight. Covered 
with the snowy pinion of his white shield, he flew over 
into our land like an eagle; he hovered about our 
seven gates athirst for blood ; but ere fire or sword could 
work his will, he was gone, over-matched by his dragon 
foe. For Zeus, who hateth the boasting tongue, smote 
the braggart with his bolt of fire just as he sprang upon 
our battlements with the shout of victory on his lips; his 
gusty threats were silenced in that crashing fall, and 
other dooms his comrades found at the War-god’s hands. 
Seven of their captains bit the dust, albeit one slew his 
brother as he died, and the miserable pair encountered 
death together. And now, since smiling Victory hath 
visited us, let us forget our troubles and make the night 
glad with dance and song, and be Bacchios, our land’s 
god, leader of the revel !’ 

162-331. First Hpisode.—Kreon enters from the palace. 
He first bespeaks the loyalty of the Chorus, who are Theban 
elders; they will, he is sure, be faithful to himself as 
they have been to Oedipus and the sons of Oedipus. He 
then announces what will be the spirit of his govern- 
ment. He will show neither fear nor favour; a public 
enemy shall obtain at his hands what punishment he has 
deserved, and it shall be untempered by mercy. In 
accordance with these principles he has issued an edict 
forbidding the burial of the city’s arch-foe, Polyneikes. 
Never shall it be seen that Kreon shows equtal honour to 
the evil and the good (162-210). 

This pronouncement is received by the Chorus with 
submission, but without enthusiasm :—‘It is my lord’s 
pleasure ; the living and the dead alike are in his hand.’ 
—‘See, then, that my order is not transgressed.’—‘ A 
man does not court death.—‘And make no mistake ; 
that will be the wage of disobedience’ (211-22). 

At this point enters a Guard (one of the company that 
had been set to watch the body), a droll and wordy 
fellow, who recalls Shakspeare’s Launce in the Two 
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Gentlemen. After much preamble and many hesitations 
he at last blurts out his unwelcome news :—‘ The corpse, 
—some one has just buried it, and gone off and left no 
trace.’ He gives details of what he and his comrades 
had observed, and states how they had accused one 
another till they nearly came to blows. At last one of 
them had suddenly quieted the tumult by reminding his 
fellows that the king must be informed. Then they 
had cast lots to see who should bear the message ; he, 
unhappy wretch, had ‘drawn the prize,’ and so here he 
is, as unwilling as he is unwelcome (223-77), 

The Chorus, who cannot believe that any Theban 
would be guilty of such folly, timidly suggest that 
maybe the hand of Heaven is inthe matter. Kreon turns 
on them in fury, and scornfully asks whether it was 
likely that the gods would interfere on behalf of one who 
had sworn to burn their temples to the ground. No, it 
is the work of men who from the first had chafed beneath 
his yoke (he had been regent during the minority of the 
two brothers) ; they have bribed his men to disobey 
him. Then he turns to the Guard and swears that if 
the offender is not brought before him, mere death shall 
be too good for them. The Guard protests that he at 
least is innocent, and departs declaring that, whether the 
culprit is found or not, the king shall not see his face 
again. Kreon enters the palace (278-331). 

332-75. Furst Stasimon.—The Chorus, amazed by the 
boldness of the deed, sing of the inventiveness of man, his 
skill and daring, and the ends to which his wondrous 
powers may bring him. ‘Wonders are many, but what 
wonder can compare to man? He has courage and skill 
to cross the stormy sea ; he has learned to plough the 
soil; he snares birds and beasts, and the denizens of 
the deep; he tames the wild animals, the horse and the 
mountain bull> And speech and thought and the dis- 
positions of civic life he hath taught himself, and how 
to make him protection against the frost and the rain, 
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Against Death alone he hath no resource. Marvellous 
is the cunning wit that brings him now to evil, now to 
good. When he obeys the law he prospers, but. ruin 
attends the evil-doer, who never shall be friend of mine.’ 

At the conclusion of the ode the Guard brings in 
Antigone, whom the Chorus recognise with stupefaction. 
At the same moment Kreon comes out of the palace 
(376-84). 

384-581. Second LHpisode—The Guard, who is in a 
state of considerable excitement, moralises briefly on the 
folly of swearing one will never do this or that (for he . 
had sworn that Kreon should never see his face again), 
and then declares that his prisoner was seen performing 
funeral rites upon the body. There was no casting of 
lots this time; the good fortune of bringing her to the 
king was clearly his by right. In answer to Kreon’s 
questions, he tells his story. ‘We swept away the dust 
that had been sprinkled on the body, and then sat down 
to watch at the foot of the hills that skirt the plain. 
After a time, when the sun was getting hot, a dust-storm 
swept over us, darkening all the sky. We shut our eyes, 
and waited. When at length the sky was once more 
clear we see this maid beside the corpse. At the sight 
of the body bared of the earth that had been thrown on 
it before, she gave one bitter cry like a bird that has lost 
its young, and cursed those who had undone her work. 
Then she flung more dust on the dead, and poured drink- 
offerings hor a ewer. We rushed forward and seized 
her, and she offered no denial’ (384-440). 

Kreon then asks Antigone whether she admits or 
denies the charge ; she replies that she did the deed, and 
will not deny it. Had she knowledge of the edict? 
She had, since it was public. ‘And you had the 
eftrontery to break my law? asks Kreon. ‘Yes,’ Antigone 
replies, ‘for I deemed not that the ordinance of a mere 
man could override the fixed laws of heaven, whose age 
is not of yesterday, but from all time. No man’s frown 
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could compel me to the guilt of their transgression. As 
for death, I must die some day, and for one so wretched 
the hastening of that day is but a gain. No, the thought 
of death stirs no grief in me; but to have left my own 
brother’s body unfuneralled, that would have been a 
grief indeed. And if you judge me to be a fool, maybe 
the fool is he that judges’ (441-70). 

The Chorus remark that the daughter shows all the 
stubborn spirit of her father, and Kreon rejoins that 
stubborn spirits must be broken; though she were 
nearer to him in blood than all his house, she shall not 
escape—nor her sister either—a most awful doom. With 
that he bids his servants summon Ismene, whom he had 
geen in the house (he declares) raving like one mad,—a 
sure sign of her complicity in the crime. Upon this, 
Antigone asks Kreon whether he wishes to do worse to 
her than slay her; and when he replies that her life will 
satisfy him, she asks why he delays to take it. Her 
motive in thus demanding a speedy death seems to be 
(in part, at least) a desire to be spared a painful meeting 
with Ismene, whom she regards no longer as a sister, but 
as a traitress to her brother and her house. After further 
talk between Kreon and Antigone, in which the latter 
declares that her deed was a noble one and that every 
soul in Thebes would applaud her if they did but dare, 
while the king seeks to justify his edict, Ismene is led 
out from the palace (471-530). 

The scene between the two sisters which follows is 
deeply affecting. Kreon demands of Ismene, whom he 
addresses as a viper lurking in his house, whether she 
will confess to a share in the crime, or disown all 
knowledge of it; and she answers that she is indeed 
an accomplice, if her sister will allow her claim. This 
touching endeavour to perpetrate an heroic fraud is 
rejected by Antigone with cold scorn :—‘Share me no 
deaths, thou ; nor lay a claim where thou didst lend no 
hand: My death will be enough’ This attitude of 
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e 
aloofness Antigone maintains to the end; her unyielding 
nature cannot forgive, and Ismene is now dead to her. 
The dialogue proceeds as follows :— 

Ts, Ana how can I care for life when thou art gone ? 

An, Ask Kreon, since for him is all thy concern. 

Is. Why vex me thus, when it can serve thee naught ? 

An. Yea, indeed, in mocking thee I find but pain. 

Is. What service, then,—now, at least,—can I still do 
thee ? 

An. Save thyself; I grudge thee not thy escape. 

Is. Oh, ’tis piteous! Must I indeed be denied thy 
doom ? 

An. Life was thy choice, as death was mine. 

Is. But not without good reasons pleaded by me for 
my choosing. 

An, In the eyes of these here thy choice was wisdom, 
as was mine in the eyes of the world below. 

Is, See, then, my guilt is as great as thine. 

An, And justice is done: thou livest, while my life 
hath from the first been claimed by death, that I might 
serve the dead. 

At this point Kreon observes that they are a pair of 
simpletons. After rejecting an appeal from Ismene to 
spare his own son’s affianced bride, he orders both sisters 
to be led into the palace and kept in ward. He himself 
remains on the stage (531-81). 

582-625. Second Stasimon.— The situation turns the 
thoughts of the Chorus to the strange power of destiny, 
especially as exemplified in the history of Antigone’s 
house. ‘Blest are they whose life has not tasted trouble. 
When a curse has fallen on a house, it passes on from 
generation to generation ; it sweeps forward like a sea 
in storm upon a rocky coast. Even so the posterity of 
Labdakos have been stricken, one after the other, by the 
curse that is on their house, and there is no deliverance. 
For now the last root of the house is cut down—by a 
handful of blood-fiecked dust offered to the powers below, 
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by folly of speech and infatuation of heart. Ah, Zeus, 
thy power is invincible! It is an ever-abiding law that 
greatness brings its curse. For roving hope deceives, and 
destruction smites the man unawares. Yea, wise was he 
who said that the hour comes when evil seems to be 
good to him whose mind the god is enticing to his ruin’ 
At the conclusion of the ode Haimon enters (582—630). 

631-780. Third Episode—Kreon demands of Haimon 
whether he is still prepared, as heretofore, to submit to 
his father’s judgment, act how he may. To this Haimon 
replies that he can have no better guide. Kreon com- 
mends his words, and urges him not to be beguiled from 
this wise course by affection for a bride so false and 
disloyal as Antigone. The girl must die. Justice, with 
the good ruler, should begin at home, and disobedience is 
the worst of cankers in house or state. Haimon’s answer 
is a masterpiece of deference and discretion. Reason is 
a gift divine, and even he himself might chance to speak 
a word of wisdom. In his care for his father he takes 
note of all the townsfolk say in criticism of their 
sovereign’s acts, and hears much that no man would 
dare utter to the king’s face. With regard to Antigone 
there is but one voice :—‘ No woman ever deserved death 
less ; her deed was glorious, and she deserves the highest 
honour” He goes on to say that nothing is more precious 
to him than his father’s welfare ; let him, then, repair 
what may be a fatal error, for the wisest have somewhat 
yet to learn. Kreon receives this respectful admonition 
with indignation ; he is not to be schooled by a stripling, 
and will be master in his own realm. Further dis- 
cussion so infuriates him that he bids his guards bring 
forth Antigone and slay her before her lover’s face. At 
this Haimon rushes from the scene, declaring that his 
father shall never set eyes on him again. In answer to 
questiens from the Chorus, Kreon states that, since 
Ismene did not touch the body, she shall he spared ; 
Antigone he will immure alive. 
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781-800. Third Stasimon.—-The preceding scene 
prompts the Chorus to sing of the irresistible power of 
Love. ‘O Love, unconquered in the fight, neither gods 
nor men can escape thy sway ; and he that harbours thee 
is mad. Thou warpest the judgment of the just;, ’tis 
thou hast stirred this strife ’twixt son and father; but 
the love-light in the bride’s eyes wins the day, for even 
over the great laws thou art lord, and Aphrodite mocks 
at them, invincible’ 

Antigone is now brought out from the palace, to be 
led away to the tomb in which she is to be immured. 

806-943. Fourth Episode. 

An. ‘Look upon me, citizens of my fatherland, as I 
pass to my tomb alive. Unsung in marriage-hymn or 
bride-song, I go to be the bride of Death. 

Cho. Crowned with glory thou goest thither. Sickness 
hath not smitten thee, nor the sword; but as none 
before, alive and mistress of thyself wilt thou go down to 
the underworld. 

An. 1 have heard how in the days of old the Phrygian 
Niobe perished; how the growth of stone imprisoned 
her, and the rain and snow fall ever on her weeping 
form. Most like to hers is the fate that lays me to my 
rest. 

Cho. Yet she was a goddess, and surely there is 
glory in sharing an immortal’s doom. ' 

An. Ob, must ye mock me to my face, nor wait till I 
am gone? Ah, my city and my city’s sons! Ah, fount 
of Dirké and holy demesne of Thebes, ye at least will 
bear witness to the cruelty of my doom, who have no 
home with living or with dead ! 

Cho. With utmost daring, my child, thou hast 
assailed high-seated Justice, and daghed thy foot against 
her throne. Yet maybe thou payest for the deeds of 
generations past. 

An. Ah, thou hast touched my bitterest thought,— 
the piteous doom of my father and all our house, Oh, 
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the horrors of the union from which I sprang! And 
*twas thy ill-starred marriage, my brother, that has 
wrought my ruin. 

Cho. The reverent deed, ’tis true, shows reverence in 
its measure; but authority cannot brook defiance. A 
self-willed temper hath been thy undoing. 

An. Unwept, unfriended, and unwed I go on the 
path that now calls my feet. I bid farewell to the light 
of day, and no friend weeps my doom (806-82). 

Kreon interrupts this xouudée with an order to the 
guards to lead their prisoner away ; but Antigone pauses 
to utter what will be practically her last words. Her 
beautiful and pathetic speech has been disfigured by an 
absurd and fantastic interpolation (904-20: see com- 
mentary), the insertion of which has almost certainly 
caused the loss of some of the original lines. The gist of 
the speech is as folows :—‘O tomb and bridal chamber, 
through which I shall pass to my dear ones already 
dead! But my coming will be welcome to my father 
and to thee, my mother, and to thee too, Eteokles ny 
brother ; for when ye died my hands prepared you for 
the grave. And now, Polyneikes, *tis for my care of 
thee, that I win this recompense. [Here comes the 
interpolation.] And for transgressing what law of heaven ? 
[Here probably came the lost lines.]} Why should I 
look to the gods any more, when this is piety’s reward ! 
Yet though this be indeed their pleasure, I will die ere 
I confess that I have sinned. But if those here (Kreon) 
are the guilty ones, may they find a doom—no worse 
than mine!’ Kreon again bids the guards do their duty, 
and Antigone is now led away. Her final words are a 
last appeal to her city and the Theban nobles who form 
the Chorus to note what she suffers for the pious 
performance of a sacred duty (883-948). 

944-87. Fourth Stasimon.—‘Even so Danae was 
prisoned in a house of bronze ; yet she became the bride 
of Zeus, But there is no escape from the dread power of 
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fate. And the Thracian king Lykourgos was prisoned 
in a cave in the rock for insult to Dionysos and his 
revellers, and so was taught to know the god whom he 
had reviled, And in Salmydessos, by Bosporos’ shore, 
Kleopatra was immured, whose two sons Eidothea cruelly 
blinded with her shuttle’s point. Yet she was the North 
Wind’s daughter and sprung of Erechtheus’ line; but 
even upon her the hand of the Fates was heayy,’ 

988-1114. Fifth Episode—The blind seer Teiresias 
enters with disquieting news for Kreon. On his seat of 
augury he had been seeking omens from the birds, as was 
his wont; but instead of clear notes he had heard wild 
whirrings of wings and unintelligible screams ;—the birds 
were rending one another with their talons. In an 
_ attempt at divination by fire he fared no better; the 
offerings would not burn. And it is the king’s own act, 
he declares, that has brought upon the city this manifest 
anger of the gods; he has outraged them by his refusal 
to allow Polyneikes funeral rites. He bids the king 
recall his edict. Kreon affects to disbelieve the old man’s 
story. Teiresias has been bribed to come on this errand, 
and it is all part of the plot of that cabal which has so 
long been disloyal to the throne. A heated discussion 
follows, and at last the seer launches a sure arrow at 
Kreon’s heart:—for his double sin, his outrage on 
Polyneikes’ corpse and his slaying of Amtigone, he shall 
atone with the life of hisown son. Teiresias then departs 
(988-1090). 

The Chorus reason with Kreon, reminding him that 
the prophet has never been known to speak a false word. 
Kreon, whose heart is already torn with misgivings, 
resolves with swift decision to repair his fault. Followed 
by his attendants, he rushes from the scene to give burial 
to Polyneikes and release Antigone from her tomb 
(1091-1114). 

1115-54. Hyporchema.—Gladdened by the king’s 
repentance, the Chorus give utterance to their feelings 
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‘in a joyous hymn to Dionysos, their city’s tutelar god. 
Its bright and lively strains serve to heighten the horror 
of the sequel. 

1155-1352. Exodos—A Messenger enters,—one of 
the servants who had attended Kreon on his errand. 

In an ominous preamble he hints at an awful disaster 
fallen on the king. When the Chorus ask his meaning, 
he replies, ‘the hand of Death’; and then, in answer 
to further questioning, declares that Haimon has killed 
himself. At this moment the queen, Eurydike, comes 
out of the palace. She had, from within, overheard the 
conversation as far as the word ‘Death, and then had 
fainted in her handmaids’ arms, She now comes forth, 
she says, prepared to hear the whole truth. In obedience 
to her command the Messenger tells his tale. The king’s 
train first visited the place where Polyneikes lay. They 
gathered the scattered fragments of the body and burned 
them ona pyre, and heaped over the ashes a mound of 
stones. They then proceeded to the tomb in which 
Antigone had been immured. As they were drawing 
near, a man who had gone on ahead runs back and tells 
the king that he hears the voice of some one wailing from 
the tomb. And Kreon too, as he went forward, heard 
it and bade his servants hasten on, for he feared it was 
the voice of his son. When they came to the tomb, they 
climbed through a gap that had been made in the heap 
of stones that blocked the entrance, and rushing along 
the passage, entered the vault beyond. There they found 
the maiden hanging from her own veil dead, and Haimon 
holding her in his arms. The king, when he saw his 
son, uttered a loud cry and begged him to come forth. 
But the boy flashed on him a look of loathing, and 
without a word of answer drew, and ran at his father 
with his naked sword, Missing’ his aim, for the king 

fled, he turned his anger on himself, and plunged the 
weapon into his own breast. Then, still conscious, he- 
clasped the maiden in a limp embrace, and gasped forth 
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his life-blood on her cheek. And there, his corpse em- 
bracing hers, he lay, united “to his bride at least in 
death (1155-1243). 

As the man concludes, the queen turns and enters the 
palace without a word. This ominous silence alarms the 
Chorus and the Messenger alike, and the latter follows 
the queen within (1244-56). 

Kreon now enters, escorted by attendants bearing the 
bodies of the two lovers upon biers, which they set down 
on the stage. He is utterly broken, and gives vent to 
his anguish in loud outeryings upon his wickedness and 
folly. A Messenger, coming out of the palace, now bids 
him prepare for yet another calamity ; his wife has this 
moment slain herself. 

While Kreon, seized with a fresh paroxysm of grief, 
is bewailing this final blow, the ékkUxAnua, with 
Eurydike’s body upon it, is wheeled forward from the 
opened doors of the palace. The sight awakens Kreon’s 
grief anew ; and the play draws to its-end with further 
self-reproachings and laments from the afflicted king, 
whom the Chorus make no attempt to comfort. He 
confesses that the blood of both wife and son is on his 
head, and prays those about him to pierce his heart with 
a sword ; he has no wish to see the morrow’s light. His 
last words are a summary of himself, his actions, and his 
doom :—‘I pray you, take me away,—a man rash and 
profane. I have been thy murderer, my son, howsoe’er 
unwitting ; and thine too, my wife, sorry wretch that 
Iam! _ To which to look, I know not, nor where to find 
support ; for all here is cross, and for what is to come, 
a fate ill to harbour hath leapt upon my head.’ He is 
now led into the palace, and with a few concluding 
words the Chorus point the moral of the play. ‘ By far 
is wisdom happiness’ chief part, and in what concerns the 
gods irreverence must find no place. Proud men’s great 
words pay the penalty of great blows, and old age, if 
youth will not, learns wisdom’s lesson’ (1257-1352). 
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3. The Moral of the Play 


The problem which Sophokles has raised in the 
Antigone is this,—what is one’s duty when the 
human law and the divine conflict? Notwithstanding 
the comment which the poet has himself appended 
to his drama (vv. 1347-52, translated above), doubt 
has been felt as what the moral of the play was 
intended to be. Was Kreon alone and wholly in 
the wrong, or does a stain of moral guiltiness rest 
upon Antigone also? There are those who think 
that there was wrong on both sides, and that she is 
meant to be condemned as well as he. ‘The words 
NoAA® Td Mponein eUdaiuoniac | np&ToN Undpye: have been 
taken to include a reference to Antigone as well as 
to Kreon; as though she failed in ‘wisdom’ by her 
absolute refusal to attach any sanctity to an edict 
which was, after all, the enactment of her lawful 
ruler. This is surely a most perverse reading of the 
text. The words that immediately follow, xpi 98 74 
r’ elc ecotc | uHdEN dcentein, seem clearly to show that 
the opening sentence, no less than the concluding 
one (uerddor 8 Adroi xrA.), refers to Kreon only ; the 
unwisdom glanced at is his alone. But setting aside 
the poet’s comment, and granting for argument’s 
sake that it is ambiguous, by what ethical standard 
recognised either by the Greeks or ourselves is 
Antigone’s action to be condemned? (With its 
‘foolishness,’ regarded from Ismene’s point of view, 
we are, of course, not concerned.) When she 
resolved to bury Polyneikes she was moved prima- 
rily, no doubt, by personal affection for her brother 
and a jealous regard for the honour of her house. 
Her dominating motive was not the religious one, 
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though this is pleaded later with so much insistence; 
we must not imagine her inspired by a spirit of 
devotion to her gods similar to that which led the 
early Christian martyrs to suffer death rather than 
deny their Redeemer. At the same time, the service 
which she rendered to Polyneikes was one demanded 
by her religion. It was a sacred duty, acknowledged 
to be of universal obligation, and one for whose 
performance the two sisters were responsible not 
only to the dead but also to the gods, both Infernal 
and Olympian. If it were neglected, the dead 
would suffer, and the gods would punish. This fact 
fortified her’ in her determination, and made her 
position (as she justly maintains) strictly unassailable 
in spite of Kreon’s prohibition. No man could have 
the right to forbid the performance of such an office, 
and if Kreon presumed to do so, the responsibility 
for the conflict between the divine law and the 
human was solely his. Antigone might doubtless, 
like Ismene, have pleaded force ma eure as an excuse 
for the neglect of her duty, but she nobly chose to 
perform it. Where, then, was her sin? It was 
surely within her competence, from a moral point 
of view, to obey the gods rather than man, since 
she could not obey both. Kreon might, if he 
had thought fit (and his own religious offence would 
have been less), have bidden her strike a dagger 
into her brother’s heart, as the Greeks struck their 
weapons into Hektor’s body. In that case, those 
who condemn Antigone now could only have ac- 
quitted her, if she had been guilty of that atrocious 
and unnatural act. 

Some bid us infer Antigone’s guilt from the fact 
that she is allowed to die, It might be sufficient 
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to answer that Sophokles dramatized the story as it 
came to him, and rightly forbore to spoil it by the 
removal of an essential feature. But the inference 
itself would be wholly false. Death in a noble cause 
is no presumption of moral guilt. On the contrary, 
it is in countless cases, as in Antigone’s, a necessary 
condition of the performance of a righteous and 
heroic deed, and it can afford no criterion as to the 
moral value of the deed itself. If heroic men and 
women were always rescued from the dangers in- 
cidental to their enterprises, heroism would cease to 
exist both in fiction and in real life. 

It has been gravely said that, before taking the 
law into her own hands, Antigone ought to have 
argued the matter out with Kreon. This suggestion 
should have been carried further. It should have 
been added that, in the event of her failing to con- 
vince that eminently reasonable monarch, she ought 
to have invited a concert of the Hellenic powers to 
insist upon arbitration. 


4. The Prophecy of Teiresias and the 
Catastrophe of the Play 


The Antigone, masterpiece though it is, exhibits 
one obvious and remarkable blemish, which would 
have gone far to mar it, had it been a modern com- 
position. ‘Teiresias in his first speech urges Kreon 
to relent, implying that the threatened anger of the 
gods will be thus averted. Upon Kreon’s rejection 
of this appeal, the prophet, in his second speech, 
foretells that the king will be punished by his son’s 
death. When Teiresias has departed Kreon imme- 
diately repents, and we are led to suppose that he 
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will now save Haimon’s life, if he is still in time to 
save Antigone’s. He has, of course, also to bury 
Polyneikes; but the other is the matter which 
presses, and every moment is of importance. Instead, 
however, of proceeding at once to Antigone’s release, 
he spends (as we learn from the Messenger’s speech) 
a considerable time in burning and burying the 
body of Polyneikes, and arrives at Antigone’s tomb 
only to find that she is already dead. Since the 
transposition of these two acts would have been 
easy, why did the poet place them in the present 
unnatural order? To this question Prof. Jebb 
gives a highly probable answer. After remarking 
upon, ‘first, the great importance of the rhetorical 
element [in the old Greek drama], more particularly 
as represented by the speeches of messengers’; and 
‘secondly, the occasional neglect of clearness, and 
even of consistency, in regard to matters which either 
precede the action of the drama (1a %sw tAc tpar- 
@diac), or, though belonging to the drama. itself, 
occur off the stage,’—he proceeds as follows. ‘The 
speech of the first Messenger in the Antigone (1192— 
1243) relates the catastrophe with which the tragedy 
culminates. Its effect was therefore of the highest 
importance. Now, if this speech had: first related 
the terrible scene in Antigone’s tomb, and had then 
passed on to the quiet obsequies of Polyneikes, its 
rhetorical impressiveness would have been destroyed. 
It was indispensable that the latter part of the 
recital should correspond with the climax of tragic 
interest. This, I believe was the motive present to 
the poet’s mind when, after indicating in the dialogue 
that the release was to precede the burial, he reversed 
that order in composing the Messenger’s speech. He 
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knew that his Athenian audience would be keenly 
susceptible to the oratorical quality of the speech, while 
they would be either inattentive, or very indulgent, 
to the defect in point of dramatic consistency. The 
result is a real blemish, though not a serious one: 
indeed, it may be said to compensate the modern 
reader for its existence by exemplifying some 
tendencies of the art which admitted it.’ 


5. The Date of the Play 


One of the Greek arguments usually prefixed to 
the Antigone records a tradition that Sophokles ‘ was 
appointed to the crpatxria which he held in Samos 
in consequence of the distinction he had gained by 
the production of the Antigone.’ In 440 B.c. the 
Athenians sent two expeditions against Samos, and 
a list of the ten generals who were present there on the 
second occasion has been preserved in a fragment of 
Androtion ; it includes ‘Sophokles of Kolonos, the 
poet.’ The election of these crpaturot would have 
taken place in May 441 B.c. Now, if Sophokles’ 
appointment was in any way influenced by the 
merits of his drama, the Antigone must have been 
produced no long time before that date ; the impres- 
sion made by it must have been still fresh in people’s 
minds. It may, therefore, be concluded that the 
Antigone was brought out at the Great Dionysia in 
March 441, or, at the earliest, at the same festival 
in the preceding year. Considering how evanescent 
is popular favour, the former date seems the more 
probable. Whether admiration for the Antigone did 
or did not contribute to the poet’s election (and there 
is no reason to doubt that it may have done so), the 
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conclusion drawn as to the date of the play is not 
affected ; the story would not have gained currency 
if it had not seemed plausible by reason of the 
election’s having followed closely on the first appear- 
ance of the play. 


6. Structure of the Play 


. mpddoroc, vv. 1-99. 
. Mdpodec, 100-61. 


. éneicddion np@ton, 162-331. 
. cTdcluon np@ton, 332—75. Anapaests, 376-83. 


. éneicédion BeuTepon, 384-581. 
. CTAcWWON BeUTepon, 582-625, Anapaests, 626-30. 


. éneicédion Tpiton, 631—780. 
. cTaciuon Tpiron, 781-800. Anapaests, 801-05. 


Or aon Bw we 


. éneicédion TérapTon, 806—43 (with komudc, 806-82). 
. cTdcIMoNn TéTapToNn, 944-87, 


fast 
SS) ike) 


. éneicédion néunton, 988-1114. 
. UnépxHua (instead of 5th stasimon), 1115-54, 


a 
bo He 


13. €z080c, 1155-1352 (with Kkouude, 1261-1347). 


These parts of a tragedy are defined by Aristotle as 
follows :— 

npéhoroc: pépos dAov Tpaywdias 7d mpd Yopod rapd- 
dov, all that precedes the entrance of the Chorus. 

népodec: 7) mpwTn A€Evs GAov yxopor, the first utter- 
ance of the whole Chorus (their ‘ entrance-song’). 

éneicdd1i0on: pepos bAov Tpaywdias Td petakd dAwv 
Xopixov peAor, all that stands between complete choric 
songs. 

crdcuuon: pscAos xopov, Td dvev dvaraicrov Kat 
Tpoxaiov, a song of the Chorus employing neither 
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anapaestic nor trochaic measures. (The name is in 
contrast to mdpodos, the ordoiuov being sung by the 
Chorus when they have taken ther station in the 
OpNITT PA.) 

Kouude: Opivos Kowos Yopod Kal dd oKyv7s, a dirge 
in which the Chorus in the orchestra and the actors on 
the stage both bear their part (contributing alternate 
portions). 

z080c: pépos dAov tpaywpoias pe? 0 odK EoTL XOpOw 
eAos, all that follows the last stasimon. 


TA TOT APAMATOC IMPOCOMA 


ANTITFONH 

ICMHNH 

XOPOC OHBAION TEPONTON 
KPEON 

®TAAE 

AIMON 

TEIPECIAC 

AFTEAOC 

ETPYTAIKH 

E=ArTEAOC 


The parts were probably cast as follows :— 
1. Protagonist. Antigone, Teiresias, Eurydike. 
2. DrutERAGONIstT. Ismene, Watcher, Haimon, 
Messenger, Second Messenger. 
3. Tritaconist. Kreon. (This is known from 
Dem. FL. § 247.) 


CO®OKAEOYC ANTIFONH 


[Scene: before the royal palace on the Kadmeia. Time: early 


morning.  LEnter together from the palace ANTIGONE and 
Ismene. Each wears a wérdos rodjpns, and over it a 
ipdtiov: their robes are black. The wérAou are confined 
at the warst by richly ornamented girdles. Both susters wear 
diadems of gold, rings, and other jewelry. ANTIGONE 
speaks under the influence of great excitement. | 
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IC. olor taraivns, ws UTrEpoeooKa cov. 
rn fk 
AN. pn "mov mpotdpBe: tov cov é£opOov ToTMOV. 
IC. adr ovdv Tpopnvicns ye ToODTO pndevt 
” lal Oe nr \ me BA > We 
Toupyov, Kpupn dé Ked0e, crv 8 avtas eyo. 
AN. olpor, xatavda* Toddov éxPiov eres 86 


& 


eee 2\ \ a Up i, 
auyao, €av pn mace Knpvéns Tae. 
a Pee ON a / ” 
IC. Oepunv él vrvypoto. Kapdiay EXELS. 
’ BO? a 
AN. add 016 adpécxovo’ ois partic? dociv pe 
/ 
xP? > > 
> \ / 5 A > > %, > an 
IC. ef cal dvvyncee ys adr AUNKaVOV Epas. 90 
> a oe \ \ / / 
AN. ovkovyv, oTav oy) fy) abéva, TET AVE OMAL. 
Ic b \ be Q la) > / > / 
- apxnv o€ Onpay ov mpéeTrer Tapnyava. 
AN. « tadta réEes, eyPaped pev e& épod, 
> 0 \ be lal A) / / / 
eyYpa o€ TO Cavovts tpockeice Sixy. 
> ’ i \ \ n 
anny éa pe kal tHv e& éuod duaBovrlay 95 
lal \ na 
mabeiy TO Sewov todTo: meicomar yap ov 
TooovUToy ovdevy waTE pr) Ov KAAS Oavely. 
> ’ > lal lal lal 
IC. arr e& doxel cot, atetye: tovTo 8 taf’, ote 
x \ ” lal / > fal 
avous pev Epxet, Tos ido 6 opOds ir. 
[Lait ANTIGONE to the spectators’ left. (Hvits and entrances on 
the spectators’ left denote departures for and arrivals from 


XO. 


ANTIFONH 5 


a distance.) IsMENE enters the palace. The CHORUS, con- 
sisting of Theban elders, enter the épxyatpa and sing the 
Parodos.] 


cTp. a 


axtls aedlov, TO KdAMOTOY émtaTUXo 
\ 
pavev 100 
OnBa TOV T poTépov dos, 
épavOns trot’, @ xpvaéas 
apépas Bréhapov, Aipxalwyv strrép peéOpov 
podovaa, 105 
Tov Aevkacmw ~Apydbev *éxBavta ora 
Tavoayla 
/ / > / / A 
guydda mpodpopmov oEvtépw Kwycaca yawe* 


cuct. a 
*Os ef tpetéoa ya *IloduvetKous 110 


I 
apOelts vetxéwv && apdtroyor, 
o€€a Krafov 
an a Id 
aleTos eis yay Os Urepérta, 
lol y / / 
NevKHS YXLOVvOS TTEpvyL TTEYyaVOS, 
To\KN@v pel” STAwY ‘ 115 
U > c / / 
Evy @ immoxopois Kopv@coor. 


ANT. a” 
* 2 
atas & bmép peddbpov, *povocaiow aphi- 
/ 
Yavov KUKX@ 
if ¢ / / 
NOoyxals éErTamvAOY TTOLA, 
3 la 
éBa, mpiv rol dpetépwv 120 
e fe / n / NX 3 / 
aimatav yévuow mrAncOfvat te Kal otedd- 
VOMLA TUpYoV 


COPOKAEOTC 


> ef n a \ Ae 
mevxaevd “HUdatotov édety. Totos appt vot 


éraln 
matayos “Apeos, avrimddo duaxelpapya Sdpa- 
KOVTOS. 126 
cuct. B’ 


Leds yap peyarns yNooons KopTrous 
umepexGaipe, Kai opas éavdav 
TONA pEevpats TMpooviccopéevous, 
Ypucod Kavayns *tmepoT Mas, 130 
TANTO purtel Tupt BarPBidav 
er aKpov non 
vikny oppovT adardEar. 

cTp. B’ 

avtitiTra & él ya réce TavTarwbels 
Tuppopos, os ToTe patvoueva Evy oppa 185 
Baxxyevov érrérvet 
pirais éyOicTtwv avéwov. 
elye © AAXa Ta péer, 
dda 8 én’ addows errevopa aotuderifov 

peyas “Apns 
deEvdcerpos. 140 
cucT. Fr 

émta Royayol yap eb érta mUAaLS 
taxbévres iaow mpos taous eurrov 
Znvi tpotaim mayyadKa Tédy, 
anv Tov oTUYyEpoir, ra) TATPOS EVOS 
pntpos Te ids povte Kal’ avtoty 145 
Sucpateis hoyyas atijocavt éyeTov 
KoLvov Oavatov pépos duo. 


ANTICFONH 7 


ant. 8’ 
ara yap a peyarovupos HAGE Nixa 
Ta TodvappaT@ avtTiyapeica OnBa, 
éx peev 82 Trodéuov 150 
tav vov OécOa AnopMocUvar, 
Gedy 5€ vaodrs xyopois 
mavvuxios mavtas éréMoper, 0 OnBas & 
eLeiyOov 
Baxywos dpyot. 
cucT, 0° 
aXX Ode yap 8) Bacireds YaOpas, 155 
Kpéwy 6 Mevoixéws, oo — veoypos 
veapator Oedy ert ouvtvyias 
yopel, tTiva 6) whtw épéocor, 
OTL oUyKANTOY THVdE yEepovTaY 
mpovbeTo NEoynY, 160 
KOWo KypvYypaTe TrépAras ; 


[Enter Kron, attended, from the palace. His xitdév and 


KP. 


xAapds are of rich teatwre and brilliant colour, On his 
head 1s an Asiatic pointed cap, and he wears a sword.) 
/ v an 
dvdpes, Ta pev 61 TorE0s aoParads Peoi 
a YA 

TON GaAM ceicavTes OpPlwcay Tau: 

lal > lal 
bpas 8 eyo Toprotcw éx tavtwv diva 
éotewn ikécOat, TovTo wey Ta Aaiov 165 

, IO \ 5 A Sel / 
aéBovtas eld@s et Opovwy del Kparn, 

A 5 ” a 
TovT avis, nvix’ Oidiarous w@plou modu, 

> \ / > Ps ‘ \ / 4 
KaTrEL SLOAET, Guhl TOS KElYwWY ETL 
maioas pévovtas éwrédois Ppovnpacwy. 
A a a / ie 
b7 obv exeivor pos dumdAs poipas play 170 


COPOKAEOTC 


See ea ace oy / / \ 
Kal Hpuépay @AoVTO, TalcavTés TE Kal 
/ / \ / 
TANYEVTES AVTOYELPL TUY [LLdoMAaTL, 
\ / / 
éya Kpatn 6) wdavTa Kat Opovous exo 
na an 3) if 
yévous Kat ayxlioTeia TOV ONWAOTMV. 
> 4 \ sh 3) x 2 n 
aunyavov 5€ tavTds avdpos éxpabeiv 175 
I \ / N v 
oynv Te Kal dpovnua Kal yvapunv, Tpw av 
fal / \ a 
apyais Te Kal vomorow évTpiBns pavn. 

¢ a / / 

éuol yap, dots Tacav evOvvey Toy 
lal e 7 
1) TOV aplotwv amtetar Bovdevpator, 

/ lal / 4 
arr’ éx poBov Tov yacoav éykdHnoas Eexéel, 
KAKLOTOS €lvaL VOY TE Kal Taras OoKEl. 181 
kal pelfov batis avtl Ths avTov TaTpas 

I / la} > a tf 
pirov vopifer, ToUToV ovdapod Aéyo., 
>) \ / 7 \ ¢ if ? iS n ef 
éyo yap, totw Zevs o mavl opar aéi, 
> > / \ c © 
ovT av olwoTHncalme THY ATHY OpaVv 185 
/ lal nr 
oTelyovoay actos avTl THS cwTHplas, 
9 9X } StS el \ 
ovT av didov mor avdpa ducpevh yOovos 
/ a a / 
Geinv ewavTd, TOUTO yuyVocK@Y OTL 
AO > \ (3 / \ ih ” 
HO €otlv 4 o@lovoa, Kal TavTns Em 
/ an \ I / 
TrEovTES OpOHS Tovs idous TrovovpePa. 190 
lal > > \ / / > A / 
ToLoiad éyw vopovacr THVS av&w TrOALV. 
ON lal lal 
kai viv aderpa Tavde knptEas eyo 
> lal / tal bE) > > A / 
aotoio, Taidwy tév am Oidimou répe: 
B) I / a I ¢ lal 
Ereoxhea peév, 05 TOAEwWS UITTEpHaYaV 
Od\@AE THOSE, TAaVT dpirtevoas Sopt, 195 
/ / \ aN / > > i 
Tapw Te Kpviyat Kal Ta TravT éhayvicat 
a cay > id f a 
& Tois aploTous EpyeTal KaTwW vEKpotls: 
\ ) s ihe lal / 
Tov © av<&vvaipov todde, Llodvveixny réyo, 
a A 4 \ \ al 
Os \ynv Tatpwav Kai Beodrs Tods éyyevels _ 
b \ \ >A! \ 
guyas Kateov HOéAnoE bev Tupt 200 


ANTIFONH 9 


a naa) bia eA ’ 7 
mpnoar Kat axpas, nOédXynce 8 alpatos 
a , Ny \ / My 
Kowov tacacba, tos dé dovA®CAaS aryeELY, 
a / AN 2 / f 
TOUTOY TOdEL THOS “EKKEKHPUKTAL TAaPH 
/ / / na 
pyte KTepivey pte KwKdoal Twa, 
In > BUA ny a 2) lal / 
éav & aOarrov, Kai mpos olwvev Séuas 205 
\ \ fal > \ > / ’ ’ lal 
Kat mpos Kuvav edeaTov aixiabévt tSeitv. 
fi > BN / BA a) 3 ? 4 n 
ToLovd émov ppovnua, KovtroT ék y euod 
“ry mpoéEova’ of Kakol Tov évdixav. 
> ? a a a / \ 
aXX OGaTis evvVoUs THE TH TOAEL, Oavov 
\ n € / 2 2 a / 
Kat Cav opmoiws €& EMOU TLULNOETAL. 210 
\ Wa? n 
XO. col tavT apéoxe, twat Mevorxéws Kpéop, 
x A te x fol / 
Tov THOEe OUoVOUY Kal TOY EevpeEvT TOdEL* 
if an a Uy 
vow S€ yphoOat Travti, *TodT’ éverti cor 
an / lal 
Kal Tov Oavovtav yorroco Fapev Trépt. 
KP. 5 dy ocKomol vuy Are TOV elpnuévan. 215 
n . / 
XO. vewrép@ Tw TodTO Baotdlew Tpobes. 
> tal a aA b 
KP. arr elo’ Etotmor Tod vexpod xy émioKoTrot. 
nan? 3 /- fa) » 
XO. ti df7 dy adXro TOOT érrevTérXXOLS ETL ; 
KP. 70 pa) “reywpely Tois amiotodow Tdde. 
XO. ov« gor oTw papos Os Oaveiy Epa. 220 
\ ¢ / a ? 
KP. «al pany 0 picOos y obtos* aXN tr édrridov 
avdpas TO Képdos ToddaKLS du@AEcev. 


[Enter Guarp from the spectators’ left. He wears (probably) 
a linen corslet (cp. AvvoOdpy€é) and a close-fitting helmet 
(xuv7) of leather or felt, and carries a sword. He is much 
agitated, and speaks at first with many hesitations. | 

OT. avak, épd pev ovy bras Tayous tro 

dvomvous ixdvo, Kodpov éEdpas dda: 
ToAnras yap exyov ppovtidwy émictdcets, 225 
odots KUKAO@Y guauTOY eis avacTpodyy. 


10 


KP. 
OT. 


KP. 


OT. 


KP. 
OT. 


KP. 
OT. 


CO®OKAEOTC 


ux yap nda Torrd por pvOovpévn: 
ei be a e \ / / 
Tadas, TL YwpELs ob poNwy daceus SiKnY ; 
TAnuov, pévers ad; Kel Tad eloerar Kpéwv 
ddXov Tap avdpds, TAS od OAT ovK adyvveEl ; 
Toad@ éEXiccwy vuTov axon Bpadvs, 231 
xoUTws 060s Bpayeia yiyveTa paxpa. 
Tédos ye pmévtoe Setp’ evixnoev poreiv 
/ > \ \ b fal / 8 ef 
gol’ Kel TO pndev éEEepa, hpacw bMos. 
THS édmridos yap Epxopat Sedpaypévos, 235 
\ \ a x + \ \ / 
TO pn Talety Av AXXO TAY TO MopaLmon. 
/ oy. 2 > ® / 2 7 > Vi 
Ti & éotw av? ob tHvd exes aOvpiar ; 
dppdcat Oé\w cor TPaTa TapavTov: TO yap 
Tpayp ot &pac’ ov7 eidov batts Hv 6 Spar, 
»Q9> A / +) N / / 
ovo av duxaiws és KaKov trécoipl Te. 240 
ed ye otoxdbes Katodpayvvcat KbKro 
TO mpaypwa: Snrdois 8 Os TL onumavev véor. 
Ta Sea yap Tor mpoatiOna dKvov ToNvv. 
ovKovy é€peis ToT, eit amradrayOels drret ; 
\ \ Me \ / > / 
Kal oH) Neyo g0l* TOV VEKPOV TLS APTLWS 245 
Odwvas BéBnke xatl yportt dupiay 
KoviY Tadvvas KapaytoTevoas & ¥Xpr. 
f. / / > n 9S e / / 
TL ys; Tis avdpav hv oO TorAmhioas TAbe ; 
ovK 010: éxel yap ovTE Tov yevndos Hv 
a > n 
Tmrynyy, ov SuKédXrAns exBory: otros bé yi 
\ / > iN »Q> > / 
Kal xépaos, appwk& ovS éemnpwakevpévn 251 
TpoXoloLV, GNX’ aonwos ovpyaTns TUS Hv. , 
bras 8 6 TpadTos Huly HweporKoTros 
Seixvuct, Tact Oadpa dSvoxepes tapi. 
Oo: fev yap npavoro, TupBnpys pev ov, 255 
AerT 8 adyos hevyovTos Hs emhy Kovis. 


XO. 


KP. 


ANTIFONH 11 


“ > yA \ ” a 
onpeta & ovte Onpos ovTE TOU KUVaP 
/ > tg rd / 
€Movtos, ov omdcavtos é&eaivero. 
doyou & ev adrAHrAoow eppodovy Kaxol, 
pirak édéyywv piraxa* Kav eyiyveTo 260 
\ n ? »>o? ¢ Ve a 
TANYN TeAXEUT@T, OVS O KWAVTOY TApPyV. 
els yap tis Hv Exastos ovkerpyacpévos, 
> x > / 2 > ” Ni Os 
Kovoels éevapyys, Grr edheuye jon eldévar. 


g ae 0 \ / ay a 
» MEV r) ETOLLOL KAL pvopous Ql peuv XEpPOW, 


\ a PS / \ fa) \ ¢ lal 
Kal Tip dvéprrew, Kal Oeodvs opKwpoTety 265 
x / an VA / 
TO pnte Spacar unre To Evvedévar 
X n / ime: ? t 
TO Tpayua BovrevoavTe wnT Elpyacpévo. 
, 2 gue IQ\ a ? n / 
Tédos 6, 1 oddev Hw epevvetw Tréor, 
L @ Q 
héyer Tus eis, Os mavtas és méov Kdpa 
an / BA > \ a” > 
VEVTAL poBeo mpouTtpewev: ov yap evyopev 270 
” n wy ¢ a lal 
ovT avtipwvelv, oO btrws SpavTes Karas 
a > ¢ A t 
mpatamev. ny & 0 pvOos ws avorotéov 
gol Tovpyov ein TovTO Kody KpUTrTéoP. 
t Suet) 
Kab TadT évika, Kage Tov duvedatpwova 
a a \ lal 
maros Ka0aipet TodTO Tayabov rAaBeEly. 2 
>) » n 5 © 
Tapes 5 adkav ovy Exovowv, oid’ OTL 
, \ > \ ” a 3-1 A 
orépyes yas ovdels ayyedov KaK@y eTrOD. 
ya > / / \ / 
avak, éwoi Tor, wn Te Kal GendaTov 
¢o / / 

Tovpyov 70d, » Evwvora Povdever Tada. 
lal an ty lal / 
Tadoat, Tply opyhns Kal pe pecTdaat heyor, 
\ > m + \ / vA = 
a) evpeOns aVOUS TE KAL YEPOV ALA. 281 

/ ~ > > / i? / a 
éyers yap ovK avexTd, Saipovas eyou 

fal n al / 

mpovotay iaxew Todde TOD vexpov Tépt. 

/ n S > is 
TOTEPOY VITEPTLU@VTES WS EvEPYETHY 
éxpuTTov avTov, boTis apdiKiovas 285 

nn / 

vaovs Tupocwy AOE Kavabypata 


“TT 
on 


OT. 


COPOKAEOTC 


an / n 
Kal yhv éxeivwv, Kal vopovs SvacKed@r ; 
> an n 4 
) TOUS KaKOvS TLuL@VTAS Eelaopas ODeoUs ; 
nr Me 
ovK éoTWw. AdAAG TadTa Kal TadaL TOAEWS 
/ / 
advdpes modus Pépovtes eppoovy eqot, 290 
Kpudn Kapa celovtes, ovd bro Cuy@ 
/ of iy c / > / 
Aopov SiKkaiws eiyov, ws aTépyelv Eepe. 
é€x TaVdE TovTOUsS éEeTICTAM“AL KAOS 
Tapnypévous pcbotow eipydcbar Tade. 
> \ \ > Vd ee BA 
ovdev yap avOpwerroiow olovy apyupos 295 
\ / > ” lal Ny / 
KaKOV volo EBNaGTE* TOUTO Kal TrohELS 
@ na sO ” ry > / 60 i 
moplet, Tod avdpas éEaviatnow Soper 
TOO éxdudacKkes Kal Tapadd\doce ppévas 
xpnoTas mpos aloypa mpayual toracbar 
Bpotor, 
mavoupyias 8 édekev avOpwrros exer 300 
Kal mavtos épyou dvacéBevay eidévar. 
bcot d€ pucOapvodvtTes Hvvcayv Tae, 
/ ? es c an / 
xpovm mot é&érpagav ws dodvar Sixny. 
aX’ elrep taxer Leds er e& éuod céPas, 
> nore? Sy, a oe ‘4 / 4 
€v TOUT éTiaTad, SpKLos bé cot Aéyw, 305 
el pt) TOV avToyerpa TOVOE “TOD Tadou 
€ / S25 n> > 2 \ 2 / 
evpovtes éxpavelt &s opbardmovs emovs, 
ovy vuly “Ardyns podvos apKkécer, mpl av 
Cavtes Kpeuactot tHvde Snroon? UBpw, 
(/=%. > / \ if. BA > / 
iv elooTes TO Képdos évOev oiaréov 310 
\ x, c / \ / > a 
TO NoLTOv apTratntc, Kat wabn® Ste 
ovx €& amavtos Set TO Kepdaivery dtretv. 
an \ an 
eK TOV Yap AloxpOV AnupaTwY TOS TrELOVAS 
atwpévous dows av 1) cecwopévors. 
> an 8a xX \ vA ” 
€lLTELY TL OWTELS, 1 otpadels OUTWS tM; 315 


} 


KP. 
OT. 
KP. 
OT. 
KP. 
OT. 
KP. 
OT. 


ig 


OT. 


ANTIFONH 13 


> iy \ a € > fal / 
ovK oicla Kal VOY ws aviapas Néyels ; 
> rn 35 oN AG OLN a an , * 
év Toicw wow %) ml tH Woyn SdKver ; 
ie N. ¢ om \ >’ \ if A 
Ti d€ puOpifers tiv eunv AVINY OrrOV ; 
¢ lal 2 ’ n \ 4 \ > 9S A > rs 
0 dpav a ava tas dpévas, Ta 8 OT eyo. 
ol’, @S AaAnwa SHrov exedvKos ei. 320 
ovKouy TO Y Epyov TOUTO TroLnoas ToTE. 
Kal tadT ém apybpo ye THY WuxnY mMposovs. 
ev: 
% Sewov, @ SoKxet ye, Kal vrevdh Soxeiv. 
/ / \ / > \ a \ 
Kopapevé vuv tHhv Ookav: et S€ TadTa py 
aA _S \ n b am ¢ 

gpaveité por Tors Spavtas, éEepelP Ste 3:25 
Ta Sera Képdn Tnuovas épyateras. 
AaXr evpeBein pév podrduat éav 5é Tot 
AnNPOn Te Kal pH, TodTO yap TUYN KpLvel, 
ovK éo0 bras be ov Setp’ €AOdrTa pe. 

\ a \ > \ 3 / , a Svea 
Kal VUY YAP EKTOS éXridos YV@OLNS T ENS 330 
awbels dpethw Tots Oeois Tord jv yap. 


[Exit Guarp to the. spectators’ left. Kruon enters the palace. | 


XO. 


cTp. a 


Toda Ta ded, Kovdév avOpemov Se.vd- 
Tepov Tédeu* 

ToOTo Kal ToALOD Tépav TovTOU YeLmepiw VOT@ 
yopet, mepiBpuxlooty 336 
Tepav vm oldpacw 
Oedv te tav beptarav, Vay 
apOirov, axapatav amorpverat, 
idrouévov apotpwv éTos eis éTOs, 340 
immmei@ yéver Trodevar. 
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COPOKAEOTC 


GnT. a 


Kovpovowy te Pirov opvidav aud.Barov 


ayet 
\ an 5) , oy / > > / 
kat Onpov aypiov €0vn TovTov T elvadiay 
pvow 345 


o / 
OTELPALTL OLETUOKAWOTOLS, 
AY > / 
Tepippadyns avyp: 
Kpatel 5€ pnyavais aypavdou 
Onpos opecotBata, AacLavyevd OF 
immov *oypatetar “appt rAopov Cvyav, 350 
ovpelov T akuATa Tadpov. 
ctp. 8’ 
\ / \ 2) i 
Kai pbéeywa Kal avewoev 
/ \ b / b \ > / 
ppovnua Kal aoTuvosovs opyas ediddéaTo, 
Kal dvcavrwv 355 
mayov évaibpeva Kal dvicouBpa pevyew Bérn, 
TavToTOpos: amropos ém ovdey EpyeTas 360 
7 n 
TO pédrov: “Avda povoy ped&w ovdx émaketau: 
voowv 8 apnyavov puyas Evyréppactac. 
ant. 8’ 
/ ay / 
copov TL TO pnyavoev 365 
/ ¢ \ b} 499 ” \ WY / 
Téyvas Umép édmid eywv TOTE pev KAKOD, 
GddoT em écOdov Eprres: 
/ ea , \ lal > yA 
vowous “yepaipwv yxGovos Oeav tT évopKov 
/ Lod 
dikav, 370 
/ ” cy 
Uitrods* arrods, STM TO fn KANOV 
/ 
Everts ToAmas ydpw. pT éuol mapeateos 
vA if > »” n A TANS) ” 
YEVOLTO [LNT LoOOV ppovar, os TAO époet, [305 


[Enter Guarp, with AnTIconn. | 


OT. 


XO. 
KP. 
OT. 


KP. 
PT. 
KP. 


ANTIFONH 15 


> / / E lal 
és Satmovioy tépas appivod 
id lal ON BJ / 
TOOE’ TAS €lOMS AaV’TLNOYnTw 
/ AY > fea ae ZN / 
THVO OUK Elval Tal VTUYOVHD ; 
@ dvoTnvos 
kat dvatnvov tatpos Oidiuroéda, 380 
/ > > a 
Ti WoT; ov dn Tov oé y amicTodcaY 
an / 
Tois Bactrelotow dyouvot vomous 
\ > > / ie 
Kal €v adpocvvyn Kabedovtes ; 
GEN ey > 5) ie BA (aes / 
nO €or éxelvn Tovpyov » ‘Eevpyacpévn: 384 
THvO elhopev Odrrrovoav. adda Tod Kpéwr; 


[Enter Kreon, uttended, from the palace. | 


ANG. > / ” ’ / a 
65 é« Sopwv arpoppos és Séov repa. 

Ti 8 €ot1; Tota Evppetpo UBnv TvyN ; 
L ; LER PEST OSM TC OU LT UNS 
lal ’ / 

avat, Bpototcw ovdéy €or’ atr@potor: 
’ 

wevder yap ) ‘Tivowa Thy yvoOunv: ret 
avon ol iEew Sedp’ dv éEnvyour éyo, 390 
tais cais ameidais, ais éyepdoOnv Tore: 
GXN 9 yap éxTos Kal tap’ édridas yapa 
yA ” lol INN ¢€ a 
€ovxev AXAN pHKos ovdev Sov, 
Ko, Ov épK@v KaiTep OV AT@pL0TOS, 
Kopny aywov THVS, 1) KaOnpéOn' Tadpov 395 

lal an > 47> by > / 
Koopovaa. KdHpos évOad ovK eTradreETO, 
arn gor euov Oovppacov, od Grou, TOOE. 
Kal vov, avak, THVvS adtos, ws Oéreus, KaBav 
Kal Kpive xakédeyy’s eyo 8 édevGepos 
dixaos eius TOVS GIndrAGyPat KaKOV. 400 
ayers S€ THVde TO TPOTM TOOEV AaB? ; 
A \ A Ae Oy ie ? b] / 
attn Tov avdp Carte: TavT ériotacat. 


oy \ 


A kat Evins Kat réyers 6pOds & dys; _ 
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/ , JINN / a \) \ \ 
TavTny y ltoav Oartovoay ov ov TOV veKpov 
a nan / 
ateimas. ap évdnra Kal cad réyw; 405 
a tes Ce, 
cal TOS opata. KaTinnTTos npéOn ; 
lal 5 \ n ’ 6 A A 
TOLOUTOY VY TO TPayw. OTwWS yap TKOpeEV, 
a ’ an / 
mpos cou Ta Oely éxely émnrrEetAnpmevol, 
a / a lal \ 
Tacay KOVvWW onpayTes 4) KaTElye TOV 
VEKUV, MUSOV TE THLA yupVwoavTes ev, 410 
/ 
KaOnwe? akpov €x Tayov UTnVELOL, 
> \ > > > n \ / / 
oopny amr avTov pr Barn Tepevyores, 
lal 5) fe 
eyeptt Kwav avdp’ avnp émeppobots 
lal bY nd S I / 
Kako, el Tis TODS *axndnoor Tovov. 

/ Te a a ” ’ 3) awa 
ypovov Tad Hv TocodTOV, éot é€v alOéps 415 

/ / N fe. / / 
béowm KaTEaTH ayTpoOsS HALOV KUKOS 

\ la ” Ni ike, > / N\ 
Kat Kadp’ barre: nal tor eEaidvyns xOovos 

\ / / , if 
TUPMs aEipas TKNTTOV, OVpaVvLOY aXOS, 

/ fi a > / / 
TipTAnTl Tediov, Tacayv alkitov poPnv 
irAns meduddos, ev & euerToHOn péyas 420 

/ 2 / 
aiOnp: pvoavtes 8 elyopwev Oetay voor. 
\ AQ 9 / 2 / ya 
Kat TOvS amaddayévTos év YpOVm™ MaAKP®, 
e lal COA oJ t n 
TAS OpaTa, KaVaK@KVEL TLKPAS 
” 2 \ fe € Wa a 
épvilos o€dv POoyyov, ws Grav Kevis 

nq a ss (2 
evvys veocoay oppavoy Bren réxos: 425 

oe N A \ ¢ Cas , 
ovTm S5€ yatTn, Wirov ws opa véxur, 

/ > / > > PDN NS 
yootow éEdpwtev, ex 5 apas KaKas 

n a 5 if 
NpatTo Toc Tovpyov eFeipyacpévols. 

\ \ ’ \ / / / 

Kat xepaiv evOds duplav Peper Kovi, 

” > > / / ” / 

€k T €UKPOTNTOV YadKEas aponv Tpoyouv 430 
n / 

xNoaiot Tpratovdowct Tov véKvy oTEpEL. 

€ lal ’ / C7, \ / 
xnpcis idovtTes téuecOa, ody dé vw 
; / > »n\ »Q\ ? f 
Onpwpe® evs ovdev éxmeTrAnypEvNV, 
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Kal tds Te tpdcbev Tas Te viv Hrbyyopev 
Repairs dmapves & ovdeves Kadioraro, 435 
*au jdéws Ewouye Kadyewas dwa., 

TO pev yap avtov éx Kaxdv tedevyévat 

ae » \ \ A if BA 

Hovrtov, €s Kakov O€ Tovs didrous dryeww 

anyevov. adrAd TavTa TAadO focw rAaBetv 

€u“ol mépuxe THs euhs carTnplas. 440 

aé 6H, cé THY vevovoay és mwédov Kapa, 

pis 7) Katapvet py Sedpaxévat Tade ; 

Kal dnut Spacat Kove atrapvodpar TO p71. 

AN \ / NY \ a L 

av pev Kopifors av ceavTov 7 OédeLs 444 

é&w Bapelas aitias édevOepov: [Exit Guanrp. 
N: > > / N an > \ Ki 

av © elmé woe bn phos, adda cvUVTOMOS, 

* / \ / / 
nonoba KnpvxPevta py) Tpdooew Td6e ; 

By ft > > y 5 a \ 5 

yn TL O& ovK Eueddov; Eupavh yap jv. 
A ee St Y, 7 rd Al / / 

Kal Onr éToOdApas Toved vTepBalvew vopmous ; 
o x / \ io ¢ vf! vf 

CRT Te 10! ZLevs ues Knpv&as Tabe, 450 

oud 4) Edvorxos Tov KaTwo Oeadv Aten 

*rovovad ev avOparovoey oe vopous: 

ovde obévery Too obrov Oouny Ta OG z 

xnporypal, @oT adypartTa Kacoary Oeav 

vO pupa Sivacbat Ovntov ov? SarepSpapeiv. 455 

ov yap TL viv ye KaxGés, adr’ dei Tote 
n al > \ 5 > ia ’ / 

fn ravta, Kovdels otdev €& dtov ‘darn. 
té > NY > yy bf x > \ 

TOUTMY eye OUK EweddoV, aVdpds ovdeVOS 

dpovnua beicac’, év Oeoiow tiv dixnv 

dSdécew. Oavovpévn yap é&ndn, Ti & od ; 460 

Kel pun) ov mpovKnpvkas: eb dé tod ypovou 

mpoabev Oavodpat, Képdos air’ eyo réyo. 

doTis yap év Todotoww, ws eyo, KaKols 
C 
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n a / 

fm, Twds 88 odyt KatOavav Képdos héper ; 

¢ 5) n a ne n i. 

oUTws Euouye Tovde Tod popov TvxeElV 465 

\ n 

map ovdev adyos: GAN adv, et Tov €& épijs 
/ / / a 

pntpos Oavovt abartov *éoyopny véxvy, 

/ Ne ons nA ona) > / 
Kelvols av HAyouv' Tolade 6 OvK adyVVOMAaL. 
> an n n lal / 

aol & ef Sox viv pwpa Spaca Tvyxave, 
/ / / ? te 
axEdov TL poOp~ pLoplay opicKavo. 470 
a XN la \ 
dnrot TO yévynw wpmov €E& @pmod TaTpos 
n / a 
THs Taloos: eikewy 8 ovK erricTaTaL KaKOtsS. ; 
/ 
arn tobe Tor Ta oKANP ayav Ppovynpata 
mTimtew padota, Kal Tov éyKpatéaTaTov 
aldnpov omtov ék mupds TepioKent 475 
Li \ € je lal cua. \ ’ vi 
Opavabévta Kal payévta Treiot ap eicidoss. 
a A > 5 
cuKp® yadwed 8 oida Tods Ouvpovpévous 
irmous Kataptudévtas: ov yap éxTrédet 
la) Une ta Gg lal / > lal Vs 
ppovety péy Gots SovACS éoTL TOV TEXAS. 
> 
attn & bBpifew pev tor é&nmiatato, 480 
if 
vomous virepBaivovoa Tovs TpoKetpévous* 
“e > ’ \ / 
bBpis 8, éret dédpaxev, de Sevtépa, 
ip lal an a 
Tovtos émavyelv Kat Sedpaxviay yerav. 
5 a Se re 
 vov éyo ev ovK avnp, attn 8 avnp, 
> nw? n 
€l TAVUT avaTl TNOE KeloeTaL KparTn. 485 
‘nee fol 
GX et aderphs eA oparpovertépa 
an Ni lal \ a 
Tov mavTos nulv LZnvos épxetov Kupel, 
by We € / ’ by if 
avtTn Te yn Evvatpwos ovx advEeTov 
/ / 5 
fopov KakiaTou: Kal yap obv Ketvnv icov 
eTrarTL@opat ToUdEe Bovrctoar Tadov. 490 
, = > 
Kal vw KadeiTs éow yap cidov apTios 
an \ a 
Avocdoav avTiy ovS émnBorov dpevar. 
Amn iC \ / Cor ‘\ 
pure? & 0 Oupos mpdcbev ynphobat Kro7revs 
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lal N > lal / 
Tov pndev OpOds ev cKOT@ TeXVoMEVOD. 
an iif tA > lal 
flow YE MEVTOL YOTAV év Kakolot Tis 495 
\ yf lal 
adxrous éreta TodTO KadrdUvew Oér*y. 
f n 3 an ,’ 
Oérers Te petSov 7) Katakteivai p édov ; 
ore N \ OE lead = ca Sa, 
éy@ pev ovdév' ToT éywv amavt exo. 
, an J ¢ > \ a an / 
Ti dhTa pédreis; ws euol TOV TOV Oyov 

\ , 

apeatov ovdéy, pnd apeobeln Tore’ 500 
A \ \ \ sie } > / trae’? 
ovTw bé€ Kal col tap afavddvort épu. 
y / , 2 > / 
Kaito. wodev Kréos y av evKrEéTTEPOV 
/ DY \ > 4 > / 
Katéoyov % Tov avTddedpov ev Tad@ 
TWWeloa ; TovTOLS TOUTO Tadow davodvely 504 
Yi > \ lal / y 
éyour av, eb pn yA@ooay éyKdyHoL HoPos. 
> n 
adn 4 Tupavyls TOAAG T GAN’ evdatmovel, 
n a ra / 
Kakeotw avtTn Spav rNéyew O & Bovrerau. , 

an A lal ia ¢ a 
ov ToUTO povvn TaVE Kadpciwy opas. 
€ lal e L 
OpOat YovTOL, col © wmidXovow ortopa. 509 

\ 2 > 5) A a \ > an 
ov & ox éraider THVSE yopls Eb ppovets; 
\ \ ¢ 
ovdev yap alaypoy Tovs opoomdayyvoUS 
oéBeu. 
” v4 ig / / 
ovKouY Gpuat“os X@® KaTavTiov Gaver ; 
n fa) / 
dpmaros eK judas Te Kal TAavTOD TaTpos. 
rn n Ve lal Val / 
mas Onr éxeivo SvaceBH Timas xXapw ; 
anf ¢ 
ov paptupice. TadO Oo KaTOavev véKus. 515 
” / a df- a Py a 
el Tot oe Tyas €& ticov TH dvaceEBel. 
la} \ iy 
ov yap Te SovAOS, GAN AdEAPOs WheTo. 

n \ / a ¢ > b) \ ¢/ 
mop0av dé THyde yhv: o 8 avtictas Urep. 
ae ad ets \ / if’ lal 
duos 6 y “Atdns Tods vosous TovTOUS Tobel. 
aXN oby 0 YPNTTOS TH KAK@D axety tcos. 520 

5 an Me 
tls oidev et KaToOev evayh Tdde ; 

/ \ o / t+ 
ovTot 708 ovxOpos, ovd’ Otay Oavn, piros. 
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ovTo. ouvéxyOew, GAA cuppirety Epuv. 
an ¥: i, 
Kato vuv oda’, eb piryntéov, Pires 
Mg ? lal \ lal > BA / 
Keivous: €uod b&é favTos ovK ap&eu yuvn. 525 


[Enter IsmENE from the palace, weeping. | 


\ \ \ lal CAS TD ue 
Kal pny pd turav Hd “lounvn, 
> x t 
prrdserpa Kato dSaxpv *eiBomévn: 
>’ / (2 / 
vepérn 8 odpvev vrep alpaTtoerv 
ie) 
péOos alox vel, 
/ 22 bal Me 
TEyYyOUVGT EvwTa TrapELay. 530 
\ 2 ca , yy € + ’ € A 
av 8, ) Kat’ olxovs ws eydv’ bherpévn 
/ / ? es > Q> 5) if 
AnOovea pw eEéruves, oO euavOavov 
tA ‘> yA b / / 
tTpépov ov ata KaTavactaces Opovar, 
ee, es ye a \ \ la an if 
hép, elré bn por, Kai od Todde Tod Tddpov 
/ lal S\eeae a MS \ IQs 
pjoes petacyely, ) “Eouet TO pun) eldévas ; 535 
SN yA >” VEN ¢ a 
dédpaxa Tovpyor, eltrep 16 opoppobet, 
NA / a Nae TZ 
Kat Evapeticxo Kal dépw Tis attias. 
> ? > DSi Love wid > € y > 2 \ 
GNX OVK €doeL TOVTO Y 7 Sten Oo, €7TEb 
of sn. Qt yee) Sige tN > Ie 
ovt OéAncCaS OUT eyo KOWwodpND. 
? ae) fal la a ’ ’ Uy 
arr év KaKois ToIs coicw ovK aiaybvomat 540 
/ fal 
Evurdovy éuavtiy Tod madQous movovpéevn. 
e » d ¢ / 
av tovpyov, “Avdns yot Kato Evvicropes: 
/ x la 
oyors 8 eyo didovaav ov orépyw idnv. 
> / \ 
HTOL, KATLYVHTN, fb ATLLaTHS TO funy OU 
n \ A \ / > ¢ Wf 
Oavely Te crv col Tov Oavovta @ ayvicat. 45 
/ Od \ / S A \\ ? 
pn poor Odvns av Kowd, pnd & wn “Ouyes, 
lal an >) 
Towov geauThs' apKércw OvynoKova eyo. 
/ ips rn / 
Kal Tis Bios jot cod Neretppévn diros ; 
ae) Ye! ae) Ps \ \ , 
Kpéovt €pwra: todde yap ov Kndepor. 
/ P55 NN tena ial > 2O\ > t 3 
Ti TadT avids jp ovdéev w@pedoupéry ; 550 
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> la \ Sa? > la n 
adyotoa pev Sit’, eb *yer@ x’, ev col yero. 
, ike ly 5) \ a ’ Payer) , 
Tt Ont av ara viv co ér wperoiw eyo ; 
c@oov ceauvTyy: ov P0ovad ao vrexdvyeiv. 
/ of n a if 
oimot Tahawa, KapTAAKw TOD cov popod ; 
\ \ x ¢/- a \ \ a 
ov ev yap etdouv Chv, éym dé KaTOaveiv. 555 
BJ ’ > > > > oe n > nr / 
GXX ovK em appHTois ye Tots ewots Aoyots. 
ia) \ \ lal Tad cA) Nas: / n 
KaNWS TV pEeV TOS, TOIs O éyw 'SoKovy Ppoveiv. 
“sl \ oy lal > e ? A, 
Kat ponv ion vev éotw » Eapaptia. 
/ \ \ an > \ x / 
Oadpoe: od pev Shs, h & un >woyt marae 
/ / n a 
TéOvnKkev, WaoTe Tols Oavodow awpenrety. 560 
\ anQ/ / \ \ 3 / 
To Taidé dnt Tode THY bev apTiws 
x he \ > > ey e \ ae SP 
avouv TepavOat, Thy & adh ob Ta TPHT Edu. 
> 4 > 5 2Q? A x , ft 
ov yap ToT, wvak, ovd os av Brdotn péver 
na a fal 9 / 
voos Tols KaKoS TpdccovoL, adr éEloTaTaL. 
rn > */- 4 fal te 
gol your, 60 eirov avy KaKois mpacoey 
KAKA. 
VA \ / an 2 / / 
Te yap povn por THOS dtep PBiwcipoy ; 566 
2 eC / \ Vee ? x 5 Sor: 
GX Hoe pévTor pn éy* ov yap eoT Erb. 
\ ‘a a = A / 
QNXAG KTEVETS vuppEela TOU TaVTOU TEKVOU ; 
? ne 
apOcysoL yap YaTépwv elolv yvat. 
> c/ ’ 2) / NOE ’ 95 € he kK 
ovx Os y exeivm THOSE T Hv Hpwoopeva. 570 
\ \ a ep n 
KaKas ey@ yvvaiKkas viéow oTVYO. 
e } > , / 
@ pirtal’ Aipov, ds a atipater matip. 

n \ \ \ aN / 
dyav ye AuTeis Kal ov Kal TO Gov EXOS. 
4S a Y n / 

h yap otephjoes Thode TOV TaUTOU Yyovor ; 


¢ 8 ¢ / / § \ / > / 
Ac nS oO TAVOWMOV TOVOVE TOUS yafLous EOL. 


e / lad as 
Sedoypéev’, 5 Eouxe, THVSE KaTOaveiv. 576 
/ \ ry ee ? / 
Kal col ye Kapoi. pun TpiBas €T, GAG VUY 
/ bd ” 8 an 3 ? 8e a AN 
KopmiteT Elow, OMMES' EK O€ TOVOE YPN) 
fal 5 , / 
yuvaikas evar Tdode pnd aveipévas. 
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€ n la }- 
pevyovor yap Tot yo Opaceis, OTav TTreédas 
> / lal n , 
76n Tov “Atdnv etcopmat Tov Buov. ; 581 


[Ezeunt, into the palace, ANnTicoNE and IsMENE guarded, 


XO. 


Kreron remains on the scene.] 


cTp. a 

> Y; e a BA She 

evdaimoves, olor KaKaY ayEevaTOS alov. 
fe \ A a ih t BA 
ois yap av cero Oeoev Somos, atas 
ovdev édreElTret, yeveds emt mAHOos Eprrov: 585 
cy 5 / 
dmovov WaTE TovTiats oldua SvaTrVOOLS OTAaV 
Opyjccaow epeBos tparov éridpauyn Tvoais, 

/ a 

KuAivoee Buacobev KeAawav Oiva, Kal 590 
ducdvewor oTov@ Bpéwovow avtuTrAHyEs AKTal. 


aNnT. a’ 
A \ A Came 

apyaia Ta AMaBdaxidadv oikav opopmat 

/ * lal BD-N v4 / ’ 
TN [LATA poitav €Tl THMATL TUTTOVT, 595 
ovo amadrdaooe yeveay yévos, aXN épetmes 

lal > an 
Gedy tis, ovd eyes AUow. viv yap éoyaTas 


pitas *érérato dos ev Oldiarov Sédpous, 600 
kat av vw dowia Oedy Tov veptépov 
lal / / la 
apa Kovis Noyou T dvoia Kal ppevdv eps. 
ctp. 8’ 
tedv, Led, Stvacw tis avdpav brepBacia 
KaTaO XO ; 605 
\ 0 of ¢ a > Oe / 2 > / 
Tav ov0 tmvos aipet ro8 o “avr aypevar, 
/ lal fol 
ovte Deady *axpatou pives, aynpwos d& ypdve 
dOuvac : "OAV ETO 
wyaoras KaTexels OnXvprrou Happapoecoay 
aiyXav. 410 
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/ b) 
TO T émeita Kal TO pwédAROV 
\ 
Kal TO TpWw érapKécet 
/ ANG > \ va 
vouos 65+ ovdév Eptrec 
n / 
Ovatov Bite TapTodw xy éxTOs aTas. 
ant. 8’ 
st \ 4 na 
a yap 6 moAvTAayKTOS EATS ToAXols 
\ a 
pév dvacis avdpar, 616 
lal > =) / 
morrois 8 amata Kovpovowy époTav: 
2O/ > IQX a \ \ a / 
elooTe 8 ovdev épTrer, mply Tupl Oepued dda 


TL 

ae i6 \ x” ON \ yy 
mpocavon. copia yap &« Tov Krewov eros 

TépavTat, 620 


TO Kakov SoKxety mot écOXov 
TOS Eupev. 6T@ Hpévas 
t 5 t 
Geds dyes mpos atav. 
/ 9 > , / > a BA 
mpdoce & orjlytaTov ypovoy éKTOS aTas. 625 


b5e pny Alpov, traidev Tov cov 
véatov yévyne’s ap ayvdipevos 
THS pedoyapou 
/ 4 ft > / 
Tadwdos Ker popoy “Avtiyoyns, 
aTratas Nexéwy UTEeparyav ; + 630 
Tax cicomerOa pdvtewy wiépTepor. 


[ Enter Hatmon from the spectators’ right (ve. as from the city). 


He wears a xutév and xXapis, with a wéeracos slung 
behind his back. He speaks with calmness, though labour- 
ing under the strongest excitement. | 


5 


lal n 5 / 
® Tal, Terctay Whpov dpa pr) KrAvov 
a / SS / t 
THS peddovuspov TaTpl AVaTALvwY Tape ; 
> lal A lal /. 
p col pev nuels Tavtayn SpavTes piror ; 
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/ / ? \ 7 , + 
TATEP, TOS Ell’ KAL TV pol yV@MAS EXwY 635 
\ > a @ ” J e) / 
xpnotas amopOois, ais éywy épéyropar. 
éuol yap ovdels akvwoeTar yapos 
/ We lal an € / 
peiCwv pépecbat cod Karas iHryoupevou. 
© i nm Yj 
oUTm yap, ® Tal, xpi dia oTépvav Exe, 
/ ih 
youns Tatpeas mavt Omicbev EoTavat. 640 
/ bd \ 
TOUVTOV yap ovvEK avdpes EVYOVTAL Yyovas 
/ i 
KaTnKOovs pvoavTes ev Somos Exe, 
¢ \ \ Se Lo) 
ws Kal Tov éyOpov avTapivevTa Kaxois, 
\ \ / fal 2 yy / 
Kal Tov dirov Tiynwow &€& ioov TaTpl. 
o > / / / 
dates O avwdpérnta piTver TEVA, 645 
/ , DE pas > > \ e aN / 
Ti TOvd apy elrrols ANNO TAY AUTO Trovous 
nq \ \ a > lal VA 
pvoa, ToAvy b€é Toicow éyOpotcw yédov ; 
, , 5) > rn \ y ead p13 te. aA 
pn vov ToT, @ Tal, Tas ppévas Fup dovijs 
> ZA > o / > \ ia 
yuvatkos ovvex’ é&xBadys, eldas OTL 
apuxpov TapayKadwd wa TOUTO ylyveTat, 650 
\ / / 
yuvn Kan Evvevvos év Somos. Ti yap 
M2 SN e a XN / / 
yevolrT av €dKos peifov H pidos Kakos ; 
> \ if ¢ / nan la 
arrAa TrUcas w@oEel TE SvTpMEV péeOES 
\ ad? WA / VAs , 
Thy mato év “Avdouv Tivde vupdevey Tut. 
2 \ \ 2 N ics bd lal TaN 
emel yap avTny eiov eudavas eyo 655 
/ / 
TOAEWS aTLaTHCAGAY eK TaONS poVND, 
ny / 
wevd y éuavTov ov KaTacTHow ToOneL, 
n Lotte ig, 
GNA KTEVO. pds TadT éhupveitwo Alia 
4 ? \ \ an / 
Evvatpov: eb yap 52 Ta cvyyevh dioer 


adkocpa Opéw, Kapta Tods éEw yévovs. 660 


by a \ > / ae v > > \ 
€V TOS Yap OLKELOLOW OaTLS EoT aVnp 
U a 2 / / / 
xpnoTos, paveltar Kav TodEL SikaLos WY" 
of Se eee \ BN / / 
dotis & vmepBas 1) vopous Biaferar, 
a Be) , a / A 
Ny TOUTLTATTEW TOLS KpaTUVOVEW VoEl, 
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> By 233: / n 2 > fa) a 
ovkK é€oT ETraivou TovToV && em“ov TuxeEl. 665 
> ? aA / if a vA 
aX Ov TONS OTHTELE, TODOE xpn KAVELY 
\ iN My ’ 
Kal opixpa Kal Sixata Kal Tavavtia: 
\ a BN \ 
Kal TovToY av Tov avdpa Oapooiny eyo 
A \ y > © 3 / L 
Kaas ev apyew, eb 5 av apyerOar Oérew, 
, <) Rt a 
Sopos T ay ep NELMOVL T™ PooTET Ary EVO 670 
Va / 
pévew Sixacoy Kayabov TapacTaTHy.c 
if n 
dvapyias dé peifov ovx éotw Kakov. 
/ ’ Ye aN ou iA 
avTyn TrokeELS T OrAXVOGLY, Ho QAVACTATOUS 
o / Wa * / \ 
oixous TLOnow: oe “cuppaxov dopos 
a f 
TpoTas KaTappyyvuct. TaV & opOovpévwr 675 
14 \ DOW , ai ¢ 6 is 
cmver Ta TOMA copal’ 1 Trevapxia. 
> 1 lal / 
ovTws apuuyTé éotl Tols KoTpmovupévois, 
Ui N lal / 
KOUTOL YUVaLKOS OvdaLaS ooNTEA. 
lal a N SM lal 
Kpetooov yap, elTrep Sel, mpos avdpos éxrecety, 
> A ial es / ’ yA 
KOUK AV YVVALKOVY NOCOVES Kanroiped av. 680 
na \ na Ie i 
nuiy pév, eb po) TO Ypovm KEKréupela, 
/ / ey ie an / 
Réyerv PpovovvTas wy héyers SoKels Tépt. 
"i \ / ? / VA 
matep, Geo pvovow avOparros Ppévas, 
mavtov bo éoTe KTH{LaT@Y UTépTaToY. 
éyo ©, Omws ov pon éyers OpOds Tdde, 685 
> 3 / 
ott .av Suvaipny pnt emiotaipny Déyeww: 
>» / an cy 
yévorTo pévTay yaTépm Kaas éxov. 
an i a re 
cov 0 ov mwépvka TavTa TpocKoTely boa 
/ A V6 Xx / o 
Reyes Tus 7) Tpdoce. Tis 7) Wéyew eyeL. 
\ \ \ ” 5 \ > ) \ 8 / 90 
TO yap cov Oupa Cewvov avdpl OnmoTn 6 
/ / ae \ \ f ae 
AOyots TOLOVTOLS Oig oU po Téprer KAVOY. 
> AY > ’ / ” Q ic N / Lo 
éwot & axovew eof Uo cKoTOV TdO«, 
\ lal / @? Q?7 
THY Tada TavTnY of odvpEeTas TONS, 
Qn lal / 
Tacov yuvatkov ws avakiwTaTn 
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» / 
KaKioT am épywv evKkrheectatoy pOiver: 695 
Hris TOV avThs avTtadeddov év dovais 
lal , /f~ 3 > lal lal 
mertT@at adartov nO tT wpnoTaV KUYaV 
by, ? 2. Le 4 QW? ig > > n 
claa odcbar wn bt olwvev TLVos: 
> A a IES an n 
ovy Hoe ypvons akia Tihs ayelv ; 
LANG. pI \ nn? I / / 
TOLAO Epeu“yyn aly emepyeTat partis. 700 
n n / 
€uol S€ cod TpdcaovTos evTVXHS, TATEP, 
nan / 
ovK Eat ovdeY KTHWa TLL@TEpOD. 
/ \ BN / > / / 
TL yap mwatpos OadXovTOSs EvKNELAS TEKVOLS 
” n X\ i \ / / 
dyahpa peifov, 7 TL mpos taidwv tartpt ; 
/ ets 5 a 3 A ! - 
pn vuv év 700s podvoy év cavt@ ope, 705 
nan? n 
as pis at, Kovdev aro, TOUT opbas exeuv. 
cy > lal / n 
dots yap avtos ) Ppovely povos Soxei, 
>» Cabos DY \ / 
} y@aoav iv ovK addos ) Wuyry éxew, 
iG / if / 
ovtor dvarrTuxdévtes @pOnoay Kevol. 
> cS / N 
arr avOpa, Kel TUS 7} Topos, TO wavOdvew 710 
J > > Ni IQ\ s \ \ Me yA 
TOAN alaypov ovdevy Kal TO pa) TElvELY aya. 
¢ n ¢ 
opas Tapa peilporor yewmdppows boa 
i Z lal 
dévdpmv vTelKel, KAOVAS WS exo@berau: 
\ yom) / > Sal, > 9 / 
ta 8 avritetvovt avtTompemy amrdodduTat. 
A \ \ oe b nan / 
avtws 5€ vads dotis éyKpaTh moda 715 
7 Uy 
Telvas UrreliKes pndév, UmTiow KaTO 
id Xi / Ms 
oTpéwras TO RovTrov GéeApacLW VavTirrETAL. 
> e. n 
arr’ eixe Ovpod Kal petactacw didov. 
, fa) / 
youn yap el tis Kat’ éuod vewTépov 
/ apes) / \ 
Tpoceatt, pnw eywye mpecBevery ToD 720 
a \ J 
povar tov dvdpa tavr éemiotHns Wéwv: 
> > i n \ n \ uf ey. 
el O odv,.pirel yap TodTO py TavTH péTrewy, 


\ n 2 5 \ \ / 
Kal TOV EyOVTMY ED KadOV TO pavOaveD. 


” L > res. % / s 
avak, OE T €LKOS, Eb TL KALPLOV AEYEL, 
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n > 5 A a a 

pabety, cé T ad TOvS’: ed yap elpyntar Sia. 

¢ / / 

ob THALKOLSE Kal Sidatdperba 81) 726 
A Cue) 5 \ 55 \ a 

ppovety um avopos THALKODOE THY vow ; 

\ \ \ / > ¢) >? \ if 
pndev TO pr) Stkatov: ef & eyo véos, 

\ f lal 3 a 
ov TOV ypovoy ypn paddov i) Tapya oKoTeElY. 

ue ? n 
épyov ydp éote Tovs axocpovytas céBeuv ; 730 
bane N we , of nan > x y 
ovd ay KerXevoay evoeBely eis TOvS KaKoUS. 
> cs \ AQ? ? }- / 
ovy de yap Toad érreiknTTAL voo® ; 
>) n ¢ f 
od dnote QnBns tad opomrors ews. 
/ nan lal 
TOMS yap tuiv ape xpn Tdooeww Epel ; 
¢ an LN) c 7 € BA ‘if 
opas TOS @S ELPNKAS WS aYyaV VEOS ; 735 
DON \ A?) \ Z a i »” 6 alee 
ado yap pot xpH pe THOS apyew yOovos ; 
/ \ > + > ef > / 2 pe es 
Tous yap ovK of Aris avdpos éo@ Evos. 
rn a / 
ov Tod KpatobyTos 4 mods voulferas ; 
a I= \ a f 
KAAS épHuns y av av yAs apyous povos. 
68°, ws €oke, TH yvVatKl ocuppayel. 740 
elirep yuvn ot* cov yap ody mpoxndopat. 
> / 
@® TayKdkioTte, Oia OiKns lov Tarp. 
> \ / / eleing / et ey 
od yap dixaid o éEapaptdvov? opd. 
\ iis 

apaptava yap Tas é4as apyas céPov ; 

> at / ih \ n a 
od yap céBes, Tiuds ye Tas Oedv TaTOy. 745 
a 5 x Ky 
@ puapov 700s Kal yvvaKkos vaTepov. 

» © Ly n a / 
ov Tav Eros Noow ye TOV aloypav eué. 

a na x / ¢ 
0 yobv Noyos cor was bTép Kelvys 66e. 

tal lal n lal / 
Kal cov ye Kamod Kal Gedy TOV vEepTéepwr. 
77 ’ > ey Q ¢ y” A n ye 
TravtTny tor ovK &o0 ws ete SHcav yapeis. 750 
5 A rn y a 
4S obv Oavelrar Kat Oavovo’ odet Twa. 
A 5) a 3 / 6 Vie 
h KaTaTerov wo émebepyer Epacus ; 
/ SEes9/: eye) \ \ \ I = rE aes 
tis 6 €or amen TPOS KEVvAaS YyvopLas hEyeLy ; 
> la nN / 
Kralov ppevodcers, OY PpEev@v avTOS KEvOS. 
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> \ \ lo . Le} BA ’ :) 5 
et pn watnp nob, ciov av ao ovK ev dpo- 
VEU. 
yuvarkos @y SovACULA fN KOTIAXE pe. 756 
4 
BovrNe Aéyerv Te Kal éyou pndev KAVELV. 
» / Ms 
arnoes; adn ov tovd “Ordrvptrov, tc@ Ste, 
/ > \ / / b) / 
xaipwv émt rroyours Sevvacess epé. 
lal > / 
dyete TO ploos, @S KaT OmpaT avTixa 760 
/ lal / 
mapovts OvxcKn Trycia TO vuphio. 
ice?) n / 
ov Ont eouye, TodTo pH Sons moré, 
+P na ? 
ov0 HS orelTal TAHGiAa, oV T ovdama 
> \ if rs ee! > 3 n e lal 
ToUmoV Tpodoer KpaT év opOadpols opoHr, 
@s Tois Oérovor TOV dirwv patvn Evv@v. 765 


[Exit Harmon to the spectators’ right. 


avnp, avat, BéBnxev €& dpyhs tayvs: 

lal > ey \ n 2 A We 
voos © éoti THdALKOUTOS adyHnoas Bapts. 
dpdtw, ppoveitw petfov 7 Kat dvdp’ tov: 

N ’ ® / TANS) > > / ! 
Ta © obv Kopa TOS ovK arrardaker popov. 
dupw yap avT® Kal KaTaKTelvat voets ; 770 
ov THY ye bn Ovyodcav: ed yap ody Réyets. 
/ \ / if 4 n 
opm O€ troim Kal ode PBovrgever KTaveiv ; 
By yA + > A a n i? 
ayov épnuos ev? av 4 Bpotav atiPos, 

UA lal 
Kpi wo metpave, Cooav év KaTMpPVYXL, 
popBijs TocovTov ws ayos povov mpobeis, 775 
dws placa Tao bTeKpvyn OAS. 

by a \ d/ A / / lal 
Kkaxet Tov “Atdnv, dv povov oéBeu Bear, 
aitoupévn mov tev€etar TO pu Gaver, 
x / n > \ ag 
) yvooeTas youv adda THviKad?” STL 

> Mu 

movos mepicaos éote Tav “Atdov céBew. 780 
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[Hatt Kreon, attended, into the palace. 
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cTp. 
li ¥ a 
"Epos avixate payav, “Epaws, os év TF K77}- 
pact WwimTTes, 
ds €v paraKxais mapevats vedvidos évyuxeveis, 
lal > ¢ / 5) w, 
gowras 8 wvmeprovtios &y T aypovopous 
avnais: 785 
Dine) 
Kal o ovT abavatav PvEmos ovédels 
ays e 7 * 7 ? 5) , ¢ Sauno/, 
ov? apepioy *cé y avOpworav: o 8 éyov 
péeenvev. > 790 
Gnr. 
\ \ 7 IQ/ / A 
ov Kal OiKkaiwy adixovs ppévas TapacTas 
> \ / 
emt AwPRa* 
\ \ / fal > fal / BA 
av Kal Tode veiKos avdpadv Evvaimov exes 
/ 
Trapacéas* 794 
lal > > \ / ~ > / 
vind & évapyns Brepapwv iwepos evréxTpov 
7 n / * / WT ” 
vippas, TOV peydrov “yap, "Epos, apyes 
lal ” St 2 / \ > / 
Oecpav: dpmaxos yap éwraifer Geos Adpodita. 


vov © dn ym KavTos Oecpav 801 
” a 7Q> ¢ lal yx > 
éo pépowar Tad opov, tayew § 
ovKéeTe Tyas Svvapat SaKptor, 
N , ep ikea y 4 
Tov mayKoitny 60 op@ Oddamov 
es es / > / “4 
THVO Aytiyovny avutovoay. 805 
[Enter, from the palace, ANTIGONE, guarded.) 


cTp. a 


i) 


i i) hie D, an ie n \ 
Opar él, @ yas TaTplas ToXtTal, Tav 
¢ 
VEeaTav oOov 
A f \ / - 
OTELYOVOAY, VEATOY dé peyyos Aevecovaeay 
aeniov, 810 
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y ny G j d 

KovToT av0is: adda mw oO TayKoiras “Avdas 
Cacav aye 

\ ’ / 

trav “AxépovTos 

> / Pi fp ee / M4 yo» #2 / 

axTav, ov0 vpevaiwy eyKAnpov, OUT “emrLvUp- 

/ 

evos 

ma pe Tis vuvos vuvynoev, GAN ~AyépovTe 
vumpevow. 816 


cucT. a’ 
bY a \ \ ” ” >) 
OUKOUV KXNELVN KAL ETrALVOV EXOUT 817 
7~? na ue 
és TOS amépyer Kevdos vexvov: 
BA ve n / 
ovte POwaow TArANYELoa VvOCOLS 
i. Ve a 
ote Evpéwy ériverpa Naxova’, 820 
> > > / n / \ 
aXrX avTovomos, Saoa povn 61 
lal > / / 
Ovatav ’Aidny KkataBnoer. 


ant. a’ 


HKovoa 61) NuypoTatay odécOa Tav Ppvylav 


Eévay 
/ > fe ss ” \ \ 
Tavtddov LiTvAwm Tpds aKp@, TAY KLoaoS 
¢. b \ 
@S ATEVNS 825 
/ 
metpaia Brdota Sdapacev: Kai vw *dpuBpot 
/ 
TAKOMEVAY, 


id / > an 
as phatis avdpor, 
/ > 5) \ y sal 2 yea ee / 
xuov 7 ovdapa Vetrrer, Téyyer 8 Ua’ dppvor 
TAYKAAUTOLS 831 
deupabas: & me Saipoy opovoTtatay KaTevvater 
P vi tad be be rs 
cucr. B’ 


Gra Oeds Tot Kal Oeoryevurjs, 


ayuets 5€ Bpotot Kal Ovntorevets. 835 


/ / / > an 
Kat Tor POiuévyn péya KaKodaoat 
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r a Va lal 
rots ioobéous avyxAnpa AayelV 
facav Kai érevta Oavodcar. 
ctp. B’ 
” an if \ lal t 
olor yehapar. TL pe, Teds OeoY TaTpewr, 
OvK *olyouevay UBpifers, GN érridavTov ; 840 
> / 3 / fe BA 
® TOS, @ Tokws TOoAVKTHWOVES aVOpES, 
ia Aipratar Kphvai 
, » 
OnPas 7 evapparov adoos, éuTras Evpmaptupas 
Um eTiKTOLAL, 846 
Oo /- yy ib / 
ota pihwv aKNAaVTOS, OOS VOMoLS 
/ 
mpos é&pypa tupBoywaotov eépyowar Tadov 


/ 
ToTatviov: 
TK / * a ” ray a 
ia dvotavos, “Bpotois ote vexpots Kupovoa 
/ a 3 a 
péToLKos, ov Fao, ov Oavovow. 851 
cTp. 


(patie Sraes S Peee Wan 2 / 
mpoBac ém éxyatov Opdacous 
/ a 
inpnrov és Aixas Badpor, 
i : i / / 
TMPOTETTETES, W TEKVOY, TON? 855 
a > by bi > 5 
matp@ov 6 éxTtivers Ti’ GOAov. 
ant. 8’ 
yy 5) Yi > Vee / 
épavoas adyewoTatas €wol pepiuvas, 
/ 5S lal / 
TATPOS TPlTONGTOY OiKTOY TOD TE TPOTTAVTOS 
/ / na / 
dpeTépov motmou Krevois ANaBdaxidatow. 861 
i@ paTp@at NEKTPaV 
> / ’ / ’ a 
atTat Kouunwata T avToyévynt €u@ TaTpi 
/ / 
dug pmopov faTpos, 865 
? ¢ / 
olwv éyo mol a Tadaifpov epuv’ 
R A / ¢ \ / 
mpos ods apaios, dyapos, aS éy@ péTOLKOS 


epyopat. 
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a\ id i / , 

iw SvoTOTMOY KacLYVNTE Yawv KUpHTAs, 870 
5 / 

Gavev ér ovcav KaTyHvapés pe. 


, 


GNT. Pr 
céBew pev evoéBerd Tes, 
/ > va / pe 
Kpatos 5, OTm KpaTos pédeL, 
SX > a I 
mapaBaTov ovdama médeL- 
aé 8 avtoyvwtos wrEo Opyd. 875 
éna3d, 
adkNavTos, aides, avupévatos Tadaippov 
diryomar 
iy > € he € / 
Tavd éTolpav odor. 
Nie / / eS \ 
ovKETL por TOOE Naprados Lepov 
id rn 
dupa Oéuis opay Tadaiva: 880 
/ 
Tov © éuov ToTMoy addKpUTOV 
ovdels dhidwv otevaces. 


[Enter KreEon, attended, from the palace. | 
ap lot, dowdas Kat yoous mpd Tod Oaveiy 
as ove ay eis mavcat ay, eb ypein éyew; 
ovk abe? ws taytcTa; Kal KaTnpepet 885 
TUpB@ mepimTvEavTes, OS elpnK eye, 
apete povnv épnwov, eite xpn Oaveiv 
el? év tovavtn Caoa TupBevew oTéyn. 
npels yap ayvol tovml tHvde Thy KOpnv: 
peeTouklas S otv THS avo OTEPHTETAL. 890 
ra) TUpBos, ® vuphetoy, @ KaTacKadys 
olxnows aeippoupos, of mopevopat 


\ \ > n e > WN lal 
.TROOS TOUS ELAUTIS, WV apt wov év VEK POLS 


mTrElaTov SédexTat Depcéhaca’ ddwdoTor* 
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e P 9 a 
ov owobia “yo Kal Kadxiota 8) paKpO® 895 
U4 fe aos / 
KaTEyM, Tpivy jor potpav éEnKew Biov. | 
> an / / 2) > % VA f 
EMotca pévtor KapT év édrriow TpEp@ 
us \ / 
pin pev Eev watpi, mpocgpiryjs 5€ col, 
pntep, pirn S€ col, Kaciyyntov Kapa. 
> 4 fa} / 2 / ¢ lal 9 \ 
€TEL VAVOYTAS AUTOYVELP UULAS EY 900 
/- / 
éhovea Kakocpnoa KaTLTULBioUS 
iN oy n tf if \ \ 
yoas édaxa: vov 6é, TloAvverxes, TO cov 
Ie / AND BA 
déu“as TepictéANovea Todd apvupar. 
? \ / a a 5 
[kaitor o éyw “Tipnoa, Tols pPpovovaw, ed. 
> / 7 ee Ba > / a if 7 
ov yap ToT ovT ay, Eb TEKY HV wHTHP epuD, 
> / 
OUT Ee ToaLs poe KaTOavaV éTKETO, 906 
le lal / , 5) / / 
Bia modutav tovd av ypounv Tovov. 
/ n \ 
Tivos vowov 61 TadTa mpos yapw éyo ; 
/ / 5 
moa pev av poe KaTOavovtos aAXAos Hy, 
lal ? » j: an 
Kal Tais at dddov howtos, eb TODS HuTraKov* 
\ BY 2 ON } \ X 06 
pntpos & év “Avdov Kat matpos KexevOorou 
ovK éot adedhos batts av BAXdoTOL ToT. 
fal | das bd b) / Bi LEN 
TOLBOE MEVTOL TD EKTTPOTYLNTAT eyw 
Ud a Id an? BANS b) ¢ Ie 
vouw, Kpéovte tadr éd0& apaptavew 
a 45 / 
Kal Oewa ToAMaY, @ KaclyynTOY Kapa. 915 
iN a BA N iN cy NM \ 
Kal viv aye pe dua yepov otto AaBov 
GNEKTpOV, Avumevaov, oUVTE TOU YyafLou 
lal by / a 
fépos Nayovoay ovTE Taidelov Tpodijs: 
& \ / 14 
GAN @O0 éEpnuos pos hirtov 1 Svapopos 
n > e) / Ba / 
Cao els Gavovtwy EPKOMAL KaTacKkapas’| 920 
, a / iN 
motav mapeEeOotca Samovev dixny ; 
t / \ / ‘ ae Acne 
Ti xpH pe THY SvaTnvoy és Peovs Ere 
/ #3 2»Qa / ? i Py 
Brérewv, Priv’ avdav Evppayov, éret ye on 
D 
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\ / > (ees) b) / 
tiv dSuvccéBeav evocBoda exTnoaunp ; 
a p) A 
GXN ei pev ovv Tad éotly év Oeois Kara, 925 
/ > a / 
madovtes av Evyyvotpmev papTnKoTeEs* 
bs 2 SS? (2 / \ y \ 
ef 6 016 apapTavovot, pi) TAELW KAKA 
/ \ \ a > , 2 
maBovey 7) Kat dpa@ow éxdixas éeué. 
éTl TOV avTOV avé“ov avTal 
lay © \ / 3 
uoxyns pirat thvde y exovow. 930 
Uf an Ya 
Towyap TOUTwWY ToloLW ayovow 
/ na 
Kkravpal vmapter BpadvtAtos vU7ep. 
Coad ya 
olwot, Oavdtov TovT eyyuTAaTw 
ToUTOS apiKTas. 
lal \ n 
Japcety ovdev trapapv0odpat, 935 
\ / lal 
pn ov TadE TA’TN KaTaKUpodabat. 
® yns OnBns dotv Twatp@ov 
\ \ an 
Kat Qeol mporyevets, 
Ya st / 
ayowar 67 KOUKETL MEAD. 
ie € if 
Aevacete, OnBns of Kovpavidas, 940 
\ la ih / 
Thy Bacirerdav povyvnv ovrHy, 
e Ni / la / 
ola tTpos olwy avdpav Tacye, 
\ by / / 
THY evocBiav ceBicaca. 
[The guards lead away ANTIGONE to the spectators’ left.] 
cTp. a’ 
/ n 
érra Kat Aavdas ovpaviov dads 
/ wn 
anrabar déuas ev yadKodétors adrais 945 
/ bd ’ / Uy 
KpuTToueva © €v Tupper Oadauw KaT- 


eCevy On: 


, i i? ap la) tal 
KaALTOLl <KaAL> yeved TLULOS, @ TAL TAL, 


.nxat Znvos tapeverke yovas xpucopvtous. 950 


arAr ad powpidia tis St0vacows Seva: 
fotp 
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PD 


ovr dv wv ddBos odt’ “Apns, od muvpyos, 
ovy aAiKTUTFOL 
\ a > 7 
Kedawval vaes éxpvryorev. 
ant. a’ 

ebyOn S *d£vyoros Tats 6 Apvavtos, 955 
"Hiwvey Bacrred’s, Kkeptopiow dpryais, 
Pd / / / > lal 
€x Avovicov TretTpades xatadapkros év dec pmo. 
WA a ty 2 
ovTw Tas pavias Sewov amootater 
avOnpov te pévos. Kelvos éréyvw paviats 960 
watvov tov Oedv év KepTopiow yAoooats. 
Taverke pev yap évOéovs yuvaikas ediov Te 

Up, 
’ 
giravrous tT HpéOube Movaas. 965 
ctp. 8’ 

mapa Se Kuvavedy *rrerayer diddpas adds 
axta Booropia 0 6 Opynkav <Kdyjlera> 
Larpvdynocds, tv ayyitrods “Apns 970 
duccoicr Buveidats 


* 


Ce > \ A 
eidev apatov &NKos 
tuprwbev é& aypias Sduaptos 
2 \ b) f 5 / ’ / 
aNaov adacTopolalW ofmaT@V"’ KUKXOLS, 
*apaybevtav vd’ aiwarnpais 975 
xelperot Kal KEpKiOoOV akpLaioLy. 
ant. 8’ 

Kata dé TaKdpevor fédeor pedéav Taba 

A / / 
Kraiov, patpos ExovTes avvppevToy yovav: 980 

/ \ 
& 88 oéppa pev apxavoyovor <61> 
’ ” n 

dvtac ’EpeyGeidar, 
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TnreTropas 8 ey avTpa.s 

tpadn Ovérraow €&v TaTp@ats 

Bopeas dpumros dpOdrodos vrép mayou, 
Gedy mais aia Kat’ éxelva 

Motpar paxpaiwves eoxov, ® Tai. 


[Enter Turresras, from the spectators right, led by a boy. 
wears a xiTov and ipatiov : his head is bare.] 


TE. On8ns dvaxtes, Komev Kowviy odov 


bv é& évds Brérovte: Tois Tuprotcs yap 


lal He 
avtTn KédevOos €x TponynTov TédeL. 
/ > ” 9 \ / / 
KP. vi 8 éotw, @ ryepace Tecpecia, vEeoD ; 
TE. eyo didd&o, kal od TO pavTer TiOod. 


+ / n ’ / / 
KP. ovxovy Tapos ye ons atectatouy peEvos. 


985 


990 


TE. rovyap Sv opOns thvd *évavedjpers Todw. 


KP. éyw merovOas paptupely oviowma. 
TE. ¢gpover BeBas ad viv em Evpod tvyns. 


Lb 


995 


/ Py 2 € DePeN, \ \ / id 
KP. ti 8 éotw; ws eyo TO cov dplocw aropa. 


TE i J a a > lal 7 

. Yyvooel, TEXYNS TnuEla THS Euns KrVOD. 
> \ Ni rn / 
els yap Tadraiov Oaxov opyiOocKoTrov 
(a \ > a , 
‘Cov, tv Av pot TavTos oiwvod ALHY, 
2) Fave et} 2 / / > / a 
ayvot axova POoyyov opvideav, Kako 

/ y \ f 

Khalovtas olatpw Kai BeBapBapopére: 


1000 


Kal omavTas év xnralow addjrovs ovals 
éyvov' mwrepdv yap potBdos ovK aonuos Hv. 


evOds dé Sdeicas éutripor éyevouny 
Bopotot rayhréxtorow: é« S€ Oupatov 


f Lal 
“Hoaiotos ove éXaprrev, adr etl a710d@ 


lal Span / 
pvdaca Kynkls pnpiov éryKeTo 
Yd > / 
Katuge Kavertve, Kal METAPoLot 


1005 


KP. 
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\ y \ n 
yorat dvecrreipovTo, Kab KATAPPVELS 1010 
\ a Lea a 
Pnpot KaduTThns éE€xewto TTripedts. 
rn x a 
TowavTa maioos TovVs eudvOavoy mapa 
i 3 BJ i, ) Wy / 
POivorvT aonpov dpyiov pavTevmata: 
> AS sf Les 
€ol yap ovTos nyeuwv, drAdXows O eyo. 
N n an n \ a / 
Kat TAVTA THS ONS Ex PpEvos vooet TOL. 1015 
\ sy n lal 
Sopot yap nuiv éoydpat te Tavtendeis 
ue cine 2} lal a lal 
TANPELS UT OlwYaY Te Kal KUVaY Bopas 
n L n / 
Tov duvopopov TemT@Tos Oidimou yovov. 
a / 
KaT ov béyovtar OvaTadas ALTaS TL 
\ an / / 
Geot trap’ apav ovdé pnpiov pdoya, 1020 
10. ” 9 / > tal / 
ovd dpvis evonpous atroppoLBdet Boas, 
b / lal Uf / 
avopopOopov BeBpates aipatos Rirros. 
(our) S / / x 
TavT ovv, Téxvov, Ppovnooy. avOpetroot yap 
a lal / 
Tos Taot Kowov éote TovEapwapTavel* 
3 N 7 € i lal Mc fe, > ? ble wah 
érrel 6 ALAPTH, KELVOS OVKET EOT avnp 1025 
/ > / v x 
aBovros ovd avorABos, OaTIs és KAaKOV 
lal / 
Tecov akeiTar pond aKivntos TédeL. 
53 / 3 / a. / 
av0adia Tor cKaLoTnT opducKaver. 
5 a / ’ / 
aAn eike TH OavovTt, pnd OAwWAOTA 
Ve / b \ \ / a) tal 
KEVTEL. TLS ANKN TOV Oavovt émixtavety ; 1030 
5 / 5 s Ne , ’ 
eD cot ppovncas ed Néywo TO pavOavew 6 
Sd lo if 2 fs 8 id 
HotaTov €0 AéyovTos, et KEpOoS EYyoL. 
> / / A 
® mpéaBv, wavtTes wWote TofoTal oKoTOd 
/ > > \ rind > \ an 
Tokever avdpos Tovde, KOVdE payTLKTS 
of Cat > lal 8 . \ / 
ATTPAKTOS UULLY ElfLt, TOV UTaL YyEevous 1035 
> / by ii My 
eEnuTroAnpar KauTrepopTicgpat Taal. 
§ if ? ? an Saree S¢ 8 
KepoaiveT , €umoNaTe TaTo Yapoewv 
x N \ 
NEKT POV; ef Bovreobe, kal Tov “Ivdsxov 
/ / ea a Se / 
ypucov: tadm & éxeivoy ovyl Kpurere. 
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TE. 
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ovd ef Oérovo’ of Znvds aierol Bopav 1040 
/ (2 /b > x / 
hépew viv apmavovtes és Avos Opovous, 
ovd &> placpa ToUTO fu Tpécas eyo 
Oarrew Trapjow Kelvov: ed yap oid OTL 
Oeods pcaivery ovtis avOperorv obéver. 
Timtovat &, @ ryepase Tespecia, Sporav 1045 
c \ \ / ’ yy > iva 
yot moda Oewol mropuat aloyp’, stay 
fp 
oyous 
’ \ lal f an / / 
aicypovs KaXWS Aéywor TOD Képdous yapW. 
ed: 
ap oidev avOpworarv tis, dpa ppaverar— 
Tt NpHu~a ; Molovy TovTO Tay KOLWOV Nerves ; 
ig / / > “¢ 
00@® KPATLOTOV KTNMATOV evBovuXr.a ; 1050 
o 5S \ an 
do@rTrep, oluat, ur Ppovely mArElaTH BAABy. 
an / 
TAUTNS TV pMéVTOL THS vOooU TAHpHS pus. 
ov BovrNomat TOY pavTLW avTeLTEly KaKOS. 
Kal pny reyes, Wevdh pe Oearrifew réyov. 
py \ \ nr / / 
TO MAVTLKOY yap Trav pidapyupov yevos. 1055 
\ > > a4 > / an 
To © &ék Tupdvywy aicypoKépdecav irel. 
ap otc0a Tayovs dvtas av Aéyns Aéywr ; 
89) > > na x / >. ” / / 
oi: €& e€wod yap tHVd eyes cdoas TOW. 
copes od pavTis, GAA TAadLKeiv PidaOv. 
dpoes pe Taxivnta Sia hpevav ppacat. 1060 
/ / \ AN > \ / / 
kivet, movoy S€ pn ‘Tl Képdecw éeyor. 
ovTm yap On Kal Soxd TO oOv Epos. 
¢ \ ? / ” \ > ni Vd 
@s pn “pTrorncwy icbe THhv eunv hpéva. , 
GXN ed yé Tor KaTLCOL pry TOADS ETL 
/ : in ss 
Tpoxyous d&piAdnThpas ALOU TEXOD, 1065 
€y olot TOV GOV avTOS eK omdayxXvov eva 
a \ : 

véxvy vekpov amotBov avTidovs eves, 


XO. 


KP. 
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aw? av exes pev TOV dvw Baroy KaTo, 
sux T atipos év TAPM KATHKLTAS, 

éyeus O€ TOV KaToOeY évOdS ad Oedy 1070 
aLopov, aKTEpLOTOD, aQvooLov véKuV. 

OY OUTE TOL péTETTLY OVTE TOS avo 
Ocotaw, aN éx cod Bidlovtar Tade. 
TOUToY ce AWBNTHpes VoTepoPOdpor 
hoxy@ou “Avdov Kat Oedv "Epuvves, 1075 
év Tolow avtois Totcde AnPOfvat Kakots. 
Kal TadT dOpynoov ei KaTnpyupwpévos 

éyo: faved yap od paxpod ypovov TpL87 
avopov yuvatkav cols Somos KoKtpata. 
eyOpal dé Tacat cvvTapdooorTaL TOXELS, 1080 
dcav oTapaypat 1%) Kobves Kabijyricay, 
 Onpes, } Tis mTynVvds oiwvos, Pépwv 
avoowov dopiy éxtvovyov és TOW. 

TolavTad cov, AvTrEis yap, woTE TOEOTNS 
apnka Ovpe Kxapdias tokevpata 1085 
BéBara, tov od Padtros ob>y UTeKdpapel. 

@® Tat, ov & pds ftraye mpos Sdpous, va 
Tov Ovpov obtos és vewrépous adj, 

Kal yuo Tpépew Tiy yMOooay iovywTépav 
Tov voly T apelvw TOV ppevov % vov Peper. 


[Hatt Turrestas to the spectators’ right. 


SS id 

auvnp, dvat, BéBnke Sewd Oeoticas: 1091 
> / ’ 2 e/ \ > \ 
éemiataperOa S, && OTov AevKHY eyo 

if ’ > / > / / 
THVO €K pedaivns aupiBarropat Tpixa, 

fd y ? EAN n b / a 
pn mo mor avtov Weddos és mow akely. 
éyvoka KaUTOS Kal Tapdcoopmat ppévas* 1095 
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/ > 9 a sy / > / \ 

To T eixabeiv yap Seworv, avtictavta Oé 
a , 

arty matatar Ovpov év dew@ Tapa. 

evBovrias def, Tat Mevoixéws, XaPerv. 

/ n N lal / / > md A 
ti Ofta yxpn Spav; ppae, meicopar O eyo. 
> \ / \ > / fi 
éNav KOpNVY [eV EK KATwWPUVKXOS OTEYynS 1100 
dives, KTicov S€ TO TpoKepévw Tapov.)~— 
Kal TavT émawels Kal *Soxet Taperkabety ; 
dcov y, dvat, TayioTa: ovyTéuvovot yap 

n / 
Gedy TrodwKers Tors Kaxodpovas BrAaBat. 
/ > 
olmots ors pév, Kapdias 8 é€iocTapat 1105 
na > 
TO Opav, avayen 8 ovyt dvopaynréor. 
an ’ > 
dpa vuv Tad’ Mav pnd em adrovow Tpére. 
QO? Fe ” / oe sy) KYA? vy» 2 7 
@5 ws éyw atetyoun av: “iO it’ dmdaoves, 
of rT dvTes ot T atrovTes, akivas yYepoiv 
e lal / / / 
opwac@ édovtes eis érroxpiov ToTop. 1110 
eyo ©, ésrevd) ddEa THS érreotpadn, 
autos T énoa Kal Tapov éxrAvoopat. 
rn ¥ 
déborxa yap pa Tos KabecTaTas vopous 
BA 9S / Ni / lal 
aptotov 4 aw@lovta Tov Biov Tenet. 
[Exit KRrEon, attended, to the spectators’ left. - 
cTp. a’ 
Todvovupe, Kadpelas vidas dyadpwa 1115 
kat Ards BapuBpepéta 

¥ \ a >’ a 
yevos, KNUTaV 0s apeTrets 
Irariav, pédeus Oe 
mayKotvous ’EXevowtas 1120 

an / a a 
Anots év Kodo, Baxyed, Baxyay 
¢ / 

0 patpoToNw OnBav 
lal ’ ‘ 
*yaveTov Tap wrypov 
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lo an ¢ 10 if > y) es > SAN Le 
penvod petdpoyv <1 > aypiov t éml oropa 
SpaKovTos* cons 


, 


GNT. a 
9 
aé & trép Sudkdhou wétpas otépo oraTe 
Us y / 
uyvos, évOa Kapv«ciac 
/ / if 
voppat oteiyovot Baxyides, 
Kaotandias Te vapa. 1130 
kai ce Nvuoaiwy dpéwv 
ti ” 7 4 > \ 
Kiaonpers byOat XYAwPA T aKTA 
/ / 
TOohkvaTapVUAOS TEMTEL, 
/ 
auBpotwy éméwv 
/ oh nr 
evabovtay, OnBaias éemicxoTobyT ayvids* 1136 


ctp. B’ 
Tav ék Tacdy Timas bTepTdtay TodEwY 
peatpl avy Kepavuvia: 
Kal vov, ws Biaias éxyeTat 1140 
maveapos TONS el vogou, 
porety cabapoio modi Uapvaciay trép KruTov 
 aTovoevtTa TopOpuov. 1145 
ant. B’ ' 
i® mdp *mvedyTav yopay doTpwr, vuxiov 
pbeypatov emloKOTre, 
mat Avos yéveOrov, trpopavn®’, 
*Ovak, cals awa tepiTodols 1150 
Oviacw, ai ce pawopevat Tavvvyos Yopevovct, 
Tov tapiav “laxyov. 


[Enter Mzssencer from the spectators’ left. He ws one of the 


household slaves (oikérys), and wears the ordinary slave's 
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dress, te. the e&wpis (a xitdv which left the right shoulder 
bare), with a belt rownd the waist. | 


Kadpov trapoxot kat dopov ’Apdlovos, 1155 
> ” > Cc rn / > nv BJ / Ve 
ove €¢0 omolov otavT av avOpémov PBiov 
3 5 eet 2 > N ” / / 
ovT alvécay adv ovTE peurpaiuny ToOTE. 
TUXN yap 6p00t Kal TUyYn KaTappéres 
lal a >? 
Tov evTuyobvTa Tov Te SvaTUYOUYT dei: 
Kal pavtis ovdels TOV KabecToTwY BpoTots. 
Kpéwv yap jv nrwTos, os euol, moré, 1161 
ie \ > lal / / / 
cHnoas wey eyOpav tivde Kadpuetav xOova, 
NaBav te yopas TavTehh povapyiay 
” iA > lal / lal 
nvOvve, OdAXwWY EvyEevEl TEKVWV TTTOPA* 
a n z lal / \ ‘ is 5s 
Kal vov apettar mavTa. Tas yap NOOVAS 1165 
Wa n >/ > / *) aN 
dTav Tpodmaw avdpes, ov TIOnW eyo 
a la) by nes, € n he 
Chv rovrov, adr eurruyov nyovmat vexpov. 
/ \ es > / / 
TOUTE TE yap KaT oiKoY, el Povdel, peya, 
kat $) tUpavvov oxhp exov: éay 8 arf 
TOUT@Y TO xaipew, TAAN eyo KaTrVOD TKLaS 
> ay / > \ \ \ ¢ / 
ovK dy Tplaipny avdpl mpos THY dovypy. 1171 
ti 8 av 0d &yO0s Baciriéwy Trews pépov ; 
TeOvaow of d€ CavTEes aitiot Oaveiy. 
\ / / / 2 e / / 
kai tis hovever; Tis 5 0 Keluevos; Réye. 
Ue eB) 
Aiwov ddorevs adtoxyeip 8 aipdooerat. 1175 
/ ; % 
TOTEpA TaTpwas 1) Tpos olKElas YEpOS ; 
\ n 
avTos mpos avTov, TaTpl pnvicas dovou. 
@ PaVTL, TOUTTOS Ss ap 6pOov nVvUCas. 
as OO éyovTay TaAXa BovrEvew Tapa. 
¢ n an 
Kal pv ope Tarawav Evpudixny ood 1180 
Qdpapta tiv Kpéovtos: x b€ Sapatov 
ToL KAvVovoa TraLdos 7) TUX) Tapa. 


% 
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[Lnter EvryDIKE, attended by female servants, from the palace. 


ET. 


She is dressed similarly to ANTIGONE and IsMENE. | 


io / 2 / lal ih 5) / 
® TavTes aoTol, TOV NOyou émnoOouny 
N / a lal 
mpos é€000v oteiyovoa, Iladdados Beds 
¥ € / / 
OTTWS LKOLLNY EVYLaTwOV TpoTryopos. 1185 
\ / n a / 
kat Tuyyavo Te KAnOp’ avactactod TUNNS 
a ie / » / n 
yaraoa, Kai we POoyyos otxeiou KaKov 
f > / / / 
Barre Ov dtov: brtia b€ KrAlvopat 
hi Ni n 
delcaca pos Suwaior KaToTAnToOMAL. 
> ? / > ¢ a 9 
aXX bats Hv 0 pvOos adOss eimate: — 1190 
a \ Y iy / 
KaKOY Yap OvUK ATrELpOS* ova aKovoopal. 
> Us op / \ \ > an 
eyo, pirn déotrowa, Kal Tapov épa 
> \ / fal b / yA 
Kovoey Taphiow THS adnOelas Eros. 
/ / 4 > DN ® b] A 
Ti yap ce parOdccoww dy ov és voTepov 
n / > \ / 2 / 
wetdota. pavovpe? ; opOov adjGev dei. 1195 
MY a Ss / / 
éy@ 6€ o@ Todays éoTrOunY TrOcEL 
/ pee } 7 ” 3 7 \ 
medtov ém akpov, vO Exevto vndeEs 
lal / 
KkuvooTdapaktov c@pua IloduvetKxous ért* 
SN Ang / / \ 
Kal TOV pév, aiTnoavTes évodiay Oeov 
, >» \ f aA A 
Iovtava +t OPYas EVUMLEVELS Kataoxebein, 1200 
\ / 
NovoavTes wyvoyv ovTpov, ev vEeooTaaw 
a A \ > / v ip 
Oarrois 0 6% “AéXEtTTO cUYyKaTHOopED, 
NY 4 > / > J \ 
Kal TUBov dpOoKpavoy otKetas yGovos 
5 \ / / 
yoocaytes, adOis mpos ALGooTPwTOY Kops 
n uf na bs / 
vupdeiov “Ardov Kotrov eioeBaivoper. 1205 
a sf ) / / om 
hovis & drodev opliov Kwxupatov 
he >’ / > \ td 
KrvEL TLS aKTéptaTOY audl TacTdba, 
\ if / / / 
Kat deotroTn Kpéovte onpativer porwr. 
a / / / n 
To 0 aOdjas aonwa TepiBaiver Bors 
S 5 Sees, Pan 
éptrovTe PaXrXov adogov, oiuwkéas & eros 1210 
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¢ i 5 / pa 
inot dvcOpynvntov: @ Taras eyo, 
dp etl pavtis; apa dvotvyectatny 
VA Wa fal lal CQn 
KédevOov Epa THY Tapeovaay O0dOr ; 
maidos pe caiver POoyyos: GANA, TPdaTTONOL, 
it dooov a@xkels, Kal Tapactaytes Tap@ 1215 
bY be > € \ , a 
apical, apyov yoepatos MOoaTradh 
dvvTes Mpos avtTo oTopiov, eb Tov Atpovos 
/ ’ 3x lal 
pboyyov cuvinu’,  Ocoior KrETTOpAL. 
’ S 
Tad é& abvpou Secrotov *KedevopaToV 
nOpodpev? év bé ovcOiw TupBevpaTe 1220 
Tip pev KpEewactiy avyévos KatelSoper, 
/ 
Bpoym put@des cwddvos Kabnupévny, 
Tov © appl péoon tepiTeTh mpoocKelpevor, 
evvns atroovovta Ths KatTw Oopav 
\ \ y \ \ 7 / ~ 
Kat TATPOS Epya Kal TO dvaTNVOV NEKOS. 1225 
¢ sy € S lal \ > A ” 
O @s opa ode, atvyvov olpwtas éow 
YOpEl Tpos avTOV KavaKwKUGAS Kandel" 
® TAHwov, olov épyov eipyaca: Tiva 
a A b] a n 8 Ad 
voov éoxes; €v TH ouphopas cvepUapns ; 
é&ende, TEKVOV, [KETLOS OE Macopmat. 1230 
tov & ayplow docovcr mamTyvas 0 Tals, 
TTVGAS TeocamT@ Kovdev avTeT@Vv, Eidous 
¢ na / | ) 5 , 
Eder SuTdods Kv@dovTas.\ é€K O Opw@pévou 
Ny lal ” > 57 c le 
matpos puyatow Hnumrak: €i0 0 dvapopos 
n z ? 
auT@ xyonwbeis, aoTep eiy, €revTabets 1235 
an \ 
mperoe TAevpais pécoov éyyxos: és 8 vypov 
aykov ét eubpov trapbéve tpoomticcetat’ 
Kat dvavav o€elav éxBaddeu ponv 


ot na n / / 
NevKn Tapera howiov ctTadaypatos, 


KelTaL O€ VEKPOS TrEpl VEeKP@, TA VUphLKa 1240 


XO. 


Ar. 


XO. 


AT. 
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TEAN ayov Seidavos ev +” Ardov Sdpous, 
detEas év avOp@totot THY aBovriav 
dom péyrotov avopt mpocKertas KaKov. 


[HuryDIKe enters the palace in silence. 


/ rg year XA ’ if ¢€ Ni / 
TL TOUT GY EiKaTELaS ; % YU) Tad 

/ \ > nq b \ Dy \ / 
hpoven, mpl eimeiv écOdov 1) Kakov Roryov. 

\ / / 
KavTos TéOaduBnK> édAricw b€ BooKkopas 1246 
Y / / / / 
ayn TéeKVOV KAVOVTaY &s TOY YooUsS 
> 5) , 5) Starke. EN / ” 
ove abiwmoew, AN UTO aTéyns éow 
Spwats mpoOncew mévOos oiKketov orévew. 

/ \ y a A DE f 

YV@OLNS YAP OVK ATrELPOS aad apapTavely, 1250 
> ao) 2 \ ? 5 Wa Ew 9/: \ \ 
ovK old: éuol 8 ov 4h T ayav ovyn PBapv 
doxel mpoceivat %n paTnv Tord) Bor. 
b ’ 2 fs / SS 4 
aX’ eicopecOa pH Te Kal KATAOYETOV 

an Se / Vi 
Kpupn Kadvrrrer Kapdia Ovpovpévn, 
/ io iy 
douous Tapacteiyovtes. €0 yap ody Réyers* 
Kal Ths ayav yap éots Tou auyns Padpos. 1256 


[The MessenGeER enters the palace. 


\ y 

Kal pny 68 dvat avtos épyKec 

nan? / \ \ if A 
pie émionpwov Oia xeupos éxor, 
I jf > lal > > / 
el Oéuss evmreiv, ovK adXoTpLaY 
YU > BN € , 
aTnV, ANN avTOS GmapTov. 1260 


[Enter Kreon from the spectators’ left. He is accompanied by 


a procession bearing the bodies of Haimon and ANTIGONE 
on biers, covered by palls. The bodies are set down towards 
the front of the stage, but rather at the side. As Kreon 
enters he is touching HLAIMON (cp. 1258), perhaps holding 
his hand; but we wre not to swppose that he continues to do 
so throughout the scene. | 
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cTp. a’ 

aN 

fo) 
Beever ducdpovev apapTnuata 
orEped OavatoevT * 
@ KTavovTas TE Kal 

/ / oe 
Gavovtas Brétrovtes éudvdtous: 
@pmor éuav dvorXBa Bovrevpatov. 

a We / \ / 

i@ mat, véos vém Evy pope, 
alat atai, 
» 4 
€Oaves, anervOns, 
éuais ovdé caicr duaBovAtats. 
Vee | € BA ? \ \ / ’ lal 
alu, @s Eovxas owe THhv Sixny tdelv. 


ctp. 8’ 
ol mol, 
éyo pabav deidavos: ev 5é pou Kapa 
feds TOT dpa ToTe péya Bapos mw éyov 
éracev, év 8 Eaevcev ayplats odois, 
olwol, NaKTaTHTOV avTpéTT@OV Yapay. 
ped hed, ® ovo. Bpotov SvaTrovo.. 


[Enter a Mussencer ("EsérreXoc) from the palace. | 


5 / b ¢ ” \ / 
@ d€a7T00, ws EY@V TE KAL KEKTNHLEVOS, 


x \ \ A / / \ ’ 
Ta plev TPO yelpov Tabe Pépwv, Ta 6 


y 
d0mous 
i cf \ A ? ” a 
goukas ‘Kew Kal Tay dryecOau Kaka. 
/ > 4 iD / fal 
Ti 8 éorw av Kdkwoy éx Kakav €rtL ; 
\ ty rn / a 
-¥yuvn TéOvnKE, TOVSE TappnTwp VEKPOU, 
/ ‘ / / 
SvoTHVvOS, APT’ vEeoTOMoLaL TANYLacLY. 


aS 


1265 


1270 


1275 


1278 
ev 


1280 
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GnT. a’ 
KP. to, 
>\ Wi 
to ducKkabaptos “Ardou ALpnp, 
if ? ” Hi ) > / 
TL fb Apa, TL m OrEKELS ; 1285 
@ KAKAYYEATA pot 
/ ” 4 lal / 
TpoTepwas ayn, Tiva Opoeis Roryor ; 
7 An >? id %) 7 > > / 
atat, Okw@doT avdp émeEEpyaco. 
/ fe ‘ell n / / / 
TL ONS, W Tal; Tia EyELS poe VED, 
aiat atat, 1290 
opaytov em’ dr€0p@ 
lal Ta / 
yuvatxetov appixetcOat popor ; 
[The doors of the palace are opened, and the éxxixrAnpa (a 
small low platform) is wheeled forward, so that it occupies 


the back of the centre of the stage. On tt is the body of 
Evryvike, covered by a pall.] 


1 


e lal n 
XO. opayv mdpectw* ov yap ev puyois étt. 


ant. B’ 
KP. ol pol, 
/ iy 
KaKkOVv TOO Gro SevTepoy BrETw Taras. 1295 
/ 
Tis apa, Tis pe ToTmos ETL TrEpLméver ; 
/ 
eyo pev ev yelpecow aptims TéKvor, 
4 \ 2 by VE z 
Tddas, Tov 6 évavta TpocBrAéTw VEKpoV. 
lal fal rn fal / 
ged hed patep aria, ped TExvoy. 1300 


EZ. #0 *6£v0jctrm Bopia rept *Eibe 


Vv LS eet AS Robe} 


Aver KeAawa PrEhapa, KWOKUTATA [Lev 
tov mpi Oavovtos Meyapéws Krewvov *ayos, 
abbis be Tovde, NolcOvov S€ col KaKas 
mpakers epupyjcaca 7O TadoxTovy. 1305 
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ie o] >\ a 
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<dy’,> dyeTé p’ 6 TL TAYXOS, dyeTE p’ ExTrodar, 
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TOV oUK bVTa pfAaAXNOV 7 pNdéva. 1325 
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Bpayiota yap KpatictTa Tay TooW Kakd. 
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e he Ni a td? A / 
Mpacoew meder yap TOVS OTOLTL ypr) pédELY. 

> ae lal a 
arr Ov ép® pév, TA’TA cUyKaTnVEdpND. 1336 
Z 4 / le 
pn vuyv Tpocevyou pndév: ws TeTpopuevns 

> By na an =) yi 
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- 
ant. 0” 
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ef S fal / > ? € \ / 
0S, @ TAL, TE T OV EKMY KATEKAVOY 1340 
y > * 94 / 2) of YA >> »+ 
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\ / yy na * BG, ; \ 
mpos ToTepoy iow, Ta “KNEO* TavTa yap 

n 3 7 

éxpta Tav xYepolv, Ta & él Kpatt pou 1346 
if / 
motos SuTKOmLaTOS elondaTO. 


[Kreon is led away into the palace. 


TOAN@® TO hpovely evdOarpovias 

Tpatov wmapyer, xp Sé Ta x’ els Oeods 
pndev aoertetv: peyddou bé Aoryou 1350 
peydras TAnyas TOY vTrepavyav 
ATOTELTAVTES 


yipa To hpovety edidaéav. 


NOTES 


(See Additional Notes, pp. 145, 146.) 


1. & Kxoinén kTh., ‘O Ismene, my sister, my own dear 
sister.’ KOINON and aUTddeA@on emphasise the sisterly re- 
lation. The periphrasis with Kdpa marks affection; cp. 890 
kaolyynroy Kapa: sometimes it gives dignity, 0.7. 1235 
rébvnke Oeiov Lloxdorns Kapa. 


2f. Gp’ oice’s tiKTA., ‘ Knowest thou aught of all our father’s 
legacy of ills,—knowest thou one that Zeus is not accomplishing 
upon us twain while we still live?’ I take it that énofon 
repeats and reinforces 6 m1. Antigone is labouring under great 
excitement, and the irregularity is doubtless intentional. Jebb 
reads 6 7, and takes the construction to be 6 ru (éort) drotov 
«TA, This would be easier if 6nofon followed 8 71 immediately. 
Others take 871 6moton ovxt to be written for dru rotov oxi, = 
é7. mavra, but in so short a sentence this would be merely 
careless writing. NON is dat. The point of én zecain 
is that the sisters are to see the whole tale of trouble before 
they die. 


9 7 


4. The words ott’ &tHc &tep present av problem which is 
still unsolved. Instead of ‘without calamity’ we want a 
phrase meaning ‘full of calamity.’ Accordingly many emenda- 
tions have been proposed. But drys drep stood in the text of 
Didymos (30 8.c.), and no correction can be entertained unless, 
when written in a Greek script prevailing in or before the time 
of Didymos, it is such as might naturally have been corrupted 
into drys drep. None of the proposed corrections satisfies this 
test for scripts prevailing as far back as the earlier half of 
the 8rd cent. B.c. Of earlier scripts we have no knowledge. 

oud’ tHe Step, which has been proposed, would mean, 
‘there is nothing ether painful and not without calamity or 
shameful.’ Few will accept this. 
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It is possible, however, that the text may be sound, and 
that the difficulty arises out of the accumulation of negatives. 
According to this view or’ Gtuc &tep was said for ovr’ otk 
drns drep, ‘nor fraught with calamity.’ There is great prob- 
ability that this is the right explanation. 


6. TON cOn xTA., ‘in thy woes and mine’; lit. which I have 
not seen belonging to thy woes and mine. The gen. is possessive, 
and év is to be supplied. Note the superfluous otk. 


7 f. at, as often, referring to something fresh: cp. 1272. 
‘And now, what again is this order which they say our captain 
hath just set forth to all the city?’ ctpaturén: the military 
title because Kreon issued the order (as we are to suppose) on 
the field, as he was returning from the pursuit of the routed 


Argives. eeinai, laid down, enacted. The despot rl@ynor 
vouov, a senate ridera, because its members are legislating for 
themselves. nanovucs nokel, the city with all its people. 


9 f. €xeic 1; ‘ Knowest thou aught ?’—a common use of the 
verb. H ce Aanednet kTh., ‘ or art thou unaware that upon 
those we love (Polyneikes) is coming the punishment of (dealt 
to) our foes?’ Kreon had forbidden burial of any of the 
Argives: they were afterwards buried by the Athenian king 
Theseus. Cp. 1080 n. 


11. uén: as often, there is no corresponding 6é. The 
meaning is ‘‘Z have heard nothing, however it may be with 
others.” udeoc . . pikwn, ‘no news of friends.’ For 
the gen. cp. 633, Od. 4. 317 KkAnddv marpds, Xen. Comm. 2. 7. 
13 roy Tod Kuvds dyor, ‘the story about the dog.’ 


12, és Stou, ‘since.’ 
13. Ouvoin .. duo: these words emphasise (1) the fact that all 


the male line of the house had now perished, (2) the isolation 
of the sisters in their bereavement. 


14. oimAf yepi, ‘each by the other’s hand’: ep. 170 durdfs 
potpas. ‘Double’ suggests absolute correspondence between 
the two hands, and so between the deaths they inflicted. 

15. énei=€f drou above, ‘since’ (temporal). 

16 f. én NukTi TH NON, ‘in the night just past.’ OUOEN 
tnéptepon, ‘nothing further.’ The participles etTuxodca, 
aTwuénH are also constructed with oida, and are epexegetic of 
ovden Unéprepon. ‘I know naught further, whether of happier 


fortune or of fresh:calamity.’ Lit., J know nothing . ., neither 
that I am more fortunate, ete. 


18) avAefoon nudén, ‘the gate of the court.’ This was the 
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outer gate of the Homeric house, so called because it gave 
(from the street) into the adj, an open court-yard, beyond 
which lay the house itself (see Jebb’s Introduction to Homer). 


19, ézéneunon, ‘I was bringing thee forth.’ They have 
come out of the palace together. 


20. OHAoic ‘‘is not intransitive, the thing shown being ex- 
pressed by the partic. in the nomin., just as below, 242” (Jebb, 
who shows that the word is never intrans. in classical Greek). 

Kahyainouca, ‘darkly brooding on something thou hast 
heard.’ The verb xad\xalvw is formed from kddyn, the mwrex 
or purple limpet, from which the famous purple dye was made, 
In classical Greek it is used only in a metaphorical sense, of 
the mind, ‘to be dark or troubled’; the image being taken 
from the purple look of the sea before a storm. The use of 
the Homeric ropPipw is similar, though in that word (which 
strictly means to be turbid, agitated) the figure is taken from the 
grownd-swell caused by a storm at a distance: cp. 7. 21. 551 
éorn, TOAKG O€ of Kpadiyn woppupe mévovTt.  Enoc: adverbial acc., 
just as though we had merely cadxalvovod 7. For énoc in the 
sense of news, tidings cp. O.T. 848 add’ ws pavév ye rovros 
émlataco: O.C. 802 ris & &00’ 6 Keivw robro Tovzros ayyeNGy ; 


21. rap, as we use ‘Why,’ emphasising a question: ep. 44; 
Ph. 1405 ri yap, ay mopO&or xorpav thy eujy; ‘Why, what 
if. .’? At. 282 ris yap mor dapxh rod Kkaxod mpocérraro ; 

Tagou (which begins the senténce as the emphatic word) 
is written as though aéiwoas (‘deem worthy’) or the like were 
about to follow; but nmpoticac (‘prefer in honour’) being 
substituted Taépou depends in grammar, though not in sense, 
on atuidcac only. Transl., ‘Why, of the honours of the 
grave hath not Kreon pronounced one of our brothers twain to 
be worthy, the other unworthy?’ For the gen. with a@tusdcac 
cp. Prom. 783 pi mu’ ariudogs Nyov. Cp. 180 n, 


23 f. cUN OixHe KTA. The text is Jebb’s admirable correction 
of the mss., which give ody dixy | xpnobels dexalg cal vou. 
This was intended to mean ‘ having treated (him) in accordance 
with righteous judgment and custom.’ But in classical Greek 
éxphoOny is always passive. Jebb translates the text, ‘with 
due observance of right and custom.’ For the combination of 
dikn and vduos he cp. Antiphon, or. 5. § 87 xpfjoOa 7H diky Kat 
TO VOU. oc éroucit: there is no contradiction between 
these words and 900 f., where Antigone says that she had pre. 
pared Eteokles’ body for burial. She has not been present at 
the funeral, and can only speak by report of the manner in 
which it has been conducted. 
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25. €ntuuon, proleptic, ‘that he may be honoured.’ It was 
a belief that the unburied dead could not pass the portals of 
Hades: cp. JJ. 23. 71, where the shade of the unburied 
Patroklos says to Achilles, @drre me b77e TaxLoTA, TWUNas ’Aldao 
mephow. | THE me elpyovor Wuxal, eldwra Kapbyrwv, | ovdE mé Tw 
ployerOar wrép mworapyoto éGow. In Od. 11. 51-83, however, 
Elpenor is found among the other shades, though his body is 
unburied ; and in Od. 24 the dead suitors pass at once to Hades 
before the performance of any funeral rites. 


27. ékkekHpOxeat is impersonal, and Td uh. . KaAuwat is 
for the more usual wi) kaddvar: ‘it hath been proclaimed that 
none shall bury in a grave.’ For TO kakvwar cp. 78, 443, 


30. eHcaupén: the schol. took this to mean ‘treasure 
trove’; but, as Jebb remarks, ‘treasure’ here evidently implies 
‘store’; ‘‘ the carrion birds can return again and again to their 
feast.” npdc xdpin Bopac goes with excaupon : ‘for the 
birds, as they mark him, a delightsome store to pleasure them 
with food.’ Lit. with a view to pleaswre consisting in food. 


381 f. cof (not co, ethic dat.), as well as kKémol, depends on KHpU- 
sant’ éyein. “Creon’s edict addressed to all Thebans touches 
the sisters first, since, as the nearest relatives of the dead, they 
were most concerned to see that he received burial. Antigone 
speaks with burning indignation. She says, in effect, ‘Thus 
hath Creon forbidden thee and me to render the last offices to 
our brother.’ The parenthesis Adroo rap Kdué [‘ yes, me,’] is 
prompted by the intense consciousness of a resolve. To her, 
who knows her own heart, it seems wonderful that Creon 
should ever have imagined her capable of obeying such an 
edict. It is a fine psychological touch, and one of the most 
pathetic in the play ” (Jebb). 


33. Oe0po Netcear: from the pursuit of the Argives to the 
city, where he will repeat his order (see on 7 f.) to the whole 
population. Neiceai is an epic word, which appears to 
occur only twice in tragedy. véoua: has most commonly a 
future sense, like elu, but not infrequently (esp. in the infin.) 
is, as here, a present, 


36. @O6NON npoKetceal KTA.: supply To’rw, antecedent to 8c 
in the preceding line; ‘it is appointed that he die stoned by 
the people in the public streets.’ OdHUdKeEuCTOC, ‘ stoned 
by the people’ ; the epithet, which would primarily be applied 
to the victim of the stoning, is also applicable to the death. 

In the present phrase the substantive @éNnon represents the 
acc. In Aevew dvov, ‘to cause a death by stoning’ (ep. créwac 
opayds, ‘to inflict death by stealth’). Such a death can be 
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called a dnuddevoros péovos : cp. 974 kos ruP\wOy. Thus El. 
1384 veaxdvnroy aiwa xecpoty éxwy, ‘bearing in his hands death 
(bloodshed) from (to be inflicted by) the freshly-whetted sword,’ 
is a possible expression because we can say dxovay atua, ‘to 
cause death by whetting’ (a sword). Cp. ib. 837 xpucodéras | 
épxeot, ‘a snare caused by wearing gold’ (the ensnarer was 
bribed to the act by the present of a golden necklace), which 
implies xpucdv-déw epkos: Tr. 857 pumrds “Ipirov popos (plarw 
Hopov). Virgil imitates the idiom; e.g. Aen. 11. 82 caeso 
sparsuros sanguine flammas, ‘blood shed by slaughter.’ 


88. éceddn is to be taken with both clauses. 


39 f. ei Tad’ én ToUToIC, ‘if these things are so.’ uouc’ 
&n xTh., ‘what help, making fast or loose, can I afford 2’ 
Auouc’ . . H ’pdntouca seems to be a proverbial expression 
for ‘interfering in any way.’ The text is a correction of Hi 
ednrouca of the mss. Another possible, but less likely, correc- 
tion is efe’ Gnrouca, i.e. (cite) AVouvca ei0’ darrovca. 

41 f. ef zuunonHceic kTh., ‘Consider whether thou wilt 
share the task and help to do the deed.’—‘ Help in what 
adventure? Of what art thou dreaming?’ Ismene divines 
her sister’s purpose. KINOUNeULa is adverbial acc. con- 
structed with the verbs preceding. 

44. Ardép xtk., ‘Dost mean it is thy thought to bury him, 
when ’t is forbidden to us all?’ rap, as well as A, gives emphasis ; 
see on 21. andéppuHTon, se. dv, ace. absol., though zt is, ete. 


45 f. TON roON éudn KTA., ‘My brother, assuredly,—and 
thine, if thow refusest,—I will bury ; for I will never, never 
be found disloyal to him.’ The meaning intended is, ‘I shall 
certainly do my part,—and yous too, if you refuse’; this 
thought is peetically expressed as in the text, because 
Polyneikes being the brother of both the-sisters, each may be 
regarded as having a brother to bury. deeh@on, being placed 
at the beginning of the line and followed by a stop, bears a 
strong and pathetic emphasis, which cannot, however, be 
reproduced in translation ; cp. 658 ddd kreva. 

47. & cxerMa, ‘Oh, rash girl.’ 

48, uéta=pérecr. ‘Nay, ’tis not for him (he has no busi- 
ness) to keep me from my own.’ TN éuaNn is masc., meaning 
Polyneikes. The ‘‘allusive” plural is common. For aAha 
see App. I. 

50. N@N: with dnwXero, ‘our father perished.’ an- 
exenc Ouck\eric Te, ‘loathed and in ignominy.’ Cp. 900 n. 


51f. npdc . . dundakHudTwn . . dpdzac, ‘impelled by 
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sins which himself discovered to strike.’ dpdzac npéc is used 
after the analogy of OvycKew mpds twos: ep. O.7'. 491 mpos 
drov On . . éml ray éridapov parw ely’ Oidurdda, ‘by reason of 
which I am to attack the fame of Oedipus.’ AUTOPMPON, 
‘self-detected’; only here in this sense. Elsewhere the word 
means ‘caught in the act,’ especially in the phrase ém’ atropwpy 
AawBavew, ‘to take in the act.’ 


. . "s Piha , 
_ 52. adroc auToupr® xepi, ‘turning his own hand upon 
himself, 


58. OimAoOn énoc, ‘ twofold name.’ 


54. mAextatcn . . Bion, ‘wrought for herself a shameful 
death with twisted halter.’ Cp. 0.7. 1268 o6 6) kpenacrhy 
Thy yuvatk’ éceldouev, | mrexralow alwpacw (‘swinging noose’) 
éumrem ey Lev nv. 


55. Tpiron dé: transl., ‘last.’ 


56 f. attoxtonoGnte kTA., ‘unhappy pair of fratricides, 
wrought with hands lifted against each other their common 
doom.’ énahAHAoin, lit. (set) against each other, is 
Hermann’s correction of én’ &4AAMAoin of the Mss. Elsewhere 
the adj. means one after (or on top of) another; but that is 
clearly no reason why Soph. should not have used it in the 
sense it must bear here. If én’ GAAHon be read, qualifying 
KaTelprdcanto, xepoin, though in the emphatic place, becomes 
a pointless supplement. On attoxtonotnte Jebb has a 
valuable note. The word means ‘‘not, ‘slaying themselves,’ or 
‘slaying each other,’ but simply, ‘slaying with their own 
hands’: the context explains that the person whom each slew 
was his own brother. So either (1) swicide, or (2) slaying of 
kinsfolk can be expressed by avOévrns, adroxrdvos, aitorpayys, 
avtopivos, ete. The compound merely expresses that the deed 
is done with one’s own hand, implying that such a use of 
one’s own hand is unnatural. This ambiguity is illustrated by 
1175 f. adréxerp & aiudooerar. XO. wérepa ratpwas 7} pds 
oixelas xepds ; ‘ By his father’s hand or by his own ?’” 


58 f. NON 0’ aU with édouuee’. ‘And now, again, we two, 
last left of all,—bethink thee how far the worst will be our 
doom.’ For 0x, ‘at the last,’ see App. I. 


60. whgon, ‘edict’; so 632. For this application of the 
word to a king’s Acree Jebb ep. 0.7. 606 wy mw aadH xrdvys | 
Yndw, OutrAn dé, i.e. ‘‘not by thine own royal voice alone, 


but by mine also.” TUPGNNOON: i.e. Kreon’s. For the 
allusive pl. ep. 48, 67. Kpdtn, the king’s ‘powers’ in the 


widest sense. 
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61. toGro uén: adverbial, ‘first.’ 


62. @c. . mayouuéna, ‘not made for conflict with men.’ 
Lit. not likely to fight. As in mpoc#Oev ws amoxrevGv, ‘intend- 
ing to kill,’ the s is strictly pleonastic. 


63. ék=v70, by, a common use. 
64. dxoven, for &or’ dkovew, expressing consequence, as 


often: ‘so that we must obey in these things.’ Tadr’: 
adverbial. 

65. uén emphasises érod, and o§N=‘therefore.’ For uén 
otn forming one expression=immo see App. I. TOUC 


tnd xeonéc might be an allusive pl. (48, 67) referring to 
Polyneikes alone, but is perhaps better taken to include the 
infernal gods, who would be offended by neglect of the dead. 


66. Bidzouc Téde, ‘I yield to constraint in this.’ 


67 f. Tote én Téder BeBAci, ‘those set in authority,’ i.e. 
Kreon, alyw properly means take a stride; so that BeBws 
means ‘standing astride, firmly planted, established.’ Cp. 996 
infr. and dugiBds, ‘ bestriding, protecting.’ 

TO rap nepiccd kTh., ‘for ‘tis senseless to be meddlesome.’ 
Hitherto Ismene has appeared to be influenced by a conviction 
that the proposed enterprise is hopeless, and by a natural fear 
of death. But in designating as ‘meddlesomeness’ what her 
sister regards as a sacred duty, she shows herself not merely 
timid, but heartless; and the needless offensiveness of the phrase 
naturally provokes Antigone to the scornful outburst which 
follows. As, however, the seque! shows (see 536 ff.), it is not 
the real Ismene who speaks here; her words are the hasty 
utterance of a weak, yet not unamiable nature which has not 
had time to reflect. For nmepicca npdceew cp. 780: Tr. 
617 70 uh VriOuuety, roumds dy, wepiood Spay, Lichas is bidden 
not to ‘meddle’ with the sealed casket entrusted to his care. 


69 f. or’ GN keAeUcawm’ KTA., ‘I shall not urge thee, and if 
hereafter thou shouldst wish to do it, I would not have thee 
do it with me.’ With Adéec supply éuol. Actual burial of 
Polyneikes was never contemplated; the task would be far 
beyond the strength of the two girls, even if they were not 
interrupted, as they certainly would be. But Antigone had 
hoped that her sister would join her in performing such simple 
rites and symbolic burial as lay in their power. Now that 
Ismene has refused, she says, ‘‘if hereafter you should be 
minded to do it at ail (npdccein is not for cupmpdocey), you 
must do it alone.” Hdéeoc means, ‘with my consent.’ 
Opwxc is merely a synonym of npdccein. For the variation ep. 
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O.T. 54 etrep dpters triode ys Homep Kparets: Hl. 986 cuprdver 
mwatpl, | cvykauy’ dde\p@, and 41 supra. 


71. GAN cor KTA., ‘No, be such as thou wilt.’ énoia is 
attracted into the case of its antecedent roavrn, from drolay or 
omoig. For GAAG see App. I. 


73. pikH . . pidou uéta, ‘I shall lie by his side, loving and 
loved.’ 


74 f. 8cia nanouprHcaca, ‘guilty of a holy crime.’ Scioc 
means ‘having the permission or approval of the gods.’ For 
the oxymoron cp. Horace’s splendide mendar, and Tennyson, 
‘His honour rooted in dishonour stood, | And faith unfaithful 
kept him falsely true.’ énel nAeion KTA.: these words 
give a reason for her resolve. Since she must be for ever in 
the spirit-world, the favour of those there (gods and shades of 
the dead) is of prime importance. TON énedde, for 7} Tots 
év0dade, 


76 f. coi: emphatic, as contrasting Ismene with herself ; 
‘but if so it seems good to thee.’ cot having been written, 
an emphatic oJ with xe is unnecessary. TO TON CEN 
KTA., ‘be thou a dishonourer of what (ordinances which) the 
gods have made for honour.’ atiudcac’ Exe (cp. 22) is 
equivalent to a perfect, and so denotes a continuing state. 


78. Gta noioduai: sc. ad’rd. ‘I do them no dishonour.’ 

To 0& . . Opan: the art. with the inf. frequently replaces 

the simple inf. The construction then strictly becomes that 
of an adverbial acc. (TO OpGN=as to doing). Op. 448. 


79. noMTON = dd\ews: cp. 631 pavréwy, = pavrelas: ‘cross 
the whole city’s will I cannot.’ 


80 f. cb uén KTh., ‘ Zhou canst make these pretexts.’ The 
opt. is a concessive potential (‘you can, if you like’). Hence, 
the consent or wish of the speaker being implied, comes the 
use by which this opt. is equivalent to a mild, and even toa 
strong imperative. ov, ‘now,’ see App. I. TAPON 
x“couca, ‘to heap the earth to a tomb over my loved brother.’ 
She does not contemplate more than covering the body with 
earth where it lay (see on 69), though the phrase she employs 
is the one regularly used of raising a mound of earth over a 
body actually buried in a grave beneath. 


83. TON cON é=dpeou NdTUON, ‘steer thine own fate aright.’ 
Cp. 167, 675. = 
84. GAN’ otn: see App. I. 


85. cUN: adverb; supply xedow. Cp. At. 960 Edy re SirXot 
Baowjs: O.L. 27 év & (Sand withal’) 6 ruppédpos eds. 
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86. ofuor: an exclamation of impatience and scorn. Transl. 
BObi: Katauda: sc. 7d épyov, ‘denounce it.’ kaTa-, 
against’ me. The verb occurs only here; the common word 
is kaTayopevw. noAhon: this Ionic form occurs also 7’. 
1196, but nowhere else in tragedy. 


88. ecputn éni wuypotci xTA., ‘Thou hast a hot heart for 
a chilling task.’ That is, a task that should chill with terror. 
The association of cold with grief and fear was familiar in the 
poets from the time of Homer. 


90. ei kai OunHcei r’, ‘ Yes, if thou canst.’ Kai emphasises. 
GUHXGNON épdc, ‘thou art enamoured of the impossible.’ 


91. Stan OH, when at last; see App. I. Transl., ‘There- 
fore, when strength fails me,—then, and not till then, shall 
I have left off to strive.’ The meaning is, ‘‘ You say I cannot 
succeed in my enterprise ; I answer that I shall not be found 
to have ceased my efforts until I die.” 


92. dpyHin, to begin with, ‘at all.’ 


94. mpockeicet here means be connected with, be in a certain 
relation to. The nature of the relation is defined by éxepa. 
Transl, ‘and to be hated by the dead shall be thy just 
lot.’ Cp. £7. 240 ef Tw m poo KeLpae xpnor@, ib. 1040 @ od 
mpockeca kax@: Tro. 185 T@ mpbokeuat Sova TAduwY; ‘TO 


whom am I attached (assigned) ? 


96. neicouai rap od KTA., ‘for I shall not suffer aught so 
grievous that it can rob me of a noble death.’ Not, ‘so 
grievous as an ignoble death.’ 


99. GNouc uén kTA.: as often, the first clause should be 
translated as though it were concessive ; ‘senseless as is thine 
errand, it is that of the true friend and lover.” Ismene pays a 
generous tribute to her sister’s heroism. Jebb takes the mean- 
ing to he ‘‘ ‘truly dear to thy friends’—i.e. both to the dead 
brother and to the living sister. The words are especially a 
parting assurance (ic6:) that Jsmene’s love is undiminished.” 
But in the phrase $/\as piAos, which occurs several times, p/dos 
seems always to be active ; so that, if Soph. had meant it to be 
passive here, he would have been bound to make the fact un- 
mistakeable. Cp. J. 7’. 609 rots pidous 7’ dpOas ptros: Eur. fr. 
194 pirat 7’ doparhs pitos: H.F. 585 rots pidas elvac Pldov | 
ra 7’ éxOpa moetv: Kur. Supp. 867 pidos 7 adyOhs Fy pirocs 
mapotol re | kal wh mapotow: Or. 454 dvoua yap, epyov 6’ ovK 
éxovow ol pidor | of wn ’mt ralor cvugopats dvres Pidor: L.A, 344 
Tos pitaow ovKér’ ola Tots mplv ws mpbabev piros. 


100-161. Parodos,—See Introduction. 
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100 f. d&eAfou: the epic 7edfov with Dorie &. TO KG)- 
Micton xTA., ‘fairest light of all that ever dawned upon Thebé 
and her seven gates.’ ‘The construction is Pdos gavev 7d 
kdddrrov pdos, light risen as the fairest light. For Kk&\Mcton 
T@N MpoTeépwNn cp. 1212 dpa dvorvxecrarny | KédevOov EpTw 
Tov mapeNovody dav; The best-known English example is 
Milton P.L. 4. 322 ‘Adam the goodliest man of men since 
born His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.’ O#Bu is 
the epic and poetic form of the town’s name; though Homer 
uses also O7j8au. 


102 ff. €pdneuc noré xTA., ‘thou hast shone out at last, 
eye of golden day, returning over Dirke’s streams.* The sun 
does not, in fact, rise for Thebes over the Dirke, which is on 
the w. of the town, but over the Ismenos on the E. ; but the 
Dirké is named as the representative river of Thebes. Cp. 844. 

uohotca (returning, as often) hints at the eagerness with 
which the reappearance of daylight had been awaited through 
an anxious night. Bhégapon. The degree to which the 
Greeks extended the meaning of concrete substantives is one 
of the most striking features of the language. The uses of 
dupa, dpOadhuds, and Br™epapov (eyelid) are an interesting 
exemplification of this. duua (besides more natural meta- 
phorical uses) means (1) the face, form, or aspect of a person 
or a thing personified: e.g. ® ravpduoppov duua Kygpiood 
matpés, Ion 1261; & pidrar’ Aias, & Eivapov dup’ éuot, At. 977 ; 
® dvobéarov dupa, ‘O form piteous to look upon,’ ib, 1004 ; 76 
8 dudweixnrov bupa viudoas, Tr. 527; bray d€ vuKros dupa 
(=vvE) Avyalas porn, 1.7. 110; Ews Kerauvs vuKrds du 
agelhero (Thy waxnv), Pers. 428 (dua vucrds seems never to 
be used of the moon, though we have vucrds d6d0aduds of the 
moon in Pindar and Aischylos). In 0.7. 987 wéyas y 6pOaduos 
ol marpos Tago, 6POadru.ds means comfort, a much bolder use than 
that in Andr. 406 els mais 68 Hv por ovrds dPOaduds Blov. 
For B\épapov meaning ‘eye,’ as in the present passage, cp. AZ. 
85 ckordow Brépapa kal Sedopxdra. In Phoin. 543 vuxrds 7 
apeyyés Bépapoy, it means face (not eye, as L. & S. state) ; 
and in Jon 188 we have dvdtuwv mpoodmruv KaddiBrépapov as, 
‘the fair-faced brightness of twin facades’ (of a temple). 

dupa cannot mean simply a thing seen, sight, as L. & S. 
state. 


106 ff. TON AeUKacmiN KTA.: the clause gives the ground 
for Ka4\AicTon in 100: ‘for the warrior of the white shield, who 
came forth in his panoply from Argos, thou hast quickened 
to headlong flight with swifter bridle.’ 

pera is mused collectively of the whole Argive host, of whom 
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the white shield was a special mark; cp. the collective use of 
6 BapBapos, ‘ the barbarians,’ 6 M#dos, ‘the Persians.’ gurdda 
is proleptic. The Argives had begun to steal away in the 
night; the coming of the daylight enabled the Thebans to 
pursue, and the retreat became a rout. This is the point of 
ozuTépw. The mss. give “Apréeen p@ta Banta, of which 
there are many other corrections besides that in the text. 


110 ff. oc . . FloAunefxouc: the mss. give 6n . . Flodu- 
NeikHc. This leaves 6n without a verb to govern it, and also 
makes the alerédc (113) to be Polyneikes, whereas it is un- 
doubtedly the whole Argive host. Transl., ‘who moved by 
(é«) Polyneikes’ quarrel and contention, set out against our 
land, and, like a sharp-screaming eagle, covered with snow- 
white wing he flew over (the border) into the land, with myriad 
arms and plumed helms.’ 

Tlo\uneixouc . . Neiké@n: the latter word is a play on 
the name TloAu-nefkue as taken to mean Qwarredler. Of 
course, as given to the infant, the name had not this meaning, 
but rather ‘ Quarrelled-for,’ ‘Precious’; ep. ILodvgmdos, "Ioujvn 
(=Désirée), Desiderio (Ital.), Aimée; and for an English 
instance of the verbal play, Shaksp.’s ‘Old Gaunt indeed, 
and gaunt in being old.’ Gpeeic, ‘having set forth.’ 
The only other instances of the pass. in this sense seem to 
be in Her. In Attic prose the act. was used, generally absol. 
or with a dat. (dpavres r@ orpar@), but sometimes with an ace. 
(dpavres Tas vats). The passive may have been employed here 
merely to avoid the everyday associations of the act., but 
certainly not without a consciousness that d&peeic might also 
mean ‘soaring’; cp. Od. 19. 540 5 & és aldépa Stay dépOy, of 
an eagle. NeIkéwon : see Introduction. XlONoc is a 
gen. of material used figuratively ; the Greek gen. is never 
the mere equivalent of an epithet, as we say ‘lips of coral.’ 
In 77. 19 pwéd\awd 7’ dorpwv éxrédNourev evppovn, ‘the black 
night with its stars hath passed away,’ dorpwy is a possessive 
gen. ; the night belongs to the stars as the day belongs to the 
sun. creranéc agrees not with alerdéc, but with dc (110), 
the comparison with the eagle suggesting to the poet to describe 
as a mrépvé the white shield with which the Argive was 
‘covered’ (protected, ep. O.C. mipyor pév ob | ridkw oréyovow). 
In the words that follow the metaphor is abandoned. 
There is no difference in meaning between uetad and cun. For 
the use of the latter ep. Ad. 30 mndavta media odv veoppdyTw 
Elpec: Ll. 184 decxe? civ orodg. Note the epic form of the 
dat. Kopveecct: cp. 976 xeElperot. 


117 ff. crac 0’ Gnte ueddopon: with these words we have 
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once more the figure of the eagle; and though what follows 
is mainly literal, the colouring of the metaphor reappears here 
and there to the end of the antistrophe (Guiyanon . . 
FéNUCIN . . OpaKONTOC). cTdc is subordinated to Gu@ryaNnoon : 
‘having gaped round about when he had paused.’ The eagle 
pauses over the city, and then flies round and round seeking 
an entrance. ‘Transl., ‘he paused above our homes, with spears 
lusting for blood he opened a gaping mouth round about our 
seven gates ; but he departed’ ete. Tor the desiderative pone- 
caicin (the Mss. give the unmetrical @onfaicin) cp. Ph. 1209 
gpova pova voos dn, At. 582 Opnvety erwodas mpds ToavTe mhyart, 
‘to drone charms over a hurt that demands the knife.’ 

ctéua | have taken as adverbial with augiyaray, ‘ gaping with 
his mouth at the seven gates’: for éntdnudon ctéua cp. 1301 
Bopla, and see on 1021 f. The words are generally taken to 
mean the entrance (entrances ?) afforded by the seven gates: but 
the use of the sing. is excessively harsh, and becomes doubly so 
when made the object of Gu@iyanwn. o7dua does not appear 
to be used elsewhere of a bird’s mouth, but there is no reason 
why it should not be so used ; Homer uses dyxvAoxelAns of an 
eagle, and xetAos is used of a bird’s beak, Lon 1199. 


121. rénucin: locative or instrumental. Kal crepadnwud 
KTA., ‘or the fire of the pine-torch had destroyed our 
ramparts’ coronal.’ Cp. Hec. 910 amd 6é orepdvay xéxapoar | 
mipywy, ‘thou art shorn of the battlements that made thy 
crown’ (the chorus is apostrophising Troy). 


124 ff. tofoc Gugi NOt’ érdeu kt. ‘So furious behind him 
rose the din of battle, a terror which the dragon’s foe could not 
master.’ The words refer to the Theban pursuit of the fugi- 
tives: see 106 n. ad fin. étrdeu, of an intense or loud 
noise ; cp. Pers. 574 fetve 6é SucBduxrov | Bodrw Tadaway avddy : 
Med. 201 rt uarny relvover Body ; of musicians at feasts. mataroc 
(an onomatopoeic word), clatter, esp. of metal things, as armour ; 
but also expressing the crash of a falling tree and the splash of 
a body falling into water. Gntindhew kTA.: lit., a thing hard 
to overcome for the foe of the dragon. Sucyeipwua is not formed 
according to rule. Neuters in -wa compounded with duc- 
should be formed from a verb compounded with 6dvc-; e.g. 
dvorixnua from dvorvxyéw. But there is no verb ducxepdw. 
Indeed, such a verb would itself be a false form ; for the forma- 
tion of compound verbs follows the same analogy. They are 
not formed by merely prefixing a noun-stem or adverb to the 
siinpke verb. Thus xako-Aéyw, ev-rpdoow, duc-uavOdvw would 
be wrong. The verb required must be formed as a derivative 
from a noun, and the normal termination for such verbs is -éw. 
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Accordingly we have xaxooyéw from kaxoNdyos, edrpayéw from 
eUmpayys, Ovopabéw from dvouadys. Irregular forms, however, 
are found, suchas dvedvycKw, ducolfw. The mss. hesitate between 
&ntindAw .. dpdKonti and antinddou .. dpdKontoc. Neither 
gives a satisfactory sense, and I have without hesitation adopted 
Jebb’s admirable and convincing correction. 


127, uerdduc, ‘arrogant’; cp. 1350 peyddor Abyou. 


129. mohA® fPevuaTi mpocniccouénouc, ‘coming on in a 
mighty flood.’ Cp. Theb. 80 pet rodds 65 News pddpomos imméras, 
‘see the mighty host of them cometh on like a flood,—they 
race amain with flying steeds.’ 


130. ypucoG Kanayfc tneponAiaic, ‘in the o’erweening 
pride of their clanking gold.’ ‘The mss. give bnepontiac and 
other impossibilities, of which tneponMiaic (with the lengthened 
1, as in Hom.) is a highly probable correction ; cep. Z/. 1. 205 7s 
UmepomNlyot. 


131 ff. nakré finte? nupt xtA., ‘with his bolt of fire he 
hurleth down him who was now rushing to raise the shout of 
victory at his goal upon our battlements.’ mdAAoo means to 
toss up and down, and so is used of that preliminary up and 
down movement of the hand by which a man poises a spear 
which he is about to throw, or a weight which he is about to 
‘put.’ It is used of ‘dandling’ a baby (J/. 6. 474), of tossing 
lots in a helmet, of dancing, and of the leaping of fishes or of 
the heart from fear. madté&® here implies, though it does not 
express, the act of throwing. SadBic means the scratch-line 
or starting-place for a race or other competition. Since, in the 
diavdos and other races longer than the ordé.ov, this line marked 
also the finish of the race, the word could be used, as here, 
in the sense of goal. BadBidwn Gkpon=lit. goat at the top, 
sc. of the wall. GAakdezai, to raise the cry ¢dadali, ‘Hurrah !’ 
The reference is to Kapaneus, who had boasted pnd’ ay 76d 
ceuvov tip vw eipyabety Aids | 7d wh od Kar’ dKpwr mepydmwy 
éXety rod, Phoin. 1175. 


134 ff. GntirUna 0’ éni ra «th. ‘Swung out, torch in hand, 
he fell upon the earth that met shock with shock,—he who 
that instant before (réTe), in the frenzy of his mad onset, was 
breathing against us the blasts of the hurricane of his hate.’ 
For antituna (which I think the poet meant here to have its 
literal sense, rather than the ordinary one, hard) see Lex. 
Tantadweeic: in this form the verb occurs only here. raday- 
revw, which is the same word in another form, means to swing 
or oscillate as a thing does which is being weighed in a balance 
(rd\avrov). He was struck violently in the breast, and described 
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a parabola in falling. What Sophokles here suggests by one 
word, Euripides (Phoin. 1182 ff.) describes as follows :—e 
Kuyudkav | érpevdovaro ywpls add\prwv pmédy, | Kouor pev els 
“Oduumov aiua 5’ és  xOdva, | xetpes dé Kal KON ws KiKrAwp’ 
"Télovos | eiNooer’, és yqv 5 éumvpos mlmre vexpos, ‘and he was 
flung from the ladder as from a sling, with limbs all spread 
abroad, his hair flying up to the sky, his blood dropping to 
the earth ; and his arms and legs spinning round like Ixion’s 
wheel ; and he falls to earth a blasted corpse.’ It hardly 
needed this passage to show that Tantahweeic does not mean 
that Kapaneus went down straight ‘with a dump,’ as does 
a scale-pan in which a heavy weight has been suddenly 
placed. But so it has been taken. 


138 ff. efye 9 GAAa KtA. ‘ But all that went otherwise ; and 
to others other dooms were dispensed, to one this, to one that, 
by the buffetings of the mighty War-god, (strong helper like) the 
trace-horse on the right.’ 

Ta uéN: the threats of Kapaneus. Oezidceipoc: Greek 
taste felt no objection to the abrupt introduction of so strange a 
metaphor as this, though it comes upon us with something of 
a shock. The Greek race-course was shaped like a hair-pin 
joined at the two ends. At each end was a pillar (kaumrip, 
viooa) which must be turned as sharply as possible. The 
TéOpimmoyv (sc. &pua) was drawn by four horses driven abreast. 
The two middle ones ({Wysor) drew by a double yoke firmly 
attached to the pole. The two outside ones drew by traces 
(cepal), which formed their sole attachment to the car, and 
they appear not to have been attached to the other horses at 
all (see Hl, 743 n.). They were called cecpato or cerpaddpor, 
and distinguished as 6 mpookeiuevos (the left-hand or ‘near’ 
one) and dééos cerpatos or, as here, deéidcecpos (the right-hand 
one). The course of the four-horse races consisted of twelve 
circuits, and the turns were made to the left. At twenty- 
three points, therefore, the outside horse had considerably more 
work to do than the others; for while the mpockeiuevos was 
held in, the deédce.pos was urged to still greater speed. For 
this reason the best horse of the team was selected for this 
place, and success in the race largely depended on his perform- 
ance. This is the point of the metaphor here. 


142. {coi npdc Ycouc, ‘against other seven.’ 
143. néryadka TéAn, ‘the tribute of their arms of bronze’ ; 
ep. Tr. 288 réhy 7’ &yKapra. 


14 ff. xae’ abtotn (=xar’ aAd7jAow, as elsewhere) KTh., 
‘having set their spears each against other, share both, in 
double victory, a common death.’ Lit., dowbly victorious spears. 
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This would ordinarily mean that both were victorious on two 
occasions, but Greek idiom is sufficiently flexible to allow two 
spears, each of which conquered the other, to be described in 
combination as ‘doubly victorious.’ So Ai. 251 dixparets 
*Arpeidar: the two Atreidai, taken together, exercise a double 
sway. -Cp. O.C, 1055 dicrddous . . ddeApds: the two sisters, 
being in each other’s company, ‘ travel double,’ since each is 
taking a journey. The explanation of muxvémrepor . . dnddves, 
0.0. 17, is the same: many nightingales, regarded as a flock, 
have many wings. Soa solitary traveller can be described as 
oldgwvos (O0.T'. 846), because he has girded himself for his journey 
alone, and not in company: cp. Pers. 139 pordsvé, of a wife 
whose husband is away at the wars: she is left ‘in single har- 
ness, —a metaphor less strange to a Greek than to us, since 
fevyvuse was commonly used of marriage. 


148. GAAG rap . . Adee, for add’, HAGE ydp, ‘But since 
Victory hath come.’ 


149. noAvapuate: the Boiotians and esp. the Thebans were 
from early times famous for their chariots ; cp. ZZ. 4. 391 Kaé- 
peetot, Kévtopes trmwv. The Thebans were said to have invented 
the chariot. Gntixapetca OxBa, ‘‘‘ with joy responsive 
to the joy of Thebé.” The goddess Niké has come to meet 
the victors, and their joy is reflected in her radiant smile” 


(Jebb). 


151. eéceai (inf. for imper.) AHcuocunan, ‘forget.’ This 
periphrasis with 7é@nu (act. and mid.) is common in the poets. 
Cp. Lon 1225 pbvoy ridetoay, ‘attempting to do murder’; 4g. 
1583 Adkrioua Selmvov TiOels, =axTifwy detrvoy (the line needs 
no correction); 0.7’. 134 000’ émisrpophy, ‘showed care for.’ 
So Virg. A. 4. 604 dedit ampla ruwinam . . domus. 


153. nannuxioic: ‘‘since a mavvuxls was esp, grateful to 
the city’s tutelar god ieee (1147), whose’ rites are vixrwp 
7a wodhd (Bur. Bacch. 486)” (Jebb). OrBac édedixooon, 


‘who shaketh the land of Thee’ (with his dances). The gen. 
O©riBac depends, not on xOwy in éheAfxeoon, but on the trans. 
force of the adj. ; cp. 1185 IHaAddos . . mpooryopos (where sce 
n.); Hec. 235 xapdias Snxrjpia. This gen. is rarely found in 
prose, and only when the adj. is clearly substantival: Herod. 
2. 74 lpol dques avOpdrwy ovdauds Ondrmwoves. 

155. GAN’ 8de rdp, ‘But we pause, for here comes.’ See 
App. I. 

156. The line is deficient by a spondee or anapaest. Jebb 


suggests Spon or taréc. This would be constructed with 
what follows; ‘made our new ruler by the new fortunes the 


F 
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gods have given us.’ Kpéoon is scanned as a monosyllable 
by synizesis. éni cuntuxtaic, lit. ‘on the conditions of the 


new fortunes.’ 


158 f. Tina ON UATIN Epéccoon KTA. ‘ What purpose doth he 
meditate, in that he hath proposed this conference of the elders 
which he hath convoked?’ For épéccaon metaphorically used 
of any quickly repeated movement cp. J. A. 189 épécoww cov 
moda, Ag. 152 mrepiywy éperpmotow éperoduevor, At. 251 rolas 
épéccovocw dreds, ‘such threats they ply.’ The word appears 
to be used only here of ‘turning over’ in the mind. Since 
at Athens cUrkAHToc was technical for a specially summoned 
meeting of the éxxAnola, ordinary meetings being called kupla, 
we are no doubt meant to understand here that Kreon has 
summoned the elders to a special council. npotieeTo, 
proposutt. The word was common in the sense of proposing 
a discussion. 


161. néupac, not=perareuWduevos, ‘having sent for us,’ 
but ‘having sent (notice) to us by a general summons,’ i.e. the 
summons which all the yepovota received. 


162-331. First Episode. See Introduction. 


162 f. GNopec, ‘Sirs.’ Ta UEN OH KTA. ‘Our state and 
her fortunes, which they had tossed in fierce storm, at last (04) 
the gods have again safely righted.’ For the metaphor (a 
common one) cp. ZTheb. 2 dcris pudrddocer mpayos ev mptury 
modews | olaxa vwudy, Bépapa wh Koay Urvy. 


165. ikécear is epexegetic: L caused you to set forth 
(Ecreika) for coming, i.e. so as to come. This extremely 
common use of the inf. will be better understood if it is 
remembered that the inf. is the dat. of a verbal noun. Thus 
édwke NaBety means literally, ‘he gave it for taking,’ i.e. for the 
other to take. ToUTo uéN, ‘first,’ is answered by To@T’ 
aveic below. 


166. KpatH, ‘ powers.’ 


167, Gpeou: was keeping straight in its course; ‘steered 
the state,’ not as in 163. Cp. 83. 


168. The meaning is not quite clearly expressed. The 
thought is, ‘When Oedipus was king you were loyal to 7dv 
kelvou maida (Laios’ son Oedipus), and when Oedipus was no 
more you were loyal to rods kelvov matéas (Oedipus’ two sons)’ ; 
but the two clauses here given in Greek are compressed into 
one, go that ToUc Keinwn natdac, ‘their sons,’ means ‘ their sons 
respectively.’ It does not designate Eteokles and Polyneikes 
only, as ‘descendants’ of both Laios and Oedipus. 
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uENONTaC augi: standing bythem. Transl., ‘and again, when 
Oedipus steered the state, and also when he had passed away, 
your steadfast hearts were loyal both to him and to his sons.’ 


170. Ste: causal, as often. mpoc SinAfAc uoipac, ‘ by a 
doubled doom’; cp, 14 n. 


172. adrdéxeipt cUN midcuaTi, ‘with pollution of each by a 
brother’s blood.’ For cun introducing a modal circumstance 
ep. 1166 véw Evy udpw eOaves. 


173. KpadtH . . Kal epdnouc: powers and the throne, for 


‘the throne and its powers’; ep. 60, 166. oH, ‘now’; 
see App. I. 
175. 9é, as often, is merely introductory, ‘ Now.’ nantéc 


is used, according to the regular idiom, where we should say 
‘any.’ The impossibility is predicated of every case. 

176 f. wuyrin, ‘soul’ or ‘nature,’ a general word. 
pponHua;: the ‘spirit’ which will prompt his actions. 


rN@UHN, ‘mind,’ his thoughts and judgments. npin Gn 
KTA., ‘until he be seen in the practice of government and the 
making of laws.’ apxaic: the pl. denotes various specific 
acts of apx7, the administrative or executive side of govern- 
ment ; Nouoicin denotes its legislative side. EnTpIBHc : 


engaged in (objective sense), rather than practised in (sub- 
jective). With pani supply dv. The saying apxi delxvvow 
dvdpa was attributed to more than one of the Seven Sages. 


178 ff. éuoi rdp kTA. Thrice in this speech the poet (no 
doubt designedly) has made Kreon’s tendency to self-assertion 
obscure the connexion of his thought; here, and at 183 and 
184. Kreon means,—‘dpy delxvuow dvdpa, for (rap, 178) a 
ruler sometimes fails in his duty from fear (of unpopularity, 
178-80), or to serve the interests of a friend (182-83). J 
condemn such men (181, 183). or (rdép, 184-90) they en- 
danger their city,—whereas it is only when the city prospers 
that the citizens can prosper or the ruler make true friends. J 
should never imitate such behaviour (oUr’ Qn ctoonHicauu, 185).’ 
But in each sentence he has made the personal statement the 
main clause, and relegated the general statements to a sub- 
ordinate clause. The matter of Polyneikes and his own edict is, 


of course, in his mind all through. ndcan noAin, the whole 
city. Transl., ‘ being sovereign ruler of the state.’ 
179. Gnrera, ‘holds to.’ For the indic. used instead 


of the normal 4s dy wh &mrnrar see App. III. 


180. érkAvicac yer=a perfect denoting a continuing state, 
‘keeps silent,’ 
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182. For uefzon’ . . anti instead of the simple gen. ep. 
Tr. 577 avr cov méov. 


183. odauod Aérw, ‘I hold in no esteem.’ Cf. ovdevds 
Noyou (or év ovdevt Ndyw) movetoMa, and our phrase ‘the rest 
were nowhere.’ 


184. érdo rap: see on 178. 


186. dctofc, for els doro’s, as often. The notion of ‘interest’ 
is generally, but not always, traceable when the dat. is used. 


187. OucuenA yeondc: the adj. is practically a subst. For 
the gen. see on 153 éNedlx wy. 


189. HO’ éctin A ceozouca KTA., ‘our country it is that keeps 
us safe, and only while she voyages on steady keel do we 
aboard her gain our friends.’ That is, our real friends ; ‘since 
friends made at the cost of endangering or wrecking the ship of 
the State cannot properly be considered friends at all: they are 
piror &gpiror” (Jebb). For épefc cp. 163 épdwoar. 


191. Toiotcd’ érd> Néuoict KTA. ‘Such are the principles by 
which I am for making this state prosper.’ For the present atizoo 
implying purpose ep. Jon 231 Oeod dé véuor | ob mapaBatvouer, 
‘we are not for transgressing.’ The use may be an extension 
of the ‘‘ prophetic present,” as Pind. O. 8. 42 Iépyapos augt 
reals, Hpws, Xepos épyaclars aNloxerat, ‘shall be captured.’ For 
the impf. similarly used cp. 285. 


195. ndnta, adverbial, ‘having shown all prowess.’ 
196 f. Ta nant’ Eparnicat: to do all the holy rites, ‘make all 
those holy offerings that pass to the underworld to the noblest 


dead.’ As Jebb remarks, the v.l. &parnicai is to be rejected, 
because it implies purification from pollution ; but of this, in 


Kreon’s view, Eteokles had no need. épxerar Kato : 
the libations were supposed actually to reach the dead. Cp. 
Pers. 626 ov dé méusre xods Oaddpous wd yas. Nekpoic, for 


eis with acc. ; cp. 186 n. 


199. érrenetc, ‘of his race.’ ecouc means both their 
temples and their wooden images, Bpérn. The line is clearly 
a reminiscence of TJheb. 582 mé6duw marpwav Kal Oeods rods 
évyyevets | ropOety (also of Polyneikes). See on 212. 


200. purac Kateheon, ‘returning from his exile.’ Katép- 
xouai was technical in this tense; cp. Cho. 3 (Orestes speaks) 
Hkw yap és yiv tHvde kal karépxoua, In Theb. 629 ff. Polyneikes 
bears a shield on which is a figure of Aéky with the legend 
KATAS=O ANAPA TONAE. 


201. aYuatoc Koino0 ndcaceai (raréoua), ‘to feed on his 
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people’s blood.’ Koiwod might mean ‘his brother’s’ (cp. 1), 
but the other view better suits the words that follow. 
touc 06, ‘the rest,’ those whom he did not slay. ndcaceat ; 
Kreon uses this gross exaggeration, by way of excuse for his 
own conduct. When Hekabé says (Zl. 24. 212) rod éyw wéoor 
fmap (Achilles’) éyouue | éoPéuevar, of course she does not mean 
it; Beatrice in Much Ado says, ‘I could eat his heart in the 
market-place’ (quoted by Leaf ad loc.). 

203. €kKeKHpUKTaL: MSS. éxkexnpUxOac (sic), which, if re- 
tained, would require the improbable alteration of Taga to éyw. 

205 f. édecrén agrees with Oéuac, which is adverbial acc. 
(as to his body) with aixiceénta. idetN is epexegetic. Transl., 
‘that men may see his body foully used and eaten by birds 
and dogs.’ 


207 f. ToI6Nd’ éudN ppdNHua, ‘such is my spirit.’ éu6n, 
emphatic ; see on 178. For ppénHua see on 176. é& 
éuo0, ‘through me,’ Le. by anything I do. TIA Mpoé=zouc!, 


‘be preferred in honour.’ The Mss. give TwuHN, but this gives 
an unexampled and unlikely construction, whether taken as 
adverbial or as ace. obj. 


210. Tusicerai: remark the fut. mid. used as pass. 


211 f. The Mss. give kal TON eGuweNA in 212, which has been 
needlessly altered to kac. With tadta supply maety : tt pleases 
thee to do these things to the disloyal etc. There is a curious 
parallel both in construction and subject matter in Zheb. 1025 
(=1016 Wecklein) roatr’ edoéev Twoe Kaduelwy réde, ‘thus 
hath the Kadmean government resolved to treat these two,’ 
where Verrall has corrected the impossible T@de of the Mss. 
(r@de could not agree with ré\e, because the ‘authorities’ 
were not present on the stage). Cp. dg. 985 zl 0 ay (se. 
motnoat) doxe? cou IIpiamos, ef dd’ qwuoev ; 497 infr. So in 441 
héyw is omitted; and cp. 577 wh rpiBds err. Transl. ‘Thou 
art pleased thus to deal with this city’s foe and with its friend.’ 


213, Néuew O€ KTA,, ‘and to take what order thou wilt 
(nant, any and every), that is in thy power.’ Tor’ is Platt’s 
correction. (L gives nour, others noU T or not’.) He ep. 77. 
458 70 ph mudécOa, TobTd mw adytveey d&v, 466 infr. and O.C. 
639. 

215. doc Un kTK., ‘keep ye watch, then, that this order be 
obeyed.’ cc &Nn does not appear to be used elsewhere elliptic- 


ally (=opGre ws dv). In the elliptic use the fut. indic. is 
always used, as dws dvnp écer, ‘Come, be a man.’ For 


eipHUeNooN, of orders, cp. the common phrases eipnudvoy, eipnro 
6é, ‘their orders were’ ete. 
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216. NewrTépw KTA., ‘on some younger shoulders lay this 
duty.’ toro is obj. of mpdeec, and Bacrdzein is epexegetic. 
For npdeec, of setting a task, cp. 1249. 


218. Ti OAT’ Gn KTA., ‘what further duty is this, then, that 
thou wouldst impose ?’ 


219. émywpein, ‘side with.’ Cp. Lat. pedibus ire in 


sententiam, of voting. dmicToUcin = drevOovow, as 381, 656. 
Tae: adverbial, ‘herein.’ 
221 f. kal uHn KTA. ‘That, mark you, is the wage.’ Ghn’ 


tn’ éXnidoon, ‘yet through the lure of their hopes.’ 
223. For the position of ot cp. 96. 


225 f. noAAac rdp xTK., ‘for many a time my thoughts 
brought me to a stop, and I wheeled round in the way, to go 
back again.’ 

227. nodAd is obj. of uwueouueNH only: ‘for my heart held 
much talk with me, as thus.’ 


228 f. tadac . . TAHuwN: ‘poor fool,’. . ‘Stopping again, 
you rascal?’ The two adjectives are not synonyms here ; 
TAHUON implies hardihood, as often. The Guard’s style is 
suggestive of Shakspeare’s Launce. 


231. tToiaGe’ éNiccon KTh., ‘with such perpendings I went 
on my way loitering and slow.’ éhiccwn: see on 158 
€péoowv. HNUTON (mark the impf.: sc. rv ddr). 
cxoAf, by reason of leisureliness : ‘slow because I loitered.’ 


232. rirnerai: historic, =éyévero. 


233. énikHcen : impersonal, as often ; cp. Herod. 6. 101 évixa 
(=boke) wh exdurety Thy modkw. ‘At last, however, it was 
carried that I come hither to thee.’ cof: for the dat. see on 186. 

234. Td uHedéN, ‘a thing of naught’ see on 1325. dé 
introducing apodosis, as 0. 7. 302. 


235, Sedparuénoc: note the force of the perf. implying a 
continuing result ; ‘with this hope firm grasped.’ 


236. TO wh naeein depends on éAntdoc dedparuéNnoc as= 
é\rifwy. For Té with the inf. see on 78, 


238. téuautod, ‘what touches myself.’ rap is the prefatory 
ydép which almost invariably introduces a story. 


239. Sctic AN, who had been.’ This is not indice. for opt. 
The or. recta was ris fv ; and the impf. is by the rule retained 
in the or. obl. without change. 


241, e re croydzei KTA., ‘thine archery is good, and would 
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make good protection about the matter.’ The man’s enemy is 
Kreon’s blame. To keep this off, he assumes the offensive, 
and aims at it the arrows of his denials, which thus form a 
‘protection’ of his position. Kreon ironically compliments 
him on his skill. Cp. Soph. fr. 376 mregdpaypuévor ws 
domdodxos 7) DKvOns ToEevmacwv. By this simple explanation 
the two verbs are naturally combined so as to form a single 
picture (which seems to me necessary), and the various altera- 
tions of the text proposed to this end become needless. 

For dHAofe see on 20. Néon, ‘strange.’ 


243. Ta deind, ‘dangers’; the danger he incurs by bringing 
this news. 


244, oUKoun xTA.: these negative questions are generally 
best translated by the imperative to which they are equivalent. 
note, at last, tandem aliquando; cp. Ph. 816 wébes wore, 
Ran. 268 &ueddov dpa mavcew moré, ‘I thought I should stop 
them at last.’ Transl. ‘Come, speak, and have done with it, 
and then begone.’ 


245 ff. Kai OH (see App. I.) xTA. ‘Well, now I tell thee. 
The body—some one has just buried it and gone off; he has 
sprinkled . . and done what is meet for removing heaven’s 
ban.’ The two clauses kani. . (kaf=and) and Kdqarictedcac 

. explain eawac. 


247. Ka@aricreucac & ypH. That is (I quote Jebb’s note) 
‘‘having made the due offerings, perhaps flowers (47. 896) or 
otépn of wool. We may doubt whether the poet thought of 
any xoal as having been poured by Antigone at this first 
visit: see n. on 429. &@arictevcac and éparicteucac are 
equally possible; but I prefer the former, because here, as 
v. 256 suggests, the idea is that of ddoowoduevos,—having 
avoided an dyos by satisfying religion : see on, 196 éfayviom.” 


249. renfdoc, ‘ pickaxe,’ for making a grave. 
250. ékBoAH: abstract for concrete. Transl., ‘no throwing 
up of earth by mattock,’ 


253. 6 np@roc Auepockdnoc: there was, of course, to be 
also a night-watch. This man was the first sentry to arrive 
on the spot. Antigone had visited the body before the guard’s 
arrival. 


255. Fipanicto, ‘had disappeared,’ being covered with the 
sprinkled dust. TuUBHpHc: cp. 305 n. 


256. Groc gevrontoc bc, ‘spread as ‘t were by one that 
would avoid a curse.’ For Groc see on 775. @eUronToc 
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(supply twos, as elsewhere) is not gen. abs., but possessive, 
depending on Kénic. 


259 f. Aérot O€ KTA., ‘and noisy words of abuse we flung 
at one another.’ pd0os denotes noise combined with move- 
ment or tumult, especially the noise of rushing waters. 
én GAAHAoicin is used as though the other words in the line 
had been Néyos Kaxots éppofovuey: and similarly the nom. 
pvAaz which follows; though even so, @vAaE pidaxa éXéyxovTeEs 
would be the usual way of speaking. See Additional Notes, p.145. 


263. énapriic, ‘convicted.’ Cp. Tac. tum etiain vanitatis 
manifestus, ‘convicted of falsehood.’ G\N’ €peure uN 
eidénai, ‘but each pleaded ignorance.’ There is no need to 
alter the text here, as Jebb’s interpretation shows. The 
following note is taken from his. &xagros, as subj. of épeure, 
is evolved from oUdeic: cep. fr. 327 éuol 6’ ovdels Soe? | elvar, 
mévns dv, dvocos, adN’ del vooety, Dem. or. 20 § 74 undels POdvw 
TO médov akovon, GAN, av aAnOes 7, cKoreEiTH. €peure uh 
eldénai, ‘pleaded in defence that he knew nothing of the 
matter,’ is an extension of the common use gdevyev=be a 
defendant: ep. Aisch. Supp. 390, where the Argive king says 
to the Danaides, whose cousins threaten to seize them under 
Egyptian law, de? ro cé pevyety Kara vopous Tovs oikober | ws 
ovx €xovar KOpos ovdév audi cod, ‘you must plead in accordance 
with Egyptian law that they have no right over you.’ So 
defendere, Cic. In Pison. 10. 5 st triumphwm non cupiebas, 
cuius tandem ret te cupiditate arsisse defendes? ‘will you 
plead ?’ ut (not ov«) eidénal, as after verbs of denying. 


266. TO urte Opacai: for the art. see on 78. 


268. oUden AN KTA., ‘we were gaining naught, search as we 
would.’ 


269. tic cic: usually efs 71s. There are other instances. 


270 f. ob rap efyouen KTA., ‘for we knew not how to gainsay 
him, nor how we could prosper if we did his bidding.’ 
Opdntec=el dpguer, if we should do (the thing he proposed). 


278. coi: for es cé, the regular construction. Cp. 186, 234. 


274. Kaue TON Oucdaiuona KTA., ‘and I am the luckless 
wight that the lot condemns to win this happiness.’ A bit 
of grim irony. 

278 f. naz, éuof tor xtA., ‘Sire, my own thoughts have 
long been debating, is this haply (m1) the work of heaven ?’ 
With otjpron supply éort. uH can introduce a direct 
question, in which it has no negative force, as Pers. 344 -u7 
cot Soxodper, ‘do we seem?’ Here we have this direct quesiion 
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forming a subordinate clause in dependence on foudever: cp. 
1253n. Exclamatory clauses are similarly used as subordinates ; 
ep. Lon 796 dv’ vypiy dumratny | aibépa . ., | ofov, ofov dd-yvos 
éraGov, ‘I would that I might fly up. ., (seeing) what a 
sorrow has come to me.’ See also App. II. i. ad fin. 
éuoi, dat. of interest, for me; not dat. obj. with Boudevei, 
advises me. eeHAaton, sent by the gods, i.e. done by 
them ; cp. Jon 1892 & twos Oenddrov, ‘by some agency 
divine.’ 
280. Kai emphasises uecr@cai, ‘fill me to the full.’ 


285. €xpunton, ‘were they for covering,’ likely to cover? 
Cp. 191 n. 


287. Néuouc diackedGn: Jebb cp. Tennyson, ‘Red ruin, 
and the breaking up of laws.’ 


289. tadta (Kreon’s edict) is obj. of suédic gépontec, 
‘impatient of this my order.’ éppdeoun, ‘from the first 
made clamour against me.’ See on 259. 


291. Kapa ceiontec: like a restive horse. 


292. OiKaiooc: dutifully, ‘as their duty bade.’ @c 
cTéprein éué, ‘as who would bear my rule’; lit. so as 
(ws=ore) to tolerate me. Cp. P.V. 11 rhv Ads ruparvida | 
orTéepyew. 


293 f. ToUTouc: the guards ; T@Nnoe: the disaffected citizens. 
&x, as in 63. eiprdceai depends on é=enicrauat, 


295. ovdtn rdp xTA., ‘for nothing so evil as is money 
ever pushed into currency among men.’ Nouicua meant 
(1) institutum, a current practice or custom; (2) current coin 
(the only use in prose). The word is rare even in poetry in 
sense (1), vduuoyv or vouos being ordinarily used. Here it is 
used in the general sense of a thing cwrrent,‘covering both the 
meanings given above. ovdéNn alone is subject, KaKON 
Nowicua being a secondary predicate: nothing has sprung wp 
as a bad thing current such as is (so bad as) money. 

296 f. Mr. Platt has pointed out that when Virgil writes 
a sentence like ‘iam redit e¢ Virgo, redewnt Saturnia regna,’ 
the ef means ‘both,’ and the repeated verb stands for a second 
et meaning ‘and.’ So here, in Toto Kai .. mopeet, T60’. . 
ézanictucin he takes 160’, repeating rofiro, to stand for kal. 
As there seems to be little doubt that this view is correct, 
I have followed him in reading néAeic T’ (not néAeic) in 673, 
where Hde repeating atirH stands for cal. nopee?, ‘sacks,’ 
having purchased betrayal to the enemy ; cp. Hor. C. 3. 16. 12 
difidit wrbiwm | portas vir Macedo et subruit aemutos | veges 
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muneribus. ésanictucin, through intrigues backed by 
money. 


298. 160’ éxdiddcKei KTA., ‘this is a tutor that trains honest 
minds amiss, to the essaying of things shameful.’ Yctacear 
npéc: to face towards, address one’s self to. 


300 f. naNnoupriac . . xen, ‘shows men how to be full of 
villany, and to be acquainted with every impious deed.’ For 
éxein of a state cp. the Hom. phrases yfpas éxew (bodily), 
ddyos éxew (mental), UBpu exew (of the moral habit, as here). 
Cp. 1273 uéya Bdpos éxwr. nantéc kTh.: ‘every deed’s 
impiety ’=‘any and every impious deed.’ 


303. xpéne note, with do0nai OfKHN, ‘have achieved this 
success,—that sooner or later they shall pay the price.’ 
€=énpa=an wc (Wore) =effecerunt ut. 

305. 8pxioc, ‘on my oath.’ Cp. @adrdoovos, ‘in the sea,’ 
Bduos, ‘at an altar,’ and 255 rumBypys. 


306. TON abTdéxyelpa KTA., ‘the very man whose hand was 
in this burial.’ See on 56. Tapou=Tadijs, as 490, 534. 


308. oty .. GpKécer, ‘death alone shall suffice you,’ i.e. 
you shall be tortured, as he immediately proceeds to explain. 
npin Gn, as though he had said, ‘ye shall not die.’ 
309. z@ntec Kpeuactoi, ‘hung up alive, for a flogging 
which should extort confession. UBpIN : concrete, as often ; 
‘till . . ye declare this outrage.’ 


310. Yn’ elddérec xTK., ‘that henceforth ye may seize on 
lucre with knowledge whence lucre should be got.’ Képdoc 
is obj. of eidérec. It is to be supplied as subj. of oicréon, and 
as obj. of Gpndzute. Op. 318. 


312. é= &nantoc, ‘from every source.’ 


314. Gtwuénouc . . cecwwcuénouc, ‘brought to ruin rather 
than to prosperity.’ 


315. A. . to; ‘or am I, with this, to turn and go?’ 
oUTooc: with no more said. 


316. Kal NON oc: for ws Kal vor. 


318. Ti 0& PUeUuizerc KTA., ‘why seekest to define the seat 
of my annoyance?’ The pres. as in 191, where see n. The 
general construction as 310: supply éoré with énou, 


320. ofuor, ‘Bah !’, an exclam. of impatience, as in 86. So 
ged sometimes. ~~ 


321, oUKOUN .. re=adN’ ody ovk. ‘ But all the same, never 
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this deed’s doer.’ For otn=that being so see App. I. under 
ody, dd’ ody, 5’ ofp. With nowicac supply edpi. 

322. kai taOta (‘and that too’) with npodotc. ‘(Thou 
art), and what is more, bartering thy life for money.’ 


323 f. M OeINON KTA., ‘truly ’tis pity a man should opine, 
and yet opine amiss.’ ‘Yes, opinion may exercise thy wit; 
but if,’ ete. Cp. El. 1039 4 dewov ef Néyoucay éfamaprdverv. 
Koupeuve: be smart or clever about; THN O8d6zaN (adverbial 
acc.), that opinion, ddéa, of thine (THN), implied in doxe?. . 

~ OOKEIN. koupevoo (frequent in the mid., only here in 

the act.) means to be kouwds, smart, clever, witty. Kreon 
chooses to take the man’s remark as an attempt to say some- 
thing smart. taita, obj. of ToUc dpantac, is put early 
for emphasis. 


326. Ta Oe1kG KépdH, ‘sordid gains,’ gains won by doing 
‘dirty work.’ SeAdc (dé0s) primarily meant cowardly. Then, 
since the primitive patent of nobility was physical prowess 
and courage, while the nobles were called dyaGoi (‘ braves,’ cp. 
Bony dyaGds, ‘brave in battle’), the common people were called 
deol, with the general sense base, vile, rascally ; and this is 
the meaning here. The third sense of de.Nds, wretched, miser- 
able, naturally grew out of the second; the usual Attic for 
this is detAavos. 


327. Gdda, ‘Well’; see App. I. udhicta, in this use, gives 
a special predominance to the idea expressed by the verb to 
which it is attached,—‘rather than anything else.’ Transl. 
here, ‘Well, best of all, may he be found!’ Cp, 0.7. 1466 
pddiora pev xepolv | Wadoal uw’ éacov, ‘let me—my dearest wish 
—touch them with my hands’: H/. 932 oiuar uadiot’ éywye, 
‘as I think, ’tis most likely that,’ ete. 


332-75. First Stasimon. See Introduction. 


332. deInd, ‘wonders.’ Cp. Hamlet 2. 2. 315 ‘What a piece 
of work is a man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty ! in form and moving how express and admirable! in 
action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god! 
the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals !’ 


334 f. ToOTo: sc. 7d dewdy, but transl. ‘he.’ NOTO : 
instrumental, ‘driven by the south-wind’s stormy blast.’ 


336. nepi8puyioicin . . ofduacin, ‘passing under billows 
that make deeps around him.’ He is in the trough of the 
sea, and the walls of water towering overhead make deep-sea 
all around him. Bpvxvos, ‘of the deep sea,’ is formed from 
a noun *@pvé, of which the acc. alone occurs (in Oppian, cire, 
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180 a.p.). Op. Verg. den. 1. 101 his wnda dehiscens | terram 
inter fluctus apertt. 


338 ff. tneptatan : Harth is called the highest, most exalted 
(transl. ‘ first’) of the gods because she is the eldest. Cp. Phil. 
391 dpecrépa mauBare LG, warep avrod Acds, . . o€Bas vréprarov. 
The language is that of the old religion, and takes no account 
of the subsequent Olympian usurpation. dnotpuerai, 
‘ wears.’ iAMoMENWON GpdTpeN KTA., ‘as the ploughs go 
up and down from year to year, and he plies his task with 
the offspring of the horse.’ ANeIn=circwmagere, of the turning 
round of the plough at the end of each furrow. no\eueon 
agrees, kata ovveow, with rodro in 334. The verb means lit. 
to go up and down, versart, like woXéw, rénei is ‘ comitative’ 
dat. The schol. is no doubt right in saying that by ‘the 
offspring of the horse’ mules are meant. Hecp. J/. 10. 352 
al yap te Body mpopepéorepal eciow | EXxéuevar veroto Babelns 
anxtov dporpov. Jebb, quoting the well-known story of 
Simonides and the mules, remarks—‘‘ As this story suggests, 
the very fact that the ordinary Attic word for ‘mule’ was 
jutovos (adj. dpuxds) might lead an Attic poet to prefer such 
a periphrasis as larmevov yévos.” The story, as told by Aristotle 
(Rhet. 3, 2. 14) is as follows :—6 Zipwvldns, dre wev Edidov pc Ady 
brlyov 6 vixjoas Tols édpedouv (the epic word for ‘mule’), ov 
HOE trovety ws Svoxepalywy els Nuchvous moeiv: éret & ixavdy 
édwkev, émolnce, xalpet’, aeNoTOOwY OvyaTpes immu. 


343 ff. KoupoNdoon Te KTA. ‘And the race of the blithe birds, 
and the tribes of savage beasts, and the sea-creatures of the deep, 
he enfolds and makes captive in the coils of his woven nets, 
man cunning in device.’ Tyrrell’s proposal of arpe? for Gret is 
very plausible. 

349 ff. Kpate? 0€ KTA. ‘And the wild beast that dwells in 
the wilds and roams the hills, he masters by his skill; he 
tames the manéd horse, setting a yoke upon his neck, he tames 
the untiring mountain bull.’ By expéc only wild horses 
and cattle seem to be indicated. arpavAou : whose avd7 is 
in the open. éyudzerai .. zur@N may be taken as a 
certain correction of éerau (or d&erar) audiropov tvyov of the 
MSS. dxudze according to a schol. was properly used of 
breaking horses ; cp. Eur. H/. 815 é« rv kad@v xoumoder rotor 
Ocecoarots | elvar 765’, SoTis Tavpov dpramet Kkad@s | tmmovs 7 
6xudfer, ‘they boast that among the Th. it is a thing to admire, 
when a man cuts up an ox with skill, or breaks a horse.’ 


354 ff. Kal geérua xKth. ‘And speech, and wind-swift 
thought, and dispositions of civic life, he hath taught himself ; 
and how to flee the arrows of the frost, that makes it ill te 
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lodge "neath the clear sky, and the arrows of the cruel rain, 
all-resourceful’ (i.e. made himself clothes and built houses), 

Gctunéuouc dprdc: lit. dispositions connected with the 
government of cities, i.e. the feelings that dispose men to live 
in, and submit to the regulations of, a community rather than 
in isolation. Cp. Ph. 1091 orrovéuov . . édztdos, ‘hope of the 
provision of food’ ; and on 1021. €01ddzaTo : the directly 
reflexive middle (as Novoua, ‘I wash myself’) is rare. The 
usual Greek for ‘he taught himself’ would be édidaéev éaurdv. 

.énatepeia, ‘under a clear sky’ (cp. Ag. 385 vtraOpiwv 
mayov), is a correction of ai@pea of the Mss. It does not occur 
elsewhere, though the form éval@pios is found. Though the 
epithet agrees with BéAn, it is better in translating to attach 
it to the ducavAla pictured by OucavAoon. 


360 f. Gnopoc kth. ‘ Resourceless he faces nothing that is to 
come ; means to escape death alone shall he never bring to his 
aid.” Cp. the common use of érdyeoOac (émaxrds) of bringing 
in foreign troops to one’s assistance; aud Thue. 1. 81 éx 
Oaddoons &v déovrat érdéovrac (‘ will import’). 


365 ff. copén T1KTK. ‘ Possessed of his gift of ingenious skill, 
cunning beyond imagination, he is brought now to evil, now 
to good.’ Lit., having this inventiveness (inventive quality) of 
his skill as a gift (v1, a something) cunning beyond expectation. 
The connexion is:—this gift of 7d repeppadés (348) is double- 
edged ; it brings to harm as well as to good. The harm is 
uppermost in minds of the Chorus, and is chiefly emphasised in 
the lines that follow. 


368. repafpoon, ‘honouring,’ a certain correction of napeipan 
of the mss. which gives no possible sense. For the source of 
the corruption see on 789 and 797. ecQ@N ENOPKON Ofkan, 
‘justice sanctified by oaths to heaven.’ e€@n is governed by 
€nopKon, uniler the protection of oaths sworn to the gods; the 
gen. adding an explanation of évopxov. Cp. Ajisch. Supp. 503 
vatrns épéotios Gedy : At. 796 oxnvijs Uravnos. 


370 ff. Gwinodic, ‘high stands his city,’ lit. he has a high 
city. &nodic, ‘he loseth his city.’ The meaning is that the 
good citizen makes his city prosper (cp. Kreon’s declaration), 
while the bad one ruins it and makes himself dods. Others 
(not so well) take GwinoAic as ‘high in his city,’ and Gnokic 
as ‘banished from his city.’ dt KTA., ‘whom the spirit 
of daring pushes to the harbouring of sin.’ ax4T éuof KTA,, 
‘let him not share my hearth, let his thoughts not be mine, 
the man who doeth these things.’ napécrioc: cp. Hor. C. 3. 
2. 26 vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum | volgarit arcanae, sub isdem | 
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sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum | solvat phaselon. {con 
pponein = to be like-minded. ‘May he not be like-minded 
with me’ means ‘may I not be like-minded with him.’ 

For the indic. €pdei see App. III. 


276. €c Sauidnion KTA. ‘This heaven-wrought marvel 
bewilders me’; lit. ZT am puzzled with regard to.. The ‘mar- 
vel’ is so amazing that they think the finger of heaven must 
be in it. 


377. eidec, ‘when I know’ (that it is Antigone). ouK 
etnai: if GntiAorHces had been regarded as a verb of denying, 
we should have had yu. It is, however, treated as a verb of 
saying, and so the inf. takes otk, according to the rule for or. 
obl. : otK éari becomes Aéyw ov«K elvat. 


381. ti note; ‘what can it mean 2?’ anictodcan, as 219, 
656. 

383. Kai joins Gmictodcan and kaeehéntec: participles in 
different cases are often so joined. A simple change of the 
voice of one of the participles will often get over the difficulty 
of translating: here say, ‘and taken in folly.’ KaeeAdontec is 
here merely a stronger form of ééyres: cp. Karaxparéw. 


384. Hde, ‘here.’ éxeinH (the person we were seeking) 
is the subject. 


387. noig . . TUXH, ‘what chance doth my coming fit ?’ 


388. oUdéN Ect’ GnauoToN, ‘nothing must be sworn to be 
impossible.’ 

389. wevder rdp KTh., ‘for second thoughts give the lie to 
the first.? wevder= makes false. ént-nNoia, after-thought, the 
only instance of the word in this sense; cp. "Emiunbe’s. For 
the usual meanings of émivowa see Lex. The usual Greek for 
‘second-thoughts’ is ai devrepar povTides. THN TNOMHN: the 
judgment already formed. 


390. é=HUxoun Gn, ‘I could have vowed,’ a past potential ; 
no protasis is to be supplied. cxoAf Hzein, ‘’t would be long 
ere I came.’ 


391. éyeusdcenn, ‘I had been lashed.’ 


392. The rdp-clause as often precedes the main clause 
(Hx) for which it gives areason. ‘But since a joy that was 
outside and beyond one’s hopes has a bigness that no other 
pleasure has.’ Lit. 2s in no wise like to any other pleasure in 
extent. With €xtéc supply éd\ridwy. Jebb remarks that he 
ean find no parallel to this zeugma of preps. with a case suited 
ouly to the second, 
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395. KaeHpéeH: as 883 KadenédyTes. TAPON=TaPHy, as 
306, 534. Kocuoica is used as in kocpety déyov, ‘to deliver 
an ornate speech’ (not ‘adorn a speech’ previously composed : 
cp. 86n.); and the phrase means performing burial with (the 
bestowal of) honour, i.e. ‘ bestowing the grace of burial.’ Cp. 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 3 koopety kat riudr. 


396. KAApoc . . émdddeTo, ‘here was no tossing of lots.’ 
Stones were put into a helmet, and the helmet was shaken in 
order to see which came out first. See on 131. 


397. eotipuaion, ‘this stroke of luck,’ viz. that of bringing 
the good news to Kreon. He had claimed this from his 
comrades as his right, by way of compensation for his ill luck 
in having had to bring the former message. &puaion, a thing 
sent by Hermes, god of luck: xowds ‘Epufjs was a phrase, 
meaning ‘Shares!’ (in a lucky find). 

399. The order is Sdtxasds eluc amndd\dxOar éde’Oepos. The 
perf. GnuAAdyeai expresses completeness and finality, ‘I have 
the right to be quit and free of this pother once for all.’ 


401. Greic 8€ ktA. ‘ Now this girl that thou bringest,—how 
and whence didst thou take her?’ For the double interrog. 
ep. the common ris rédev ; and Phil. 248 rin | orddw mpocéoxes 
Tthvode yhv widev mréwv ; 


403. A Kai: see App. I. ‘Can it be thou graspest thy 
words’ meaning, and meanest them?’ Aérerc dpeac: are you 
expressing yourself correctly ? Do you mean what you say ? 


404. TaUTHN, emphatic, as in 401. ‘Yes, since I saw her, 
and no other.’ ON .. TON NEKPON: i.e. TOv vexpov bv. With 
the art. this order is rare. ‘he full construction of a rel. 
sent. is €@Oamre vexpdv, dv vexpov dmetras. Ordinarily the second 
subst. is omitted ; but sometimes (1) the antecedent disappears 
while the second subst. survives, and we have @@amrev dv vexpoy 
dmetras, as in the text. Occasionally (2) the subst. of the rel. 
clause is even placed in front of the relative, dnd we get wrbem 
quam statuo, vestra est, for [wrbs] quam urbem statuo. This is 
the true account of what is commonly called the ‘attraction of 
the antecedent’ ; there is no attraction. Jor (1) ep. 1156 infr., 
O.C. 56 bv 8 émiorelBers Tomov . . Kader. For (2) cp. Plaut. 
Most. 250 mulier quae se suamque aetatem spernit, speculo et 
usus est (for quae mulier). With Gneinac supply pi) Odarey. 


405. Gpa: see App. I. Transl., ‘ Vow do I speak plain and 
clear ?’ 

406. énfAuntoc, ‘caught in the act’; én’ avropwpy. 

407. rdp as 238. HKouen, ‘had come back,’ as often. It is 
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implied that after the dispatch of the first message they had 
left the body, as though their task were over,—at any rate for 
the moment. 


409. Katetye, ‘covered.’ 


410. uudan, ‘clammy,’ from decomposition, which is sup- 
osed to have just begun. ruunoocantec, ‘laid bare’ (of 
earth) ; the body was naked already. 


411. kaevuee’: prob. plupf. (=impf.), for the commoner 
form éxaOjueda. Gkpwn €k ndron. These words, not- 
withstanding their position, cannot be constructed with 
KaeHueo in the sense of ‘sat on the hills,’ as L. & S. state. 
They must go with érepti Kin@n kTA, (413), by which the idea 
of cxorodvres (which was in the poet’s mind when he wrote 
dxpwyv éx mdywv) is suggested. At the same time, the proximity 
of kaOjueba and éx maywv is intended to convey the notion that 
the men were év mdyos. The following examples are similar 
in showing a participle denoting rest set next to the adverbial 
phrase with é« or dé, but in each case the participle is strictly 
superfluous (as in the common use of idy and haBwyr), being 
added merely to complete the picture. J/. 14. 153 “Hpyn & 
eiaetde xXpvadOpovos 6Pbaduotow | ord’ €& OvdNUwroo amd plov: 
Od. 21. 419 rév p” emt myxer EdXav Exev vevphy yupldas Te | 
aitobev éx Sipporo Kabjnuevos: Phoin. 1009 adn elu kal oras 
é& émadkewy &kpwv | opdtas euavrov onkdy eis wedau Baby |. . 
édNevdepdow ryatay: ib. 1224 "Hreox\éns 8 vbaip& am’ dpbiov 
orabels | mUpyou kedevcas atya Kypdéar orpar@: Tro. 522 ava 
8 éBdacev ews | Tpwddos amd mérpas orabels. In these 
passages the order in no way compels us to take the participle 
with the adverbial phrase ; strange arrangements of words are 
not rare in Greek. Cp. 489, 960 n., O. 7’. 1251, Jon 1807. 

akpwn .. ndrwn: lit. the hills at the edge (of the plain) ; 
cp. 1197 wedlov én’ dkpov: not ‘the brow of the hill,’ for the 
guards would sit as near the bottom as possible. Transl. ‘We 
went and sat (to watch) from the near hills. under their lee.’ 
The object of sitting to windward of the corpse is explained in 
the next line; there is no idea of seeking shelter from the wind. 


413 f. érepti Kin@n xTh., ‘each spurring his neighbour to 
the alert with roared threats (of what would befall) should any 
neglect this task.’ kakofcin: abuse, threats, as often. 
&KHOHco! is a correction of Gpeidtcor of the mss., which could 
only mean be unsparing. The fut. opt. is never used in a 
protasis (and rarely otherwise) except in reported speech ; and 
even then the indic. is preferred. Here it represents, ‘(you 
will get into trouble) €f axndjoes.’ 
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417 f. yeondc . . ckuntén, ‘a whirlwind raised from the 
earth a storm (of dust),’ The conjunction of defpac ckHnTén 
is remarkable, since oxnmrés properly means a storm that swoops 
down ; but the extension to any storm is quite in accordance 
with Greek usage. L. & S. appear to think that the word 
means both originally and always (even here) a thunderbolt, 
actual or metaphorical. As a fact, it twice means a thunderbolt, 
and generally means a storm; ep. Dem. de cor. 194 ef & 6 
ouuBas oKnmrds pH povoyv judy adda Kal rdvtwy TV &ddwv 
Eddjvev pelfwov véyove: Andr. 1046 déBa de Ppvydv pos 
edKkapmous yas | oxnmTds stahdcowy Tov" Aida pdvov, Rhes. 673 
Tl wédere | oxnwTod ‘widyTos Toheulay coor Biov ; oUpaNIoNn 
Gyxoc, ‘a trouble in the sky’; the obscuration by the dust is 
meant. Cp. 421 vécor. 


419. aikxizon, ‘making havoc of.’ 


420. €nN. . éuectoen: tmesis; cp. H/. 713 év 62 ras euerTHOn 
Spouos. - 


421. uUcantec kTA., ‘and with closed eyes we sustained 
the gods’ infliction.’ For ndécon cp. 418 dyos. ein in the 
sense ‘hold out against,’ ‘endure’ (avéxec@ar) is common in Hom. 


423 ff. kanakooxver, ‘shrieks with the sharp scream of a 
bird in bitter pain, as it cries (ac, sc. dvaxw«ver) at sight of an 
empty nest and its little ones’ bed desolate.’ mixp@c: an 
almost unexampled use; but ep. Theb. 359 mixpdvy 8 dupa 
Oaraynrodwy, ‘and grieved is the housewife’s eye.’ Usually, 
when a person is said to be mxpés, the bitterness is active, and 
the meaning hostile, spiteful, ete. Neoccan of course depends 
on éppanon. eUNAc is an appositive gen., but, as Jebb 
remarks, evv#s Aéxos ‘‘ would be a weak pleonasm for nest; it 
would be better to take esnfc as the nest, and Aéxoc as the 
resting-place of the young birds within it.” 


426. widdn, ‘bare’; cp. 410 n. 
427. ék 0. . Hp&ro: tmesis. 


430. Gpoun, ‘lifted high.’ mpoxou, ‘ewer.’ 


431. xoatci Tpicnéndorcl, ‘with drink-offerings thrice-poured.’ 
Xow meant specially a drink-offering to the dead or the Geol 
véprepor. The xoal usually consisted of (1) uedlkparov (honey 
and milk or honey and water), (2) wine, (3) water. Whether 
Antigone had all these mixed in the one rpéxous from which 
she poured her three libations, or whether she poured only 
two or one of them, does not appear. Possibly the wine was 
omitted, as was the practice in libations poured to the 
Eumenides, cTépel, ‘honours,’ cp. 396 koopodva, and note, 


G 
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432. iémecea, ‘rushed forward.’ cUN . . eEHpwuUeEed : 
tmesis. The poets use this verb and cuv@npevw only in the 
mid. and pass. ; in the mid. it= ‘capture.’ 


434, ANéryouen, ‘charged her with.’ Do not supply adriy: 
Tac npdzeic alone is object, the lit. meaning of the verb being 
‘we proceeded to examine, prove against her.’ So Jebb. 


436. Gu’: mss. GAN’. AA and AA are liable to confusion, 


439 f. nadnta tadta : a// that, the pain (or pleasure) of friends ; 
‘but all that is of less account to me than winning my own 
safety.’ Difficulties have been felt about this sentence by some 
who have not perceived that AaBetn (epexegetic) is misplaced, 
and should properly follow cootHpiac, to which alone it is 
appropriate: lit. are smaller matters than my own safety, to get. 
wt. Cp. 411 n. ad fin. népuke : are in their nature. 


441. cé OM: sc. Néyw. Note the brusqueness of the address ; 
so Hl. 1445 (Aigisthos to Elektra) cé rou, o€ kpivw, val o€ Thy év 
T@ mapos | xpbvw Opacetay. THN NeUoucaN KTA. This is 
a subtle touch. It sharpens Kreon’s anger that she appears 
before him meek, and not defiant ; and he makes it a fresh 
grievance that she gives him none. Antigone’s head is bowed 
neither from fear nor a sense of guilt, but because she is deep 
in solemn thoughts that isolate her from the world. She has 
now done with it, for she is face to face with death. To Kreon, 
who could never understand her, she has nothing to say 
but what he may force from her; and she has nothing to 
hear, save the pronouncing of her sentence. As, in the plav 
to which she gives her name, Elektra’s single ery, overheard 
by Orestes and the Paidagogos in the first scene, strikes the 
key-note of the drama which follows, and whose true subject 
is the Sorrows of Elektra,—so here the mere bearing and 
demeanour of the heroine at her first entrance suggest the 
motif of the Antigone :—at the threefold call of love, duty, 
and religion, a simple girl, splendid in her pathetic isolation, 
stands forth to assert the paramountcy of the eternal laws of 
heaven and nature over laws of man; and then, her task 
done, moves on unsubdued to the fearful death which is her 
constancy’s reward. 


442, katapne? occurs only here. The xara strengthens, as 
in katakparéw. So dé in aarepyafouat, arodeikvus, aroBdérw, 
ete. uH, as usual with verbs of denying. 


443, TO UH: see on 78. 


444, kouizoie GN: see on 80. ‘Thou canst betake thyself 
. » free and quit of a grave charge.’ 
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446. uAkoc: adverbial, ‘at length.’ 


447. I follow Jebb in believing Cobet’s HdHcea to be 
certainly right, as against dns rd. Like - a and ol- oOa, 
noyo8a appears to be the only correct form in Attic. There 
are other forms in -cea in Hom., and épnoda occurs ‘in Ar. 

KHpUXeENTA is impersonal, equivalent to kypvxOjva, and 
un mpdccein depends on it. ‘Didst thou know there was 
proclamation forbidding this deed?’ Cp. 570 tpyoopéva, 576 
Oedoypéva. The use is commoner with adjj.: cp. Thuc. 
éToiwwv dvrwy, ‘when things were ready.’ 

448. 0H (as i, Z was) is the only correct form in Attic. 


449. «ai OAta, ‘and thou didst indeed dare?’ Op. Ph. 987 
ravra Onr’ dvacxeTa ; 

451. The gen. eedn for the usual dat. Aixn, ‘‘ ‘The 
Justice that dwells with the gods below’ is their personified 
right to claim from the living those religious observances which 
devote the dead to them. A person who omits such observances 
is defrauding Hades of his own: see 1070. This Justice, then, 
‘has not ordained such laws’ as Creon’s; it has not forbidden 
kinsfolk to bury their dead; on the contrary, it has bound 
them to do so”’ (Jebb). 

452. The mss. give of Tovcd’ . . dpican, which must mean 
‘these laws of burial.’ But after tovcde vémous (449) and rade 
(450), Tocde Néuouc here ought to mean Kreon’s laws. 

454, acpahA, sure, ‘unmovable.’ 

455. eNHTON OnTa, ‘one who is a mortal’; Kreon is meant. 
For the omission of a subject ep. Alk. 799 bvras dé Ovyrods 
Ovnra Kat ppovety xpewr. tnepdpauein, ‘prove stronger 
than.’ Cp. Jon 973 Kal rds Ta Kpeloow Ovyros oto’ vrepdpamw ; 

457, é= brou, from what time, ‘when.’ 

458 f. ToUTwWN . . THN CiKHN: the penalty attached to these 
vouiua. Both tovrwn and érw are emphatic, ‘’T was little 
likely that J, for fear of any man’s proud spirit, should pay 
at the tribunal of the gods the penalty for transgressing these.’ 
For én of a court or tribunal cp. Dem. 8. 27 al Karayyopoovres 
év buy: Plat. legg. 886 & Karnyopelv év aceBéow dvOparaus. 

460. eanouwénH rdp K7A.: the connexion is, ‘For I was 
bound to die some day, and appear before the gods’ tribunal, 
and since I cared not how soon that might be, your edict had 
no terrors for me.’ fj 

461 f. tod yednou npéceen, ‘before my time,’ the natural 
term of her life. Cp. Aen. 4. 696 nam quia nec fato merita nec 
em (of Dido). ait’: avré, 
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463. Sctic . . zA: for the indic. see App. III. 


466 f. nap’ o¥dén Ghroc: sc. éori, ‘is a pain that counts 
for nothing.’ an .. 4n fdroun: the doubled dy is 
common. ‘But if I had endured to leave my mother’s son, 
when dead, an unburied corpse.’ écxdunn, ‘tolerated,’ was 
proposed by Hermann. It has been generally rejected by edd. 
as impossible, but seems to me sufficiently supported by 421 
utoavtes 0 elxowev Gelav vocov, sustinebamus. If Soph. could 
use the act. in this sense, he could surely use the middle. The 
MSS. give nloxdunv (L), qoxbuny, loxdunr, qvoxdunv (A), nverxo- 
pny. Jebb doubtfully retains Ancyéunn, admitting, of course, 
that Greek offers no parallel to this monstrous form. I be- 
lieve it sprang out of the gloss jvecxéunv, which being metri- 
cally impossible provoked a Procrustean attempt at restoration. 
Semitelos’ joxuvay Kdves is a clever conjecture, but it is very 
unlikely that the dogs would have been mentioned alone ; cp. 
1017, 1081 f. 


470. cyed6n Ti: lit. almost: transl., ‘maybe the fool is he 
who condemns me of folly.’ Cp. E/. 608, where El. closes 
a speech to her mother with the words e yap répuxa Tdvde 
Tov epywy pis, | oxeddv Te Thy chy ob KaTacxtvw plow. 
uapw: dat. of person judging. 

471 f. The order is TO réNNHua TAC naiddc BHAoT (dv) UdN 
é= @uod matpsc. TAc naiddc is appositive gen. ; the offspring, 
viz. the daughter, shows that she is hard (as being born) from 
a hard sire. Transl., ‘stubborn shows the daughter’s temper, 
as was the father’s.” For OHAo? see on 20. QUON, hard, 
unbending, like raw leather; cp. Az. 540 (Aias of his boy) 
aN abrix’? @mots airov év vouors marpos | det mwodamvety. 
efxein, ‘bend before.’ 


473 ff. Ta cx\Hip’ Gran xrh., ‘the over-stubborn tempers 
are oftenest brought low, and the sturdiest iron, just fired to 
excessive hardness by the forge, thou wilt oftenest see snapped 
and shivered.’ Steel, after being subjected to a great heat, 
is suddenly cooled, to make it hard. When in this state (to 
which Kreon refers) it is very brittle. It is afterwards tempered 
by gradual heating and cooling,—the process called ‘annealing.’ 
That this is the proper reference of nepickeAA was pointed out 
by Whitelaw, who shows that in the vexed passage Ai. 649 ff. 
the reference is to both processes. éx may be translated 
‘by,’ but it also implies as taken from the fire. nepickeAA : 
predicative. 


477 f. Toc QuuouuéNnouc, ‘restive,’ KATAPTUEENTAC, 
‘brought under,’ 


ae 
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478. éxnéher=7éder, only occurs here. 


480. UBpizein é=Hnictaro, ‘was skilled in the art of insol- 
ence.’ Tore is explained by UnepBatnouca, ‘then when she 
transgressed.’ 


482. UBpic KTA., ‘and here, after that act, is a second 
insolence.’ 


483. Sedpaxuian rehGn, ‘to triumph in her deed,’ The 
participle, as in #douar dxovwy, ‘I like hearing.’ 


485. ef Tair’ anati xth.: Jebb’s explanation of this line is 
clearly the right one: ‘if this victory shall rest with her’; 
lit. shall be stored up for her, be permanently secured to her. 
He ep. Pind. Z. 4.17 rly & év “IoOus durdba Oddo.’ apera, | 
Pudakida, Keira, ‘for thee, Phylakidas, a double glory of 
valour is daid up at the Isthmus’; and the colloquialism ‘to 
score a success.’ 


486 f. GAN’ eft’ Gdeh@Ac kTA. ‘No, whether she be child of 
my sister or nearer in blood to me than all my house.’ The 
words that follow efe’ are a hyperbole meaning ‘nearer than 
my nearest relation.’ Cp. Theb. 197 dvnp yun te xo Te TOY 
meralxputov. Zeuc épxetoc was so called because his altar 
stood in the &pxos or courtyard (avA7j) in front of the house. 
He was specially worshipped here as guardian of the whole 
household. The use of the god’s name here to denote what 
he protects is remarkable, and seems to be unparalleled in Greek ; 
but ep. the use of Jares and penates for ‘house,’ ‘home.’ 


489 f. udpou: the gen., as though G&duvzeTon (which else- 
where takes the acc.) were dmad\déecOov. Cp. Ph. 1044 doxoty’ 
ay ris vooov medevyévat, probably an imitation of Od. i. 18 
mepuypévos fev déO\wv (the perf. was felt to be equivalent to 
€Nevbepés). Kai rap otn, ‘for in very truth.’ See App. I. 

{con xTA.: the construction is BovAetoa icov 7. Tadou, 
lit. plotted an equal amount of this burial (rapou=rtadijs, as 
306). For {con as a subst. ep. lon 818 rijs rixns 7 toov pépew. 
If we take the meaning to be ‘I accuse her equally of this 
burial,—with having plotted it,’ the epexegetic inf. is mis- 
placed as in 439. 


493 f. pike? 0’ 6 euudc KTA., ‘’tis common for the soul of 
your dark plotter of villanies to betray its guilt beforehand,’ 


i.e. before conviction by others. Rpfceal KAonewc: sc. 
dv, to be (self-)convicted of being a rogue. TON 


TEXNWUENON describes a class (hence mH not ov), ‘those who 
never plan honestly.’ Kreon means that Ismene has thus 
betrayed herself. 
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495 f. uic® re uéntor xth., ‘ Howbeit, this too I hate,— 
when one that hath been caught in wickedness, would then 
glorify the deed.” The connexion is:—‘ Guilt so black that 
it betrays itself is odious, but to make a merit of a crime (as 
Antigone does) is just as hateful.’ 


497. e€deic TL weTZON: sc. Toely. See on 212. ULEIZON, 
‘more,’ i.e. worse; cp. 652; Hl. 3877 e yap r&vdé wor | petfdv Te 
Néfers, ‘aught worse than this’; Verg. den. 4. 368 quae me 
ad maiora reservo? Kreon’s last words draw from Antigone 
a rash taunt. 


498, uén (without answering 6é) gives emphasis: so 634, 681. 


500. a&pecrén: several verbals in -rés have an active sense ; 
they are formed from the mid. voice of verbs. Thus morés, 
‘trusting’ (relOouar), weumrds, ‘blaming’ (uéupopuac), mavyrds, 
‘wandering’ (rA\avGua). So apecrdéc, ‘pleasing,’ implies a 
middle dpécxouar=dpéoxw. This mid. is also implied by the 
pass. aor. GpeceeiH used in act. sense. There is no other 
instance of this middle in Attic, but it occurs in Herodotos. 
Attic tragedy exhibits many such instances of the adoption of 
words or uses from the Ionic speech. 


501. réua: not merely ‘my words,’ but ‘all I am or do,’ 
‘all in me.’ 


504. toUroic: the Chorus and Kreon’s attendants. The 
dat. is dat. of the agent with Aéroit’ Gn, a rare use except with 
the perf. pass. 


506 f. tT .. Kai: as so often with these conjunctions the 
emphasis is on the katf-clause. The connexion is :—‘‘ These 
would support me, if they dare; but royalty, besides its other 
privileges, is exempt from criticism (and so they hold their 
tongues).” Note that we have here moAA& GAAa. In the 
commoner 7roA\a kal &\Aa the cal does not mean ‘and,’ but 
emphasises &)\\a. For & BoUAetai see App. III. 


508. todto is adverbial, ‘seest thus,’ takest this view. 
There seems to be no parallel to this use of pay. TOOTO: 
Antigone’s view of her own conduct. 


510. cu 0’ otK KTA. ‘And art thou not ashamed to be 
minded otherwise than they?’ That is, ‘‘ they may share your 
feelings, but they obey.” émaidet: sc. robro, viz. el pponeic 
KTh. 


512. Katantion, ‘on the other side.’ 


514. nd&dc dATa, KTA., ‘how, then, canst thou confer a grace 
that is in his sight impious?’; 516 explains. éxeine : 


+a 
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dat. of person judging. xapin: adverbial. éxeinw 
and Nékuc (515) are of course Eteokles. 


516. ef tor KTA., ‘surely (it is a xdpis éexelvw SuoceBis), 
if,’ etc. 

517. o rdp xth., ‘Yes, for he who perished was no slave 
(whom I might have refrained from setting on a level with 
Eteokles), but a brother’ (of both of us). 


518. mope®n: se. ero. 
519. Ndmouc, ‘these observances.’ 


520. GAN’ obx KTA. ‘But the wicked is not the good man’s 
equal in that regard.’ ayxein: epexegetic, for obtaining, 
that he should obtain (the véuor). If Mayetn is thus taken as a 
mere added explanation of {coc (its position before {coc does 
not preclude this), Jebb’s objection to the phrase icos Naxely 
seems to disappear. He reads Y{couc, ‘the good desires not a 
like portion with the evil.’ But is Kreon sufficiently con- 
temptor divom to say, ‘The question is not what Hades desires, 
but what the good dead themselves desire’ ? 


521. tic ciden ef KTA., ‘who knows but that this (equality 
of treatment) hath no taint of guilt in the world below ?’—i.e. 
in the judgment of the gods there. KAT@OEN = KdTW, as 
elsewhere. Note that the Greek idiom differs from ours ; we 
should say ‘who knows whether this is not.’ Distinguish 
evarric, ‘guiltless,’ from evay7s, ‘clear, bright,’ and see on 775. 


523. otUroi xth., ‘never was it in my nature to join in 
hating, but to join in loving.’ She will take no side in the 
quarrel between the brothers, 


525. Keinouc: Tos kd7w, the dead generally, not her brothers 
merely. Note the strong emphasis given by the pause after 
KeiNouc. €u00, obj. of dpée. 


526. Kai uHN: see App. I. 


527. The mss. give the unmetrical ddxpua AeBouena (or 
-H). The Homeric eiBouénu is far better than to read Odkpu 
\ei®., which requires piAGdeAqa to be taken as adv. 


528 ff. nepéAu xTA., ‘a cloud upon her brow darkens her 
crimsoned face, and its rain falls upon her fair cheek.’ 
aiuatéen: only here of a flushed face; but ep. 2. A. 381 
aivarnpoy dupa, ‘bloodshot’*; Anth. 6. 154 pUAAa Te werrTa- 
pévov aiuaréevra pddwy, Antigone is flushed with excitement, 
not shame as L. & S. carelessly state. féeoc, though used 
in trag. of the face, means in Homer (é« pePéwv) limbs. 
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581 f. cU 8’, H KTA. ‘And thou who, lurking like a viper 
in my house, wast secretly draining my life from me.’ 
tpewénH: Jebb cp. Arist. H. A. 8. 15 al & eyidvar bd ras 
mérpas dmoxpimrovow éauTds, in support of the sense ‘lurking’ 
as against clam wtmmissa. AHeoucd wu’ ézéminec: ‘it 
seems unnecessary to suppose a confusion of images. The 
venom from the echidna’s bite is here described as working 
insidiously, and at first almost insensibly. So Heracles says 
of the poison, which he has already (77. 770) compared to the 
echidna’s, ék dé x\wpdv aud wou | mémrwxev dn” (Jebb). 


533. Ou’ Gta KTA., ‘two banes and assailants of my throne.’ 

énanacrdceic: abstr. for concrete, as indeed is &ta, though 

the latter is an easier instance. There is no difficulty in the 
dual being followed by a plural. TPEMOON: cp. 1089 n. 


534. OH, ‘now.’ See App. I. 

535. TO uM: see on 78, 

536. dmoppoee?, ‘gainsays me not.’ The verb prop. means 
‘row (dip the oar) together,’ and so ‘agree,’ ‘concur.’ For pé0os 


see on 259. Ismene’s doubt is due to a remembrance of 
Antigone’s words at 69. 


537. Take kal pépw (= ¢épovea) as suspending the construc- 
tion of tAc aitiac with =suuuerticyoo, and ep. Theb. 285 mplv 
ayyéXous . . | Ndvyous ixéoOar Kal préyew xpelas bd. 

When Ismene at the first refused to join Antigone in giving 
to their brother that burial which religion and affection 
demanded equally from both,-and allowed her to go forth to 
death alone, we were inevitably reminded of the attitude of 
Chrysothemis towards her sister in the Elektra. Yet the 
two characters have really nothing in common. Weak, frivo- 
lous, and shallow, comfort-loving and without convictions, 
Chrysothemis would consistently choose the line of ease and 
self-pleasing to the end. Ismene’s conduct here proves her to 
be of another stamp. Suddenly summoned to an enterprise 
beyond which lay the certainty of a fearful doom, she shrank 
back with the horror that is natural to a young girl whose life 
is but in its spring, and who has never thought of her own 
personal encounter with death at all. But she only needed 
time for reflexion. When she learns that the fateful deed has 
been done, and that Antigone has been detected and made a 
prisoner, her true nature discovers itself. There is a brief but 
fierce struggle between her terrors and her nobler impulses (ep. 
491 gow yap eldov apriws | AvacGoav atryy odd’ ErnBodrov Ppevav), 
and then, that she may share her sister's fate, she comes 
bravely forward to claim participation in a crime she has not 
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committed. If this does not reach to the sublimity of 
Antigone’s devotion and unhesitating courage, it is still 
splendid, and only less heroic. 


539. ott’ HeéAucac xTA., ‘ thou didst refuse to take, and I 
to give thee, any part in what I did.’ 


541. sUunAoun . , noiouuénn, ‘to sail the sea of trouble at 
thy side’ (Jebb). 


542. dn tolipron: as this is the indirect form of the question 
Tivwy robpyov ;, Attic idiom requires rivwy or érwv. But cp. Ai. 
1259 pabov ds e&: O. T. 1068 prjrore yoins bs ef. There are 
instances also in prose. 


548. To the modern mind, Antigone’s character would have 
gained in beauty, if she could now have recognised her sister’s 
heroism and shown herself capable of forgiveness. We may 
suppose that, in the poet’s (ultra-pagan) view, such a trait 
would have been a sign of weakness, and as such, would have 
marred the unity of his conception of Antigone’s stern nature ; 
she is an ‘axe-like edge unturnable.’ Further, she is now 
tasting that bitterness of death which had terrified Ismene at 
the first. Before the doing of the deed she had hardly given it 
serious thought: edle voulait la fin, ainsi voulatt-elle les moyens. 
Now she must be realising what it means to leave for ever the 
glad earth, and the joys of life, and the lover whose bride she 
was soon to be. Op. 551. 


544, For Té6 with the inf. see on 78. 


545. arnicat, ‘make pure.’ The unburied body was éyéccos 
(1071). Ismene feels that if she suffers the penalty entailed by 
the deed, she may count as having performed it. There is 
something very pathetic in her pleading. 


546. ut uo kTA. ‘Share me no deaths, thow; and lay no 
claim where thou didst lend no hand.’ ,4to1: ethic dat., 
furnishing the woe to be supplied with kowd. Since Oryydvw 
never takes an acc., & is remarkable where the metre would 
admit Gy. It is not a case of attraction of the rel., since (radra) 
év could not be attracted to 4. noiod ceauTAc, ‘seek to 
make thine own.’ 


549. rod@e . . KHOeEUCON, ‘since tis for him thou carest.’ 


550 f. titadr’ kTA. ‘Why pain me thus, when thou gainest 
naught thereby ?’—Ant. ‘Yes, indeed, if I mock, ‘tis with 
a pained heart that I mock at thee.’ That is, ‘‘ Yes, there is no 
mirth in my mockery.” The point of the difficult line 551 lies, 
I think, in the double meaning of reA®, mock and laugh, 
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which translation cannot convey. The meaning seems to be,— 
‘«Those who mock,—as I confess I did,—do indeed usually get 
the w&pédnos of pleasure out of their mockery (laughter- 
mockery) ; in mocking at you I get no such w@éAnots, GArobca 
reA®” (an oxymoron). dATa assents, and would hardly 
suit the meaning ‘‘my mockery springs from my anguish” ; 
for that we should rather have had GArodcad Tor, Antigone 
does not soften or apologise ; though she ceases to mock, she 
remains cold and impassive to the end of the dialogue. 

uén emphasises. rehk®@ r’ is Heath’s correction of réAwrt’ 
of mss. : r’ emphasises reA®, not ef. With réAot’, the mean- 
ing is (dv) ddyobca ef yeXO, ‘I pain thee, grieving that I 
mock,’ i.e. “I am sorry.” But this would be very weak. 

552. tl OAT’ Gn xtA, ‘What help, then, can I still give thee, 
—at least now?’ The connexion is with w@edouuévn (550) : 
Ismene meekly asks whether she can actwally wdedeiy, since it 
is ayreed that there is no dpedos in mockery. GAG NON: 
though she had not helped before. 


554. KkGunAdKoo xTh., ‘am I to be denied (emphat.) thy 
doom?’ The delib. subjunct., though commonly used of an 
action about which the speaker deliberates, can be equally well 
used of a thing which is to happen to him independently of his 
own will, since in its orig. meaning the mood was a simple 
future, ‘shall I?’ kai emphasises the verb. 


556. énf, as in él rovros, ‘on these conditions.’ ‘But not 
before thou hadst heard my pleadings.’ That is, ‘‘I gave you 
my reasons—good reasons—for not assisting you.” 


557. kak@c is emphatic, or we should have had rots pév 
kad3s ot. ‘Thy choice showed wisdom—in the eyes of these ; 
in the eyes of others, mine.’ totic, Kreon and the Thebans ; 
toic 0¢, Hades and the dead. 


558. kal win xTh. ‘See, then, the error of each is equal.’ 
Ismene’s reply springs out of Antigone’s last words. By xal 
UHN (which never means ‘and yet’) she draws attention to her 
point (cp. 1054), which is that (on Antigone’s own showing) if 
Antigone had transgressed the law of Kreon, she herself had 
transgressed the no less binding laws of the gods infernal. 
Therefore both should be punished with the same punishment. 

All the edd. translate ‘And yet our offence is equal,’ viz. by 
reason of my declared approval of the deed. This view, apart 
from other objections, is precluded by the impossible meaning 
given to kal uqy. 


559. edpcer KTKX. ‘Very well; thou livest, while my life 
hath from the first been of the dead, that I may serve the dead.’ 
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edpcel, which is here ironical, approaches the colloquial 
use in which it means ‘don’t trouble,’ ‘all right’; cp. ZI. 
1436 @dpoer- Tedoduev, The meaning is, ‘‘Be easy, justice 
corresponding to our two offences is dealt to each: as my 
punishment is to die, so yours is to live. Hades and the 
underworld, whom you have offended, reject you, as Kreon 


and this world reject me.” cocte KTA.: serve henceforth ; 
ep. 75. pehein in prose usually takes the acc. 


edpcei has been understood (Whitelaw and Jebb) to mean 
‘Take heart to live,’ as though Antigone were sincerely com- 
forting Ismene. But the words cU uén zc which follow make 
this sense quite impossible. If that had been the meaning, 
we should rather have had cé de? Cv. 


561. Tawode . . THN MEN . . THN O€: the cxfFua Kad’ Bdov Kal 
uepn. 

563 f. ob rap Kt. ‘ Yea, O king, when trouble comes, even 
the wisdom that has grown with us abides not, but leaves its 
place.’ oUdé: ie., much less do they get fresh wisdom. ot 

. MOTE: im no wise. mote is not temporal, but, as often, 
merely strengthens the neg. Ismene’s words are meant to 
include her own case as well as Antigone’s. 


565. coi roGn, ‘Thine did, at any rate.’ See App. I. 
Kaka, ‘ wickedness,’ 
566. Ti. . Bicocuton; ‘ What life is possible?’ ti represents 


the ace. of Brody Biov. Cp. 36 n. Thcde, ‘my sister here.’ 
567. GAN’ Hoe kTA. ‘Nay, say not ‘‘here.”’ MLENTOL 
emphasises. 


568. Nuupeta (sc. lepd) lit. nuptials, here=viupnv. Cp. 
the uses of déxos, edvy etc. The attempt to touch Kreon 
through his son prepares us for the sequel. 


569. dpcciuoi rdp kth. ‘There are other fields that he may 
plough’; a half-proverbial expression, =he will find another 
wife. 

570. oy dcr’ KT. ‘Not with the love that unites his heart 
to hers.’ dc. . Apuocuéna: lit. as things are fitted, 1.e. 
with such close union. Tor the part. used impersonally cp. 
447 n. 

572. &c c &tudzer narvip. ‘ How little thy father recks of 
thee!’ Kreon ‘slights’ Haimon by his indifference to his 
happiness. There is no need to assign this line (as do Jebb 
and others) to. Antigone. No doubt it would have been, as 
Jebb argues, a fine dramatic touch if Antigone, wounded by 
Kreon’s brutal words, had broken her silence by this one ufter- 
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ance; and we might compare the effect of Elektra’s single cry, 
ib pol wor dvornvds, El. 77; but the poet may not have intended 
to make this point. He may have preferred that she should 
maintain a proud silence, which under the circumstances 
would not be less effective. irate is not too strong a word 
for Ismene to use, aud Td cdN Aéxoc (573) offers no difficulty. 
Indeed the purpose of that line seems clearly to be to cut short 
the discussion with Ismene; as Kreon utters the words he 
turns away, and the Chorus address him. 


578. Gran re \unetc kTA. ‘Oh, Iam sick of thee and of thy 
marriage talk.’ TO cON éxoc, ‘the marriage you harp 
upon.’ Cp. £7. 1110 ov« ofda riv ohy KAydov’. We may suppose 
that Kreon’s special irritation is due to a suddenly awakened 
fear of trouble with Haimon. 

574. The mss. give this line to Ismene. Jebb completely 
justifies Boeckh’s assignment of it to the Chorus. ‘‘ Ismene 
asked this question in 568, and Oreon answered: she rejoined 
to this answer (570), and Creon replied still more bitterly. 
She could not now ask her former question over again. But 
there is no unfitness in the question being repeated by a new 
intercessor, since to ask it thus is a form of mild remonstrance.” 

Ai rdp, ‘ Wilt thou indeed.’ 


575. “Arduc kTA. : that is, ‘‘not I; say Death, rather, since 
the girl has willed to die.” 

576. dedoruén’ (éorl) : see on 447. 

577. Kai coi: the elders assented to the edict in 211 ff. 
un TpIBdc (sc. O7c0e), ‘Delay no more.’ 

578 f. ék 0& Todde xTh., ‘henceforth they must be women, 
and not range abroad.’ They have been enjoying the freedom 
of men, and misusing it. 

580. pevrouci, ‘seek to fly.’ 

582-625. Second Stasimon. See Introduction. 

582 ff. eddaiuonec KTA. ‘Happy are they whose life has 
not tasted trouble. For they whose house hath once been 
shaken by heaven, never fail of calamity,—from generation to 
generation the curse lives on.’ For &reuctoc see on 500. 
ofc: the antecedent is rovros to be supplied with éAAcinet. 

ceiceh: by a curse; the metaphor is probably from a storm. 

The subject of %pnon (7, the curse) is to be supplied from 
ovdeNn Gtac: the gender of ép7oy is accommodated to ovdén, 
renedc éni nAfeoc: over a large number of the race. The 
apxn xax@y for the Labdakids was the stealing by Laios of 
Pelops’ son Chrysippos, for which Pelops invoked a curse upon 
the house. 
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586 ff. Suo10n ccre kTA. ‘ Even as when the surge, driven 
by the fury of Thracian blasts that sweep the sea, careers over 
the black deeps below, it rolls up the dark sand from the 
bottom, and as the billows beat on their fronts, the gale-swept 
headlands moan and roar.’ 8.moion (ady.) acre: cp. Plat. 
legg. 628 D buoroy ws ei. (In Or. 697 buorov bore wOp karacBéoat 
aBpov, Swovov is adj., not adv. as Lex. states.) épeBoc 
Upadon : the darkness under the sea, in contrast to the white 
breakers above. nnoatc, instrumental, with émdpduy : 
races by means (reason) of the winds. eic=(1) heap, (2) 
sand, especially of the sea-shore. Though generally used of 
the beach beside the sea, it denotes the beach covered by the 
waves, as here, also in Vesp. 696 ds wou Tov Oiva rapdoces, ‘my 
soul’s depths,’ and J7. 23. 698, where Euryalos, caught on the 
jaw by a ‘knock-out blow,’ just as he takes a step back and 
turns his head to avoid it, is lifted clean off his feet, and 
‘leaps’ (his body arched backwards) and falls like a leaping 
fish: ws 0 60. . dvamddrerat ix Os | Otv’ evi puKiderti, pédav 


bé € KOua Kéduper, | Gs mrnyels avéradro. For KuAindei 
Buccéeen etna cp. Verg. G. 3. 240 at ima exaestuat unda | 
vorticibus nigramgue alte subiectat harenam. a@ntin\fArec : 


struck full in front by the waves (not the winds), So Jebb, no 
doubt rightly. He writes ‘‘cp. Od. 5. 417 (Odysseus was 
seeking a place to land) #y rou épevipw | Hlovds Te mapamAfyas 
Aywévas re Oaddoons, ‘shores where the waves strike aslant.’ 
Soph. was doubtless thinking of the Homeric phrase.” 


593 ff. Gpxata kTA. ‘I see that from of old in the house of 
Labdakos (fresh) troubles are (ever) heaped upon the troubles 
of the dead.’ d&pxaia is secondary pred. with nfintonta, and 
AaBdaxidan depends on ofken-nduata taken together. Thus 
the lit. transl. is I see that from old times the family troubles of 
the Labdakidat accumulate upon the troubles of the dead (Lab- 
dakidat). That is, they afford an instance of trouble succeed- 
ing trouble in each generation. ' é 

The point of the simile lies in the ceaseless violence with 
which wind and sea beat upon the suffering coast. ‘Thracian 
storms’ (i.e. storms from the Nn.w., ep. Z2. 9. 5 Bopéys xai 
Lépupos, Td Te Opyxnbev &nrov) had been proverbial from Homeric 
times. The point of view is the Aiolic coast of Asia Minor, 
where much of the Homeric poems was composed. - Thus 
‘Thracian,’ as used by an Attic poet to denote a storm from 
the n.w., is merely a literary epithet, and strictly incorrect in 
view of his geographical position. 


596 f. od’ Gnadddccer KTA., ‘and generation delivers not 
reneration,—but some god smites them down, and they have 
8 ? g : 
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no release.” A death in one generation does not remove the 
curse and exempt the next. renean rénoc: for the verbal 
variation ep. 1067 véxuy vexpdv dmoBdv, and 669 n. éyer: 
the subject is yeved or yévos to be supplied as= ‘ the house.’ 


599 ff. NON rdp xtA. The text is Hermann’s for wép 
pigas réraro of Mss. ‘For now the light that shone (was 
spread abroad) in the house of Oedipus from its last-left 
stem, —they are garnered in turn (aU) by an offering of 
blood-flecked dust to the gods infernal, by folly of speech 
and frenzy of heart.’ Nin, the sisters, 
who were a dos in the house both as a radiant presence 
and as affording the only hope of a continuance of the race, 


since they were its écxdrn pilfa. For 
doc, which is often used of persons, cp. Od. 16. 23 7dOes 
Wpréuaxe, ryAuKepoy tos. @oinia: 
the dust sprinkled on Polyneikes is stained by his 
blood. Aérou: Antigone’s language 
to Kreon; é€pindc, the infatuation which, like a Fury, 
drove her to do her mad deed. NIN 


may be neuter (‘dust . . garners it,’ the light), but rodro is 
the usual word for such a postponed antecedent, and I can 
find no parallel for vw used instead of it. By taking yw as 
substituted for rofro and as meaning them, we also avoid 
the metaphor xaraua pdos, garners the light, which, how- 
ever, is not too bold for Sophokles. 

KaTaud: gathers in, garners, as it were the last load of 
a harvest. The primary meaning of dudy (connected by 
Curtius with dua) seems to have been collect, gather; cp. 
Il, 24. 164 xémpos énv kepada . . | THY pa Kudwddpuevos Kar- 
aunoaro xepoly énor: Od. 5. 482 etvhv éraunoaro, ‘made a 
couch of gathered leaves.’ The secondary meaning of dudy 
(not found for xarayav), cut down, mow, comes from its 
application to the gathering in of corn. Jebb, with several 
edd., reads taép f. 5 réraro . . komls, and takes wv to mean 
it. But the ‘correction’ of kxomis to xévs (it could hardly 
be a scribe’s corruption) seems most improbable, and it is 
difficult to believe that even a Greek poet could speak of a 
knife mowing down a light! 


604 f. tedn, Ze0, OUNacIN (4) KTA. ‘ What transeression 
of men (however bold) can check thy power (to punish)?’ For 
KaTdcxor without dy see App. II. ii. 


606. 6 nant’ Grpevoon, ‘the all-ensnaring.’ This is Jebb’s 
excellent correction of the Mss. nantorHpwc, which is cer- 
tainly corrupt. ‘The scribe’s eye seems to have wandered to 
4rripegc in the next line. 
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607. een Gxuadror: so Herm. corrects the unmetrical 
akduaror een of the Mss. (see antistr.) by a simple trans- 
position and a substitution of the rare form &kpuarou (dxunror) 
for the common éxdéyaro (‘untiring’). The months are called 
‘the months of the gods’ because all the seasons are under their 
control, as Jebb shows from two passages in Plato. 


608 f. artipwe dé kTA., ‘thou inhabitest the glistering 
splendours of Olympos, a potentate unaged with time.’ ypéne: 
dat. of circumstance, in or with time, as time goes on; or it 
may be instrum. 


611 ff 1é 7 Enerra xwTA, ‘And for to-morrow and the 
years to come, as for the past, this law shall hold: nothing 
in the life of man waxeth over-great without calamity.’ The 
Chorus declare the merits of moderation; all excess provokes 
the véueots of the gods. néunoAu r’ is Heath’s certain 
correction of the impossible naunohic*of the mss. I take Bidteo 
as dat. of interest (‘for’), and &pnei as meaning ‘grows up,’ a 
metaphor from plants; cp. Soph. fr. 289 Bérpus ém’ Fuap Epret, 
Tr. 547 op yap iBqv ri wév Eprovoay mpbow, | riv d€ POé- 
vovoav, and Virgil’s ile veniunt felicius wae. Jetb transl., 
‘enters into the life.’ 


615 ff. & rap Ox xTX. ‘For after all roving hope, though to 
many she bring profit, is to many but the mockery of folly- 
born desires.’ noAundarktoc suggests the metaphor of a ship’s 
captain whom a merchant sends over seas to trade in his behalf, 
and whose ventures sometimes succeed, and sometimes fail. 
Cp. the well-known passage, Pind. 0. 12. 6 at ye wey dvdpar | 
TON dvw, TA SD ab Katrw Wetdn perauwvia Tduvorcar KudlydovT’ 
éhrides, ‘surely with ceaseless tossings up and down fare the 
hopes of men, cleaving a sea of vain deceptions.’ EPWTWN 
may be (1) subjective or (2) objective: i.e. either (1) the 
desires mock the man, or (2) hope mocks the man’s desires. 

Koug@oNdon, ‘conceived by a foolish mind.’ 


618. eidém1 0° otdEN KTA., ‘and the man *knoweth naught 
of the coming trouble, till he burn his foot against the hot fire.’ 
The subject of pnet is the dadra. Note tic in subord. clause 
instead of riv/ in the main clause. npin nupi KTA.: there 
is no objection to the fresh metaphor, which merely pictures 
in a vivid manner the ruin of the man at home, whose hope, 
trading abroad, has ruined him by a disastrous venture; he 
has ‘burnt his fingers.’ The picture seems to be that of a 
man walking on ashes apparently cold, but with fire under- 
neath ; ep. Hor. C. 2. 1. 7 incedis per ignes | suppositos einera 
doloso. For npin . . mpocaucy (without av) see App. II. i, 
ad fin. 
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620 ff. copig rdp xtA. ‘For with wisdom hath some one 

uttered a famous saying—the hour comes when evil seems good 
to him whose mind the god is bringing to its destruction, and 
(then) tis but for a moment that he fares clear of ruin.’ 
&TH (ddw, ‘to hurt’) means (1) damage done to the mind by 
some divine influence, ‘infatuation’ (cp. 2. 16. 805 rdv & dry 
ppévas ele) ; (2) as a personification, “Ary, the goddess whose 
work this is; (3) a human dry, a ‘pest’ or ‘ plague’ (ep. 533 
dv’ dra); (4) the result of the infatuation, ‘ruin,’ ‘misery,’ 
‘calamity.’ Here Gran means ‘infatuation,’ and tac, ‘ruin.’ 
The immediate context in each case makes the particular mean- 
ing clear. ‘The god, concluding the process of a man’s infatua- 
tion, at a certain tragic moment (note, at some time) makes 
what is evil—both generally and for the man—seem good. The 
mind’s destruction is now complete, and the man rushes to his 
ruin. The poet’s reference is no doubt to Theognis 403— 


omevoet avnp Képdos Kufhmevos dv Twa daluwy 
mpoppuy els meyadny aumrakinv maparyet, 
kat of €0nke doxely & pev 7 Kakd, Tar’ dyad’ evar, 
evpapéws, &2 8 dv 4 xpHowua, Tatra KaKd. 
The origin of the Latin iambic verse, Quem Iuppiter vult 
perdere, dementat prius, is unknown. The use of dementat 
shows it to be post-classical, The epic €uuen does not 
occur again in tragedy. npdccet . . €xTdc tac, as mpdo- 
gew Kahas: cp. Lg. 549 xara voity mpdéas: Ag. 1288 mpdéacav 
ws émpace. 

In this strophe and antistrophe the Chorus refer primarily 
to the rash and fatal enterprise of Antigone, which crowns 
the series of calamities that have befallen the house of 
Labdakos ; but the words form also an ominous prophecy, that 
will come home to Kreon. His cruel edict was the result of 
an infatuation that will work his ruin. 


626. de urn, ‘See, here is.’ For the simple wn (instead 
of kal wnv) cp. Hl. 973 Noywv ye why evxrecav, Theb. 668, where 
pay = ‘again,’ of a fresh point. 

627. néaTon means ‘youngest and last-left,’ as Jebb points 
out; cp. 807, 808. Megareus, the elder, had perished on the 
preceding day: cp. 1303 n. For rénnuua see on 471. 


629. TGdidoc is, according to the schol., an Aiolic word. 
It appears from Hesychios that it means either an ‘affianced 
bride’ (as here) or an actual wife; so that, as Jebb remarks, 
ucAdordusou is not superfluous. udpon is direct obj. of 
&xnuuenoc used transitively, like tremit hastam. 


630. Gndrac (gen. sing.) Aexéoon, ‘the disappointment of 
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(connected with) his marriage.’ Cp. Ai, 41 yd\w.. Tay. . 
drwy, ‘wrath about the arms,’ Thuk. 1. 140 7d Meyapéwy 
Wipiopua, ‘about the M.’ 


631. uGNTewN Unéptepon, ‘more surely than by seer-craft.’ 
MANTEWN seems to be for pavrelas, ‘we shall know. by a 
method superior to seer-craft,’ viz. by seeing for ourselves. Cp. 
637 n. 


632 f. Tehelan wAgon, ‘my royal decree’ ; lit. authoritative, 
possessing rédos, authority. So Aisch. Suppl. 739 redela 
Whos ’Apyelwy: Thesm. 329 rehéws 8° éx|kdynotdoamey "AOnvav 
evyevets yuvaikes, ‘with authority.’ It has not been perceived 
that this is the meaning in numerous other instances of 
TéNe()os, and in mavredrjs and other cognates. Op. J7. 24. 
815 alerdv xe | reNevdrarov merenv@v, ‘most authoritative for 
augury’: Ag. 972 dyvdpos redelov, ‘the master of the house’: 
Aisch. Supp. 533 dvat avdxrwv, paxdpwr | waxdprare, Kal 
Teréwy | Tehevdrarov Kpdros, dABie Zed: Pind. O. 18. 164 Zed 
rérev, ‘Zeus, the King’: Ag. 973 Zed rédee, Tas éuas edxas 
réher, where the meaning of réAee is still the same, for rédevos 
cannot mean ‘accomplishing’; the poet merely puns on the 
syllable reX-: Aisch. fr. 329 “Hpa redela, Znvds etvata ddpap, 
‘ Hera the Queen’ (it was as Zyvds evvala dduap, not as Tedela, 
that she presided over marriage ; see below): Zheb. 167 rédevo 

. Twupyopthaxes, ‘gods, whose office it is to guard’: Thuk. 
5. 47 duvivtwy 6é Tov émvywpiov Spxov Exacror Tov péyioTov Kab’ 
lepv redelwy, ‘victims appointed by authority.’ So Zheb. 118 
Zed . . wavredés, ‘supreme’: O.7', 9380 ravredys Sapuap, ‘wedded 
wife,’ who has full authority in her sphere,—no a\\ax7: Vv. 
1016 infr. Bwuol yap nuty éoxdpar re mavredets, ‘that bear 
heaven’s commission,’ with full authority to give omens: 1163 
AaBwv re xépas ravTed} povapxlay, ‘made ruler of the land, 
sole and supreme.’ So I should explain the obscure expression 
Sduos tucredjs, IZ. 2. 701: the house whose master is away 
has but half of its normal ‘ government’ left, viz. the wife. 

WAgpon TAc mehAonuugou : cp. 6380 n. + pa UH: see 
App. I. narpi huccainon, ‘raving against.’ Some have 
thought the word too strong, and accept the schol.’s @U.UGINOON, 
‘angry’ ; but Kreon wants the strongest word for madness that 
he can find. He wishes to score a point in advance by describing 
the natural indignation which he expects as ‘raving, ’_the 
froth of a disordered brain. 


634, cot uén (cp. 498), “my son at least will, I hope, 
support me.” 


635 f. rnwmuac KTA.: lit. having good judgments (maxims, 
rules) settest them out straight for me, as a line of conduct. 


H 
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Transl., ‘and thou of thy store (xen) markest out good rules 
for me, which I, for my part, shall follow.’ The metaphor 
is from carpentry. 


637 f. Gziccetai KTA.: lit. shall be deemed better to win. 
‘I will deem no marriage a greater gain than thy wise 


guidance.’ For cod Hrouuénou = o7js ‘jyeuovias cp, 631 
pdyrewy and note, and 701 n. L gives Gztec Ecrar: but 
the use of déiws would be unusual. Mark the diplomatic 


wisdom of Haimon’s answer. He has no intention of acquiesc- 
ing in the justice of Antigone’s condemnation ; but he knows 
that only by this profession of submissiveness will he obtain 
a hearing from his father, whom he hopes by discussion to 
bring over to his own view. 


640. rNcuHc .. éctdnai, ‘to give the front rank to thy 
father’s judgment.’ The metaphor is military, and refers to 
the practice of placing the best men in the front; it is used 
again A7, 1249 ei rods dmadev els TO mpdobev dEomev. 


641 f. rondc, ‘offspring.’ ucantec éyxein, ‘to get and 
have.’ 


644, é= {cou natpi: domep kal 6 marnp Tima. 


648. tig’ HdonAc. Triclinius mended the metre characteris- 
tically by the facile insertion of y’, which some edd. accept. 
It seems to me more likely that U@’ Rdonfc is a gloss on a par- 
ticiple like rapnyfiévos, which it has supplanted. 


650 f. wuypon naparkdAicua xKTh., ‘a man finds that he 
clasps what kills joy, when he has an evil wife to his bed and 
in his home.’ Lit., this proves to be a cold thing-held-in-the- 
arms, viz. an evil wife, etc. So vrayxadouwa, Tr, 540. 


653. GAAd, ‘Nay.’ See App. I. Te joins ntUcac and 
a@cei OucUENA (sc. ofcav): ‘with loathing and as an enemy.’ 
See on 383; and for ntUcac =dromrrtcas cp. 1232 n. 


656. GnictHcacan: cp. 219 n. 


658. GAAG KTen®: mark the effect of the pause at this 
place in the line. npdc tadr’ kth. ‘So let her (if she 
will, for aught I care) invoke against me (é-) the god of 
kinship.’ For épuuneirw cp. 1305; and for Ata =UNaWwon 
ep. 487. ou.dyvios was another title with the same meaning. 


660. Kdpta: sc. dxdouous Opéww. Cp. 583, 1089 n. 


661 f. rap. The connexion is this: ‘‘I shall keep my own 
household in order, lest I encourage disorder abroad (659-60); 
for only the man who rules his own house well can rule a 
state well (661 f.), and transgressors will find no favour with 
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me’’ (663-65). én: wi the case of. tote oiketorcin is mase. 
‘The man that is praiseworthy in the ruling of his own house, 
will be seen to be,’ ete. 


663. GnepBdc: absol. ; do notssupply yduous. 
664. toUmitdccein, ‘to give orders,’ as a master to a slave ; 


ep. Theokr. 15. 90 macduevos’. . érirasce, ‘give us orders when 
you have bought us.’ For the art. see on 78. 


666 f. GANG, ‘No.’ See App. I. on ndAic ctHcere, for the 
normal dv dy orjon. See App. II. ii. Kal cuikpd KTA. : 
adverbial, ‘in things small and great, just and unjust.’ 

668. TOOTON : Tov KAUovTa. 

669. With Gpyxein supply dy from the Gn which follows. 

eG with Spxeceai: ‘would govern and consent to govern- 
ment as he should.’ There is no difference between Kak@c 
and eG: cp. Hl. 986 oupmriver rarpl, | ciyKapv’ ddedpe@, 596 n. 


670 f. Sopdc KTA., ‘and posted in the storm of spears will 
stand his ground, an honest and brave fighter by his comrade’s 
side.’ 

673. For T’ see on 296. 

674. cumudyou xTA., ‘breaks into rout the ranks of men 
allied in battle.’ Bopdc: poet. for a military force. 
KatappHrnuci : lit. produces by breaking. Cp. 36 n. 

675. T@N 0’ dpeouuéN@N, ‘when men make prosperous 
voyage, for most it is obedience saves their lives.’ 

677. d@uuNntTéa KTA., ‘order taken must be maintained.’ 
Toic Kocmouuénoic is neut., arrangements made from time to 
time: cp. Plat. Gorg. 504A teraypevoy te Kal Kexoopnucvoy 
mpayua. Kreon refers to his own edict. 


679. Note the emphasis given to def by the pause at an 


unusual place. Cp. 555, 658. P 

681. ef ux xTA., ‘unless age bewilders us.’ WéN as in 
498, 634. 

682. @nN . . mépi: repli rovrwy mepl Gv. For the adv. 


@PONOUNTODC Cp. apKodvTws, érapKolvTWs, dvTWs, SedyTHS. 

683. eeot bears the emphasis: ‘ Reason is the gift of heaven 
. .. Now, I’ ete. Haimon, venturing to reason with his 
father, endeavours by this statement to obtain a patient hearing. 


685. Snoc uh Aéreic: uM is the wy of imagination and 
indefiniteness (as opposed to the ov of fact), common after 
relatives ; e.g. ds mi) ete, ‘any man who had not seen’; @ uh 
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oida, ‘anything that I do not know.’ 6nmwc ut=rTpdrov év 
wh, ‘a way in which’ ; éws ob would mean ‘the way in which.’ 
Cp. Antiphon 112 dou wh n0éAnoev. See on 1825. 


687. rénoiro weNTUN KTA., ‘yet to another man, too, 
might occur a thought not valueless.’ Kada@c Exon, for 71 
Karas éxov. Cp. O. 7. 517 memovbévas (sc. rt) . . els BAA BY hépov : 
El. 696 Svvacr’ ay ov’ dy isxtwy puyetv: Ll. 22.109 ws & &y 
dvelp@ ov d’varat (Tis) pevyorra (Tiva) diuwKew. 

688. 0’ odN: not, ‘however,’ but resumptive, ‘Now.’ See 
App. I. cod, emphatic. ‘Now, on thy behalf, as is 
natural, I watch.’ tic, ‘men,’ the public, as often. 

&ca Nérer: see App. III. 


690 f. I take Adroic tToioUToIc as explanatory of and in 
apposition to GNdpi dHudTH. Transl., ‘For thy aspect is, for 
the common folk, a terror to such words as thou art not like 
to hear with pleasure.’ oic uH: see on 685. For the 
double dat. ep. Bacch. 335 nuiv re riuh mavtl r@ yéver apy, 
‘for us. . to the race’; Pind. O. 2. 16 d&povpay err marpiav 
opiow Koutocov | our@ yéver. Aéroic has been taken as 
causal, ‘by reason of such words as’; but this is extremely 
harsh. 


692 f. éuoi dé. The connexion of thought seems to be this :— 
‘‘On your behalf I watch to hear men’s private criticisms of 
your acts (688 f.). (It is the only way for us to learn what 
they think), for men dare not offer you criticism openly (690 f.). 
But Z can hear (and will tell you) what they say,—how the 
city mourns,” ete. Tdde is general, and refers to 689; 
but in the next line Haimon, with no word of transition (as 
viv dé) begins to speak of the particular case of Antigone. 
This slight logical irregularity suits Haimon’s state of sup- 


pressed excitement. tnd ck6tou goes with axovein, but it 
is better to transl., ‘these covert murmurings.’ ofa: adv., 
‘how.’ 


694 f. dc KTA.: explanatory of of ddvperar, ‘saying how 
most undeservingly ’ etc. The sentence is really exclamatory, 
though constructed as a subordinate ; cp. Hl. 750 dvwrddvuke Tov 
veaviay, | of épya Spdcas ofa Nayxdver kaxd, Transl. ‘saying 
how less than any woman deserves she this shocking doom for 
a deed most noble.’ Gno is half causal, half temporal, = 
because of and after. The use is common. 


696 f. Hic: causal. €N @oNnaic nent&Sr Geanron, 
‘lying in his blood where he fell, unburied.’ Not ‘fallen in 
fight,’ which would require zecév7’, and gives a wrong mean- 
ing to ponate. Cp. 1018n. 
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ponri is a poet. word, used (so far as we know) only in the 
pl. lt occurs once, if not twice, with éx, once with dudi 
(Zi. 15. 633), elsewhere always with év. It is not (as L. 
& S. imply, and as is commonly supposed) a synonym of 
povos: it never denotes the act of killing, but always (1) blood 
(shed), or (2) bloody corpses or carcases, carnage. Pind, P. 11. 
37 OnKé 7 AtyioOov év dpovais, ‘laid him weltering in his blood.’ 
So Ag. 446 év govats kad@s meody7’, ‘fallen nobly in his own 
blood’: Eur, £7. 1206 xaretdes ofov Tada’ Tédy rémdwr | 
éBadev (so Mss. : t&w mérAwy duaddy, or amaddv ?) ete uacrdy, 
év povatow—| i wor—mpos rédw | TiWeioa yoviua pédea; ‘as in 
its blood the body that bare me sank to the ground’ (Orestes 
speaks). In the next three exx. we have a modal adv., 
bloodily :—1314 infr. ; Av. 1070 év govats bd\AuTAL, ‘they come 
to a bloody end’ ; Hel. 154 dmeore 6¢ | xvoly reradws év povais 
Onpoxrévos, ‘dogs that kill wild beasts, spilling their blood.’ 
In the three following passages we have meaning (2) :—ZJ/. 10. 
521 ws ide . ., dvdpds 7’ domalpovras év dpyarénor povjce, 
‘gasping in death (domalp.) amid the dreadful carnage,’ i.e. 
bodies of wounded and killed; 2/7. 15. 683 Onpi paxyjoacba 
€\xos Bods dud doviow, ‘to fight for the carcase of the ox,’ 
which the lion has already slain ; Herod. 9. 76 érc év rat povnow 
édvras, ‘while they were still standing amid the carnage’ (the 
battle was over). TZ'r. 558 we have éx govay, ‘from the blood’ ; 
and so I should read ZH. 11 sarpds éx ghovey (ddvwy edd.). 
Infr. 1003 govais seems to be adj. (The L. & S. article on 
gory is altogether incorrect.) 

699. xpucAc: a favourite epithet with Pind. in the sense 
glorious, noble, precious, and so used in trag. TiuAc with 
Gzia. )ayein is better taken as epexegetic, though it can take 
a gen. 

700. énépxetai, ‘spreads abroad ’ (én-). 

701. cod npdccontoc evTuydc=rijs offs evrpatlas. This use, 
so common in Latin (cp. ademptus Hector, ‘the death of Hector’), 
is rare in Greek. Pind. affects it, and has several instances ; 
e.g. P. 11. 22 mébrepdv vv dp’ “Idvyéver’ éx’ Evpirrw | opaxdeioa 
. . &kvioev ; ‘the killing of Iph.’ Cp. Dem. 18. 382 dca tovrous 
oxi mec bévras and 638 supr. 

703 f. narpéc depends on edKAeiac, Gradua, ‘ornament.’ 

npdc naldoon : lit. as regards his children. Supply petfov 
&yahua Tis éxelyvwy evxdelas. 


705. Heoc, ‘mood.’ 


706. This line explains éy 00s, ‘(thinking) that what thou 
sayest, that and nought else is right.’ dc pric=d dis. 
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709. SiantuxeéNTec, when unfolded, ‘when one looks into 
them.’ Cp. Hipp. 984 70 mpayu’ exov Kadovs Néyous | ed Tis 
Ovamrveerey, o8 Kady TO0e. For Sctic . . obo cp. 1166 f. 


710. xet tic A: for the absence of a&y see App. II. i. 


711. To wh TeineIn Gran, ‘and not to strain the string over- 
tight.’ The metaphor may be from stringing a bow or lyre. 


712. napa fetepoici: the lengthening of a vowel before 
initial p is regular. 
715. érkpatA: predicative, ‘strains taut.’ ndda, ‘sheet.’ 


The rope was called movs, as being attached to the lower corner 
of the sail. 


716. mHOEN: cp. 685 n. KATO cTpEpac: sc. vaiy. 


718. GAN’ efke ounod KTA. ‘Nay, give up thy wrath (lit. 
go back from), and let it change (to mercy)’; lit. grant change 
to it. This seems better than ‘ permit change to thyself.’ 


719. rNcuH rdp KTA. ‘For if I, though younger, can offer 
any word of wisdom’ ; lit. ‘if any sound opinion is contributed 
(to the discussion) from me also,’ 


720. npecBeven, ‘it is best of all.’ The verb=(1) ‘to be 
older,’ and then ‘to take precedence as elder’ ; (2) ‘to honour’ 
(treat as an elder) ; (3) ‘be an ambassador,’ mpecBeur7js. 


722, ci & oN kTA., ‘if, however, he is not that,—for the 
scale is wont to fall otherwise.’ ei 0° otn is a common elliptical 
expression, like e¢ dé p17. 


725. 6 raép xth., ‘for on both sides hath wisdom spoken.’ 
OiNAG= dior Adyar, ‘two sets of arguments.’ So Jebb. 
The pl. of didofs usually means simply ‘two.’ ‘ 


726. of THAIKoide KTh., ‘shall I now, at my age, e’en go to 
school, and learn wisdom from this stripling?’ Kai emphasises 
d1dazduUEced. ov: temporal, ‘now at last, at this late 
time.’ Cp. 923. 

728. WHOEN: sc. didaxO7s. 


729. TON xponon, ‘my years;’ Tapra, ‘my deeds,’ the speech 
he has just delivered, which he would have Kreon judge on 
its merits. See on 683. 


730. €pron rdép xTh., ‘is it one of thy ‘‘deeds” to honour 
the mutinous?’ Kreon sareastically echoes Haimon’s word. 


731. 008’ Gn xTh., ‘IT would not even bid (others) respect 
wrong-doers,’—still less respect them myself. 


732. Nécw: that of being cak7. 


y= 
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733. dudntohic: lit. of the same city. OHrBuc depends on 
ewe. ‘Thebes’ united people.’ Cp. 7 mavdjuw mde. 


734. Note Auin and éué of the same person. 


_ 736. Gop, ‘in another's interest.’ He means that his own 
interests must come first, and they would suffer, if he took 
Haimon’s advice. re of the mss. gives a false emphasis to xp7. 


738. ToG KpaToONToc . . Nouizerai, ‘acknowledged to be 
its ruler’s ?’ 


739. Kah@c xth., ‘thou wouldst make a good monarch of 
the waste.’ 


741. otn, ‘assuredly.’ See App. I. 
742. 1% Siku icsn, ‘fighting issues with.’ 
744, Tac éudc Gpydc, ‘iny own sovereign rights.’ 


745, Kingly rule is Aidoderos, Kreon degrades this gift of 
heaven, when he misuses it to insult the gods. Tide : 
such as was the performance of burial rites over Polyneikes, 


746. & suapon xKTA., ‘O currish nature,— a woman’s under- 
ling!’ suiapén seems to be used in the general sense of 
‘low-class,’ as we say. The word was common as meaning 
‘blackguard, ruffian.’ Uctepon, coming after, ‘following 
the lead of.’ Haimon’s last words are a distinct echo of 
Antigone’s. 


747. oU TaN KTA. ‘Never, as thou knowest (to, App. I.), 
wilt thou find me yielding to baseness.’ It would have been 
base for him to hold his tongue and consent by silence to a 
great wrong. re emphasises the whole phrase Hecw TON 
aicyp@n. The connexion is, ‘‘you may abuse me, but you 
will not deter me from showing the courage of my convictions.” 


748. The connexion is, “‘all you have said is in that girl’s 
interest, not in mine. This is to ‘yield to baseness’ ; for your 
motive is mere passion, whereas duty and hatural affection 
should prompt you to support your father.” For roGn see 
App. I. 


749. kai co0 re Kéuo0: Kreon’s proposed action will bring 
an é&yos both on himself and on the whole state. 


750. Note the exceptional position of note, and oc for the 
usual d7rws. &t1 z@can : see 654. 


751. Xe? Tina, ‘ will bring another to his end.’ 


752. & xananeiA@n xTA, ‘What! doth thy effrontery push 
thee even to threats?’ Kreon takes Haimon’s tina (which 
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meant éué) to mean oé. kai emphasises énane:A@n: it is not 
to be taken with & (for that combination see App. I.). 


753, KeNac rNwuac, ‘judgments unwise.’ 
754, KAatoon, ‘to thy cost.’ 


756. runaikéc KTA. ‘Thou woman’s chattel, seek not to 
tickle me.’ Kreon regards Haimon’s ef uy marip 7o0’ as mere 
‘humbug.’ 


757. BoUXer KTA. ‘Thou wouldst have thy say, and to thy 
saying hear no reply!’ Haimon speaks with some heat, 
stung by Kreon’s brutal answer to 755, This, and the fact that 
in these words the youth makes almost formal claim to free 
discussion with his father, as though the two were equals, is 
more than Kreon’s autocratic temper can tolerate ; his growing 
irritation now bursts forth in fury. The line is usually printed 
as a question ; but Kreon’s d\7@es ; seems then less natural. 


758 f. G@Aueec; kth., ‘So? Now, by this heaven,—take it 
for truth,—thou shalt not revile me with thy censures, and 
fail to rue it.’ Teiresias’ anger against Oedipus bursts out 
with this same GAneec, 0. 7’. 350. éni woroici: “this ént 
with dat. is not merely ‘ with,’ but implies a continuing strain 
of utterance” (Jebb). Cp. El. 108 émt kwxur@ Tra&vde rarpywr | 
Tpo OupGy AX Taal popwveiy. 


760. Grere xt. ‘Bring out the loathed creature, that she 
may die this instant by her bridegroom’s side, before his very 
(MNaponml) eyes.’ 

762 f. Note otre followed by te, as often. €uoire is 
placed outside the otte-clause for emphasis. ovdaud is 
a neut. pl. used adverbially; ep. 830. Distinguish ovdayua, 
Doric form of ovéayp. 


764. én, instrumental, ‘with’: cp. 961, 1003, 1201. 


765, totic eédouci, ‘such as will bear with thee.’ u.aiNH, 
‘play the madman.’ 


766, é éprAc Tayuc, ‘sped by anger.’ €=, in consequence of. 
Cp. 231 cxod7 Bpadds, ‘slow because I loitered.’ 


767. Nodc xTA., ‘at his age the spirit is violent when 
touched by pain.’ For Bapuc cp. Az. 656 pari Bapetav. The 
Chorus hint a vague fear that Haimon may do something 
desperate. It is to this fear that Kreon’s answer is addressed. 


768f. Spat KTA. ‘Let him go! And let him do, or plan 
to do, as never mortal yet; still these two girls he shall not 
rescue from their doom!’ As though Haimon were supposed 
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to be bent on some wild scheme of rescue or vengeance, 
0’ oN: see App. I. 


770. Gupe is emphatic by position, and Kat emphasises 
KaTaKTeinal Noeic. ‘Why (rdp), is it indeed thy purpose to 
punish both with death ?’ : 


771. Kreon, beside himself with fury, has repeated his 
threat (488) that Ismene shall share her sister’s fate. Sobered 
by the question of the Chorus he eagerly withdraws his words ; 
he realises that this would be going too far. As appears again 


at 1108, he was a man of quick decision. elroUcan : 
Antigone’s word, 546. oun: see App. I. 

772. For noi xaf see App. I. under més xai ; coe: 
Antigone. 


773. Grown KT., ‘I will take her wheresoever is no track 
trodden of men’; lit., where the track is wnvisited of men ; 
but he means, where there is no track at all, 


774, KpUwo xTh., ‘and bury her alive in a chamber in the 
rock.’ kaT@puz is a vault or chamber made by the hands of 
men (cp. 891 katackagpys) ; but it is clear from éne’ an A 
that no particular xar®pvé was in Kreon’s mind. We must 
therefore suppose that he knew of the existence of several such, 
belonging either to the royal family or to others whose rights 
he could acquire. Such tombs would take a considerable time 
to prepare, and would therefore naturally be kept in readiness 
for use. The same custom of preparing tombs beforehand 
existed among the Jews; cp. S. Matt. 27. 60 kal €@nxev aid 
(ro oGua) ev TO Kacv@ avrod pyvnmeiw, 6 éNatdunoey év 
ry wétpa. The xard in KatT@puz does not imply that the 
tomb was under ground (dug down); cp. Ll. 6. 288 atrh & 
és Oddapov KaTeBHoeTo KnwevTa. Kardé could be used of horizontal 
depth. We are to imagine a tomb like the so-called ‘Treasury 
of Atreus’ at Mykenai, or those at Nauplia and Spata, in which 
a horizontal passage leads to the actual cell. Op. 1217 n. 


775. TocoOTON KTA.: i.e. rocoirov mpobels ds dyos pdvor 
mpodeis, ‘of food setting forth so much as may avert pollu- 
tion’; lit., setting forth so much as (one places) when setting 
forth an expiatory offering only. For ws, instead of décor 
after TocoOToNn cp. J/. 22. 424 trav rdvrwy ov Tdccov Gdvpopat, 
dxvipeves mep, | ws évds. 

The meanings of Groc fall into two classes, apparently 
contradictory :—(1) (a) ‘unclean thing’ (0. 7. 1426, Thuk. 1. 
126, Cho. 149), (b) ‘guilt, pollution, curse,’—the commonest 
use; (2) (a) ‘holy place’ (dyea: reuévea, Hesych.), (b) ‘ex- 
piatory offering’ (in this place, in Soph. fr. 613, and, ace. to 
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Hesych., in the lost Phaedra of Soph.). Similarly the 
Lat. piaculum = (1) ‘ offence,’ (2) ‘expiation’; and sacer= 
(1) ‘holy,’ (2) ‘accursed.’ The key to this remarkable 
phenomenon is to be found, not in the assumption of two 
different roots (Curtius), but in that savage and primitive. 
notion which is expressed by ‘tabu’ (taboo), —a word which 
similarly combines the ideas of ‘holy’ and ‘unclean.’ Dr. 
J. G. Frazer writes (Golden Bough, vol. i. p. 348), ‘Thus in 
primitive society the rules of ceremonial purity observed 
by divine kings, chiefs, and priests agree in many respects 
with the rules observed by homicides, mourners, . . and 
so on. To us these various classes of persons appear to 
differ totally in character and condition; some of them we 
should call holy, others we might pronounce unclean and 
polluted. But the savage makes no such moral distinction 
between them; the conceptions of holiness and pollution are 
not yet differentiated in his mind. To him the common 
feature of all these persons is that they are dangerous and in 
danger.” And in a note on taboo, ad loc., ‘‘Some languages 
have retained a word for that general idea which includes 
under it the notions which we now distinguish as sanctity 
and pollution. ‘That word in Latin is sacer, in Greek dy.os. 
In Polynesian it is tabu. . . In Dakotan it is wakan.” In 
Aisch. Cho. 154 Agamemnon’s tomb, certainly a sacred thing, 
is called epuua 76d€ KaxGy xedvav 7’, | amérporoy dyos amevxerov. 

The punishment threatened by the edict, it will be re- 
membered, was death by stoning (36); and at 760 Kreon, 
in a fit of reckless fury, was within an ace of causing Antigone 
to be put to death by the sword. Now, the Chorus might 
naturally have assumed that it was Kreon’s present intention 
to inflict the latter death,—the more merciful one; and if so, 
it would have been better for them to hold their tongue here. 
Instead of this, they ask anxiously what the king’s actual 
purpose is. Why? Do they fear that he may still carry out 
the terms of the edict, or do they view the prospect of 
Antigone’s death by the sword with no less alarm? Again, 
Kreon, who is now calmer, states his change of purpose 
without explanation, and the Chorus hear it without remark ; 
immuring alive is apparently the suitable punishment to select. 
We shall hardly be wrong if we connect Kreon’s final decision 
with the well-known law prevailing among primitive peoples 
by which the shedding of tribal, and especially of royal, blood 
was strictly forbidden. The offence entailed the gravest 
pollution, as appears (to take one instance from Greek tragedy) 
from the plague sent upon Thebes in consequence of the 
murdex of Laios by Oedipus. (Oedipus himself, it is to be 
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noted, was not put to death.) It was no doubt for that reason 
that unfaithful vestals were buried alive. As Dr. Frazer 
has shown in a most interesting and able article (Journ. Phil. 
vol. xiv. 1885), the original keepers of the perpetual fire were 
the king’s daughters, and the vestals, their successors, enjoyed 
royal privileges and were treated as royal persons. 

If the suggestion made above is correct (and Dr. Frazer tells 
me he regards it as highly probable, both with regard to 
Antigone and the vestals), the object of placing food in the 
vault is easily intelligible ; actual killing is avoided, and the 
victim is at liberty (see on avrévouos, 821, and ep. 887 éiTe 
Xph Gavetv) to commit suicide, as Antigone in fact does. What 
has actually happened in each case, no one can afterwards 
say. The vestal was immured with a couch, a lighted lamp, 
oil (for the lamp 2), milk, water, and bread. 


776. Snec KtTh.: that is, that pollution may not attach 
to the whole city, as it otherwise would. 


777. ON wé6Non céBer: Polyneikes, if victorious, would have 
made havoc of the shrines and images of the Theban gods. 
Kreon means that she has taken no account of this, being only 
concerned that Hades should have his dues. Cp. 519. 


778. To uH eaNetN: note the rare ace. with rvyxaveur. 


779.  rnoocetat KTA., ‘or at least shall learn, though she 
would not learn before.’ GAAG THNIKaOTa, lit. at any rate 
then. See App. I. 


781-800. Third Stasimon. See Introduction. 


782. én kTHuact ninteic, ‘ who fallest upon (attackest) posses- 
sions.’ (1) Jebb’s note is, —‘‘ who fallest upon men’s possessions ; 
who makest havoc of their wealth and fortunes. . . Love makes 
men reckless of possessions: it can bring ruin on great houses 
and proud cities. Sophocles himself has. given us the best 
commentary: see Jr, 431, referring to the capture of Oechalia 
by Heracles, who loved Iolé, the daughter of its king, Eurytus: 
ws TavtTys 160w | rods dapyeln aca, Kotx 7 Avdia | wépoevev 
ari, aN 6 thos’ pws pavels. . . Troy was sacked for the 
sake of Helen. . . Medea betrayed her father’s treasure to 
Jason. . . The resistless power of Love is the central thought 
of this ode. All that men prize most becomes his prey.” With 
all respect to the greatest of Soph.’s many interpreters, I ask 
whether this is not to read into the words ‘who attackest 
possessions (wealth) ’ a meaning which they cannot fairly bear ? 
And has the thought ‘Love makes men reckless of other 
people's possessions’ any place here, in the very forefront of 
the ode, and between Gnixate udyan and Oc én uadaxatc 
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«tA. ?. It would surely have come later. (2) The meaning has 
also been taken to be, ‘men beggar themselves for love.’ Now, 
this thought might, it is true, have been expressed by a 
modern poet somewhere (not at the beginning) in such an ode 
as this; it would suggest that noble recklessness of a pure 
romantic passion of which instances are sufficiently familiar in 
fact and fiction. In the mouth of a Greek poet it could glance 
at one thing only,—the spending of money upon ératpa, It 
is incredible that this was Soph.’s thought here. (8) Some 
translate kTHuaci, ‘spoil’; but xrjuara does not mean ‘spoil.’ 
Moreover, Love’s spoil is human beings, who could not here be 
referred to by such a phrase. It is a further objection to all 
these views that at the second ”“Epwce we have a fresh start, 
and this clause is thus thrown rather with the one that follows 
than with that which precedes. No other interpretation calls 
for mention, nor any emendation hitherto proposed. In my 
own judgment, we must, however regretfully, be content to 
believe that this beautiful passage has suffered a peculiarly 
unhappy corruption; for (2) seems to be the only correct 
interpretation of the text. 


784, énnuxeveic, ‘keepest thy vigil’ (Jebb). Cp. Hor. C. 
4. 13. 7 Cupido . . Chiae pulchris excubat in genis. 


785. poirac kTA., ‘thou roamest over the sea and among 
the steadings of those whose home is in the wilds.’ That is, 
Love’s range knows no limit. 


787. ce .. pUziuoc (sc. éorl), ‘can escape thee.’ The verbal 
adj. sometimes retains the transitive force of the verb from 
which it is derived even so far as to govern an acc., instead of 
the usual gen. Op. Ag. 103 ris OupoBdpou ppéva Avwys, Theb. 
346 TAHmoves etvay aixuddwrTor. 


789. cé re: for re added to the repeated pronoun Jebb ep. 
O.T. 1087 ris o” érixre Tay pakparbvuy . .;  oéy etvdrerpd Tus 
Aogiov; The mss. én’ would mean in the case of, and cannot be 
right ; it seems to have arisen out of the misreading of T as 7 
noted on 797. 


790. 60’ yoon, ‘and he that hath thee.’ Cp. Plato Phaidr. 
239 c avnp éxwv épwra. 


791f. c&U Kai xTA. ‘By thee even the minds of. the just 
are plucked aside to iniquity (Gdikouc, predicative), to their 
undoing.’ As Jebb remarks, the metaphor is from a driver 
pulling his horse ont of its course; ep. H/. 732 ct& "A@nvav 
dewvds nviocrpipos.| é&w Tapacra. 


793. Neikoc GNOp@N =sUNaiuon, ‘quarrel of kinsmen’ ; lit 


| 
| 
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quarrel of men—of kinsmen. Do not regard évva:poy as ‘ trans- 
ferred’ from GNOdp@n to NefKkoc, So 862 puarpwar déxTpwv | 
drat, where éxrpwy explains warp. dra. Cp. At. 860 marpdov 


éorlas-Bd0pov, ‘firm-based home-of my father.’ For éxeic 
with participle cp. 22. Tapdsac: the verb properly 


means ‘disturb, throw into confusion.’ When, as here, it 
means ‘stir up,’ we have that extended, ‘factitive’ use which 
is so common in such phrases as kooueiv Adyous, ‘to deliver an 
ornate speech’ (not ‘embellish a speech’); see on 36. tapdo- 
gew vetkos means, ‘to cause a quarrel with disturbance.’ In 
Zon 108 there is a very bold example. Ion, threatening the 
swan with his arrow, says ‘if thou fly not away, aiudtes wdds, 
thou shalt sing thy death-song in blood.’ 


795. nik@ xTh., ‘and the love-light that shines from the 
eyes of the fair bride wins the day.’ Lit. the love of (coming 
Srom) the eyes of the bride. énapric, manifest, almost im- 
plying that the Yuepoc had a bodily form. The position of the 
epithet gives it a strong emphasis :—makes it almost causal, 
‘by its shining.’ The Yuepoc is as much Haimon’s as 
Antigone’s ; the influence coming from her has awakened love 
in him. For Bhepdpwn = ‘ eyes’ see on 102f. 


796 f. TON uerGhwon kTA.: the MSS. give TON uerdAoon 
Mdpedpoc én dpxaic| eecudn, ‘being enthroned in sway 
beside the great (eternal) laws.’ These are the dypamrra voupa 
of 454, and in particular, those enjoining obedience and respect 
to parents and loyalty to kings. Butsince the general mean- 
ing clearly is that Love has overborne the peyddo. vouor, it is 
difficult to see how twepos can be described as enthroned beside 
them ; and in any case, the statement should be made of "Epws, 
not of tuepos, which is a purely subjective conception. There 
is also a metrical difficulty. ‘The words ndpedpoc én answer 
to pvéuos (788) ; and if they were sound, we should have the 
arsis of a cyclic dactyl resolved into two short syllables,— 
vyuvyv=—uv. Such a resolution is probably unexampled 
in trag. (cp. 970 n.), though there are four instances in Pind. 
For these reasons the words ndpedpoc én dpyaic have been 
generally suspected ; but no correction has hitherto been pro- 
posed which, while palaeographically probable, gives satisfac- 
tory sense. rdp, “Epoc, d&pxeic is my own conjecture, which 
seemed to me sufficiently plausible to warrant its insertion in 
the text. L gives ndpedpoc, but the letters dp are written 
over an erasure of pr. This seems to show that L’s original 
gave nmapepoc, with a r written somewhere above the word 
(or in the margin). This rI take to have been intended as a 
correction of the n of napepoc: TAPEPOC had been mis- 
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copied as APEPOC. Whenever dpxeic became dpxais, the 
insertion of én became almost inevitable. With the text we 
get an excellent sense, and a reference, which was wanted, for 
the & of éunaizer:—‘the love-light . . wins the day, for 
even of the great laws, O Love, thou art lord; for the goddess 
Aphrodite mocks at them, unconquerable.’ Metrically the 
tribrach yap, “Epos will correspond to the irrational tribrach 


er ENE, 
pviywos, 788; cp. O.C. 184 where #|kew Adyos | corresponds to 
Vv wv 


a|\a\ra Adyor | of the antistr. L has written n for r in 368 
and 789. 


801. eecu®n ew pépoua, ‘I am carried beyond law’s 
bounds,’ ie. am tempted to be disloyal to the king, and with 
Haimon to take Antigone’s part. 


804 f. TON marKoiTHN KTA., ‘that bridal-chamber where all 
are laid to sleep.’ The chamber is called yuwetoy in 891, and 
macrdda in 1207. For GNutoucan without prep. ep. Az. 
607 ére pé or’ dvicew . . “Avday, and 813 infr. 


806-943. Fourth Episode. See Introduction. 806-82 form 
4 xowuds. After the 1st strophe and antistrophe there is a 
system of anapaests. 


808. Néaton: adverb, ‘for the last time.’ 


813. Gxran, without prep. Cp. Pers. 862 vdcra & . . dyov 
olkous, ‘brought them home’: Ph. 1175 Tpwdda yay p’ Hrrioas 
aéew. oie’ WueNnaion KTA., ‘no part has been mine in the 
marriage-hymn, in no bride-song have I been sung.’ The 
Guénaioc was the hymn sung in the marriage-procession which 
accompanied the bride and bridegroom to their hoine. Cp. JU. 
18. 492 vindas D ék Oarduwv datdwy bd hauropevawy | Aylveov 
kata doru: modvs 8 buévatos dpdpe. The éminuugeioc (Mss. 
éninuugidioc unmetrically) Uunoc was the epithalamium sung 
in the evening in the house of the wedded pair. 


818. Tdde . . Keeoc NekUwn, ‘that place where the dead 
are hidden.’ 


820. =ipéwn Entxyeipa Aaxovca, ‘nor hast thou received the 
wag's of the sword.’ Death by the sword is regarded as the 
wages for contending with it. 


821. atTénouoc is generally taken as equivalent to ‘of your 
own free will,’ surely a very doubtful meaning. The word 
means ‘independent,’ and the reference must be to a present 
discretion, not to one exercised in the past. As hinted above 
(775,m ad fin.), I connect the word with the motive which 
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determined the selection of Antigone’s peculiar mode of punish- 
ment, and which prompted the placing of food in the vault. 
Such a victim enters her living tomb independent, ‘mistress of 
herself.” She can take as much or as little of the food as she 
will ; she can die when and how she chooses. Antigone, in 
point of fact, hanged herself with her veil; and we may well 
suppose that this was the common catastrophe of these ghastly 
tragedies. It was no doubt the one hoped for by those who 
devised the punishment. atténouoc is so strange in its present 
setting, and yet soapt, that one is almost constrained to believe 
it found a similar place in older versions of the story when its 
special fitness was well understood. 


823 ff. OX (in its original temporal use, =#6n) with éAécear. 
For the position cp. Zr. 153 wd@y pév ofv 64 1b\N eywy’ 
éxdavodunv, ‘I have wept ere now.’ Transl., ‘I have heard 
how in days gone by the foreign wife from Phrygia, the 
daughter of Tantalos, perished most piteously on the heights 
of Sipylos.’ HKouca is emphatic by position: (‘I know of no 
case like mine, but) I have heard,’ ete. =énan: Niobe, who 
married Amphion, king of Thebes. Mount Sipylos is part of 
the Tmolos range in Maionia (Lydia) ; but the poets often use 
‘Phrygia’ in the older (Homeric) sense, in which it included 
that district. npéc, lit. against the side of. Niobe 
boasted that she had borne many children, whereas Leto had 
borne only two (Apollo and Artemis). These latter, therefore, 
slew all Niobe’s children. She herself went back to her old 
home, and was there turned into stone. Niobe’s end is usually 
accounted for by a physical catastrophe: the region is volcanic. 


826 ff. netpata BAdcra Oduacen,KTA., ‘the growth of stone 
imprisoned her ; (i.e. she became petrified) and as she wastes 
in sorrow, the rains leave ber not, men say, nor the snow ; 
and her breast is bedewed by the tears that fall from her ever- 
weeping eyes.’ 

“The so-called Niobe of Mount Sipylos is’ a rude figure in 
front of a recess in the face of a cliff near Smyrna. It has, 
owing to weathering, but a distant resemblance to a human 
being ; but that it is a work of men’s hands, has been placed 
beyond a doubt by those who have examined it. According 
to Mr. Sayce, it is ‘the likeness of the great goddess 
Carchemish, and the cartouches engraved on the side of it, 
partly in Hittite, and partly in Egyptian characters, shew 
that it was carved by Ramses-Sesostris himself.’ The figure 
of Niobe is described minutely by Pausanias [A.D. 180], himself 
a native of the district. He says, ‘The rock seen from near 
at hand is a precipice, with no resemblance to a woman 
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mourning or otherwise; but if you go farther off, you can 
fancy that you are looking at a female figure downcast and 
bathed in tears.” It is, however, by no means certain that the 
ancient authors refer to what is now called the Niobe. This 
latter is in a recess, so that water does not run over it, and it 
has no look of weeping ; and Pausanias seems to be describing 
some natural rock. It is therefore likely that the real Niobe 
is to be looked for farther inland, where indeed a recent 
traveller claims to have found a rock in all respects answering 
the conditions” (Leaf, ad J. 24. 614). The famous Niobe 
group at Florence is probably a Roman copy of one made by 
Skopas. 

832, &@ uexth., ‘most like to her am I in the fate that lays 
me to rest.’ 


834. Toi, ‘thou knowest’; see App. I. 


836 ff. Kai Tor, ‘and surely,’ should be written as two words ; 
kairo. (Mss. and edd.) means ‘and yet,’ and has no place here. 
So I should write in 949, Ph. 1025, 0.7. 854, 0.0. 270. Cp. 


Il. 18. 267 kal rou guol . . | rOAN &vapa Todwv: Med, 344 
oixtipe 8 avrovs: xal ot To maldwy marnp mépuxas. The 
connexion is,—‘‘ But Niobe was a goddess ; and surely it is a 


great honour for thee, a mortal,” etc. Transl., ‘and surely it 
is great honour even that it be said of thee when dead, that 
thou didst share the lot of the godlike both in life and after- 
wards at death.’ wéra (col) GkoUcai=éyerOar epi cod. For 
this use of dkovw with inf. cp. Herod. 8, 181 ’Apyeto. #xovov 
fovotxyy elvar “EAAjnvev mp@ro.. The construction dxover (=)é- 
yeTat) kaxés 18 Very common. z@can and eanoUcan agree 
with ce, subject of Maxetn, according to the common idiom. 


839. ofuor reAduai. The Chorus have meant to offer a 
sort of comfort in their two speeches; but they have not 
uttered to her a word of real sympathy, and their last effort 
seems to Antigone pure mockery,—as well it might. 


840. oUK ofyouénan xTh., ‘can ye not wait till I am gone, 
—must ye taunt me to my face?’ (Jebb). The mss. give 
éhouénan (unmetrical), or 6\AuuénNan, which is against the 
sense. 


843. nodukTHuonec UNOpec, ‘and ye, my city’s rich sons’; 
not the Chorus, but the citizens generally. Cp. 845 n. 

844. AipxaTat KpANal: cp. 103 n. 

845 f. esapudrou: cp. 149 n. &dcoc, ‘sacred demesne.’ 
The region was sacred to Dionysos. Op. Hl. 5 ris olorpomdHyos — 
ddoos ‘Ivdxov xdpys, of the neighbourhood of Argos. 
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€unac xTA., ‘still I take all of yow to be my witnesses.’ Uuue 
includes ndXic, GNOpec, KpANal, GAcoc, who are ‘joint witnesses.’ 
éunac, ‘nevertheless,’ means ‘‘although these elders do but 
mock me.” UWuue, an Aiolicand epic form. Elsewhere in trag. it 
occurs only in Hwm. 620; the dat. tupe occurs O.C. 247 (lyric). 


848. €prua xTh., ‘the prison with its mounded stones, my 
strange grave.’ épyua, a thing that keeps in (elpyer). TuuBd- 
xeocton: lit. ‘heaped up like a tomb’ (barrow) ; the entrance 
would be closed by a heap of loose stones. TOU : 
appositive gen. 


850. Bpotoic krk., ‘dwelling neither with this world nor 
the world below, neither with the living nor the dead.’ 


853 ff. npoBaca xth., ‘rushing on towards rashness’ utmost 
limit, to the assault of (éc) Justice high-enthroned, against 
her throne, my child, thou hast fallen,—and fallen far.’ I 
offer this version of the extraordinary phrase npocénecec nodu, 
being unable to convince myself that aodv can mean ‘ violently.’ 
It is true that we have thus a highly condensed expression, but 
hardly an impossible one. No correction offered has any prob- 
ability. If we are to correct, I should suggest 7é6a. 


856. natp@on . . Gedon, ‘but in this trial thou payest, 
maybe, for the deeds of generations past.’ éxtineic GeAon, 
like rivewy diknv. What she suffers may be a penalty entailed by 
the sins of her house; cp. 593 ff. dpyata ra AaBdakcday KrX. 

TING=7ws, ‘in a way’; ep. 951 jouprdia tis dvvacrs, At. 
1267 raxeid Tis . . xdpis Stappe?, ‘somehow.’ The idiom is 
found also in Lat.; cp. Verg. Aen. 1. 181 Anthea si quem. . 
videat, ‘can see Antheus at all.’ 


857 ff. Ewaucac xtA. ‘Thou touchest the heavy thought 
that crowns my sorrow (and turnest me to) my oft-repeated 
lamentation for my father and for the doomyof all our house, 
the far-famed stock of Labdakos.’ There is small doubt that 
Jebb is right in regarding oikton as the object of the phrase 
€waucac uepiunac. There are several parallels ; e.g. “7. 546 
ei 5€ uu’ GO’ dei Adyous | éEfpxes, Where Adyous eEjpxXes = rpoonVdas : 
Theb, 289 fwrupodor rapBos . . Newv, ‘kindle fear of’; Aisch. 
Supp. 534 yévos véwoov etppov’ alvov: Med. 205 \vyupa 8 dxea 
Bod tov mpodéray, Here &paucac mepiunac = érdnods pe 
fepywar, ‘turned my sad thoughts to the lament which I 
have so often uttered,’—and which, in fact, she now proceeds 
to utter afresh. tpindAicton, ‘thrice-ploughed,’ i.e. ‘ oft 
repeated,’ is from moNfev, a non-extant by-form of mode, ‘to 
plough.’ ToO npénantoc dueTéoou notuou, ‘the whole of 
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our doom,’ i.e. the doom of allofus. duerépou is immediately 
explained by KAeiwotc AaBdaxidaicin, which is a possessive 
dat. =gen. 


863 ff. id uatp@ai KTA. ‘Oh, woe for the horrors of my 
mother’s bed,—-for the slumbers of the father beside her that 
bare him, his unhappy mother!’ attoréNNHTa=perd travrns 
ad’ As eyevv7On. matpi, as AaBdaxidarcw above. muatpdc, de- 
pending on Kowwruata, defines avToréNNHTa. 


866. oYoon (sc. Kouunudrwv) KTA., ‘wherefrom my miserable 
life once came.’ 


868. Gd ére, ‘I here.’ 


869 f. KacirnHte: Polyneikes. OucnéTUON: because 
it was through his marriage with Adrastos’ daughter that Poly- 
neikes obtained from the Argives the assistance which enabled 
him to attack Thebes. See Introduction. Transl., ‘Ah, brother 
mine, whose marriage was unblest (too); when death took 
thee thou didst take thy living sister’s life.” The link between 
this sentence and the preceding is the dvomorpos yduos common 
to both. For eaneon KTA. cp. Zr. 1163 fGvrd w exrewev 
Oavav, Hl. 808 w&s pw’ adraddecas Oavwr, 


872. céBein uén kTA. ‘The reverent deed, ’tis true, shows 
reverence, in its measure’ (tic). It was, in itself, a pious act 
to bury Polyneikes, but there was no perfect evoéBea because 
the act involved a breaking of the law. 


873. Kpdtoc 9€ kTh., ‘but the flouting of authority may 
not be suffered hy him who is charged to guard authority.’ 
Stw is dat. of person judging. For the Doric oWdaud cp. 
763 otdaud, and n. 

875. avtTérnootoc .. dpra, ‘a self-willed temper.’ 


878. éroiuan : that is all ready for me, which I must take 
ef éreiuov (‘at once’). Transl. ‘that now calls my feet.’ 


879. T60€ Aaunddoc . . Suua, ‘this holy orb of the lamp 
of day.’ For Aaunde of the sun cp. Med. 352 eto’ 7 mica 
Aapmas SWera Geot: of the moon, Kur. Supp. 993 kar’ aldépa, 
aprad wv’ wKbOoar vipat | irmevovor d.’ Ippvas. 


881 f. GdaxpuTon: predicative. ‘For my fate no tear is 
shed, no friend makes lamentation.’ otdelc cTendze ddd- 
KpuTON, lit., none mourns for it, (so that it is left) wnwept. 


883 f. Gp’ {cre, ‘know ye not?’ See App. I. With navcarr’ 
&n supply Adywr. el xpefH, ‘if it profited.’ if it were 
Jitting, from the point of view of utility. 
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885. ox dzee’; Transl. as an imperative ; in our ears such 
interrogatories are, as a rule, not sufficiently forcible. 
KaTHpegel, ‘ vaulted.’ 


887. xp (xpdw, with Ionic contraction into 7), ‘ wishes.’ 
The genuineness of the forms ypys, xpfoda, xp7 in the sense of 
‘wish,’ has been doubted, but unnecessarily. Cp. Zl. 606 
Knpvocé pw’ els dravras, elre ypys Kay, | elre orduapyov: At. 
1373 col dé Spay eo & xpys: Ach. 778 ob xphoba; ‘you 
won't?’ In efte yp eanein we have the saine sinister 
suggestion as in 821 av’révouos, where see note. 


888, ef7 én ToiaUTH KTA., ‘or, entombed in such a house, 
to remain alive.’ TuuBeveIn is intrans. only here. Several 
verbs in -evw are both trans. and intrans. e.g. rpecBevw, vunpedryr, 
oarevw, 


889. rap: because we have given her this choice. 


891. & TruuBoc xTA. ‘O tomb and bride-bower, O home 
in the hollowed rock, that will prison me for ever.’ 


894. GN dpieudn nAeicTon, ‘of whom so many’; lit. a very 
large number. The point of the remark is that they have died, 
as it were, before their time. She refers to her father, mother, 
and brothers, and perhaps to Laios. Pepcépacca: the aspirated 
form occurs elsewhere. It is no doubt older than the commoner 
Ilepcéparra. Peppéparra, Pepoepivy, Pepsepivera, Tlepoepdyn, 
Ilepcepévera, are found. The derivation of the word is doubt- 
ful. Like Anunrnp (probably from déaz, a Cretan word for 
‘barley’), she was originally a corn- goddess ; whence her 
absence from the earth during the winter months. 


895. Aoiceia, ‘last left.’ Ismene has forfeited her right to 
be reckoned as one of the family. 


896. uoipan, in its original sense, ‘allotted portion.’ 
ézHixein, ‘has run out’; cp. Ph. 199 mplv 88” é&jKou xpévos. 


897. én éAnicin Tpépoo governs HzeIn, as being equivalent 
to €Arifw. 

899. KacirNHTON Kdpa: Eteokles, Polyneikes is specially 
mentioned below. Antigone does not appear to have been 
present at the burial (éx@opd) of Eteokles, but she may have 
performed for him the preparatory services expressed by é\ouca 
Kakoounoa (901), and have intended to offer the ¢mirupuBious 
xods after the burial. So Jebb. Some refer the words to 
Polyneikes, but the absence of any reference to Eteokles would 
be remarkable ;. Antigone had no quarrel with him. 


900. buac. This play knows nothing of the story of Oedipus’ 
death at Kolonos: he has died at Thebes. Cp. 50. 
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903. nepicré\Aouca, ‘for burying of thy body.’ Though 
properly denoting the ‘laying out,’ the word was used of all 
services rendered in connexion with the dead. 


904-20. This passage, though (strangely enough) defended 
by several edd., must be regarded as spurious. The insuperable 
objection to it is that it presents to us another and a different 
Antigone. We have no longer a noble girl moved to her heroic 
deed by affection for the brother with whom she had grown up 
and whom she had dearly loved, by pride of race and the claims 
of her religion,—but an impossible person who grotesquely and 
confusedly explains that she braved death in burying Polyneikes 
because she ‘can never have another brother.’ If her parents 
had been alive, the possible contingency of a new brother's birth 
would apparently have stayed her hand. ‘If my children,’ she 
says, ‘or my husband had died and been decaying [note the 
choice phrase], I should not have done this thing (for them),’ 
Thus our new Antigone, who could console herself for the loss 
of child or husband by the reflexion that either can be replaced, 
and would not have buried Polyneikes if another brother had 
survived, nor even if she could have contemplated a brother 
im posse, is going to her grave for some fantastic and un- 
natural notion of what is due to a Jdast possible brother. 
This is not the Antigone whom we have learned to admire as 
the typical example of sisterly devotion. The style of the 
composition is such, that to attribute it to Sophokles is to 
insult him. 

Aristotle, however, was acquainted with the passage in its 
entirety ; so that we must attribute the interpolation either 
to some third-rate poet or to the actors. Sophokles’ son 
Iophon has been suggested ; but he would hardly have tampered 
with his father’s masterpieces. What conceivable motive 
can have prompted the interpolator, whoever he was, is a 
question that baffles conjecture. The original source of the 
production is Herod. 8. 119, where the wife of Intaphernes, 
having permission to save from execution one of her male 
relatives (all of them, including her husband and sons, have 
been condemned to death), chooses her brother. She explains 
the motive of her choice to Dareios as follows:—® Bacured, 
avinp mév por. av dos yévoiTo, ef daiuwy €Oédo, kal Téxva &dda, 
el radra amoBdXdouuw* marpos dé Kal pntpds ovKéTL mor CwdyTwY, 
adehpeds dv ddos ovdevi Tpdrw yévoiro. But this story comes 
from a time and a country in which the fraternal tie was 
regarded as peculiarly strong. Besides, the motive, though 
sufficient to account for the choice of Intaphernes’ wife, who 
saved.a living brother from death, is quite inadequate as a 
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reason for a woman’s sacrificing her own life in order to give a 
dead brother burial. 


905. We must do the author the justice of accepting 
Semitelos’ ré«xn’ Gn for the Mss. TEKNOON. 


908. Ndéuou, ‘law,’ principle. mpdoc XapIn: see on 30. 


909. Kkareanéntoc: the subject, ‘my first husband,’ must 
be supplied from nécic: but this is clumsy writing. 


910. Kal maic kTA., ‘and I might have had a child froma 
second husband, if I had lost this one.’ By ‘this one’ the 
author means ‘my only child, or the last of several, by my 
first marriage’; and we are to understand that the first 
husband died with or before this child! Comment is needless. 


913. éknporuaricaca, ‘having chosen thee out for special 
honour,’ i.e. for an honour which I should have withheld in 
the other cases mentioned. The word occurs only here. 


916, d14 xepOn .. AaBoon, ‘taking me in his hands.’ This 
is intended to mean ‘arresting me.’ The phrase would be 
properly used of a small object, such as a stick or weapon. 


917. GNuménaion: cp. 814. 
919. npoc gikwn must go with epnyos. 


921. @amuéNwn, ‘of heaven,’ emphatic, as opposed to the 
avOpémov dkny which she has confessedly transgressed. This 
line may well have followed 903 ; it has the ring of a genuine 
line; and looks like the introduction to a fresh topic,—the one 
whose conclusion appears at 922. I say ‘‘conclusion,” for I 
feel sure that some lines have perished between 921 and 922 
with the insertion of the interpolation. This conviction is 
based on two considerations. (1) The question ti ypX xTA., 
introduced by no connecting d\)d, reads like a natural rhetori- 
cal repetition of the same thought previously expressed in other 
words ; but if it is supposed to follow immediately on 921, it 
comes in with intolerable abruptness. (2) When the inter- 
polation is removed Antigone’s speech comes to a peculiarly 
hurried termination. For a suggestion as to the gist of the 
lost passage see Introduction, § 3, 


923 f. TIN’ abeGn =uuUdyeNn: these words would naturally 
mean ‘which of iy allies onght I to speak to?’ Yet they 
must be made to mean ‘whom of (all conceivable) allies ought 
I to invoke?’ But such a use of the gen. is both unexampled 
and unlikely, and avodan does not mean to ‘summon’ or 
‘invoke.’ With the simple acc. of the person it means ‘speak 
to,’ and, with an inf. added, ‘to bid.’ (Two reff. are given 
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by L. & S. for the meaning ‘invoke,’ but in each case an 
inf. is added, and the meaning is ‘bid.’) Moreover, there is 
no question here of other helpers than the gods. I think it 
probable that the original words were Ti 0’ aUdG@n =uuuaye!N ; 
‘why bid them help me?’ These words, clearly implying that 
she had asked the gods to help her, would naturally be altered 
when that appeal was excised (see on 921). The connexion 
with what follows, which is destroyed by the intrusion of ‘all 
conceivable allies,’ now becomes clear: ‘what use to appeal to 
the gods, when they have allowed me to be called impious for 
a deed done in their service 2’ énef re OH KTA., ‘when, 
after all (84), my piety wins me the name of impious.’ 


925 f. GAN’ ef uen oON KTA., ‘but though this (my death) 

be indeed (otn) the pleasure of the gods, I will die ere I confess 
that I have sinned.’ Lit., ‘I will confess (only) after dying,’ 
i.e. never, WéN is answered by dé below. maedntec: sc, TA0e. 
én ecotc, ‘in the court of the gods,’ in their judgment. 
Of other versions of 926 two only need be mentioned here :— 
(1) ‘when I have died (am a shade) I shall become conscious 
that I was wrong.’ But this would require the mid. voice of 
zurr., or éwav77 ; (2) ‘when I have died (am a shade) I shall 
(having learned the truth) acknowledge that I was wrong.’ 
Objections to both these versions are,—(1) they do not suit 
the previous line, and are inconsistent with ékdicws in 928 ; 
(2) there is no reason for supposing the Greeks to have believed 
that the dead would rectify their views as to the morality of 
deeds done by them when alive ; (3) the sentiment is unsuited 
to Antigone’s character and inadequate to the situation. Save 
for one brief exclamation and a few lines of farewell, as she 
moves away, these are the last words we shall hear Antigone 
utter. What should we expect to be their tone? Will she, 
humbled and meek, murmur a feeble admission that perhaps 
she was wrong. after all? Or, utterly unshaken in her con- 
victions, will she lift up her voice and declare that, though 
even the gods whom she has served desert her, she will die ere 
she confess that she was wrong,—and that said, call for 
vengeance on her murderers? An inconsistent character is not 
to be found in Soph. ; ep. 551 n,. 


927 f. 8€ opposes the clause to 925: ‘but (if the gods do not 
approve of my death, and) these men are the guilty ones.’ 
un meio xTh., ‘I pray that their cup of suffering be filled 
no fuller than that which, in scorn of justice, they force on 
me!’ ‘No fuller,’—that could not be,—but as full. kal, 
the usual kcal after #, emphasising the second term of the 
comparison. 
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929 f. wuxfic depends on Gnéucon-final, ‘storm-gusts of the 
soul.’ re, emphasising THNe, gives the meaning ‘her, being 
what she is,’ so incredibly self-willed. ‘Still, without change, 
in that soul the wildness of the storm is lord.’ 


931. ToUTowN, (obj. gen.) with kAavuara. 


933. ofmol, eandtou KTA. ‘Woe’s me! there is nothing 
between that word and death.’ The two are as near as cause 
and effect: ep. Hipp. 1070 daxpiwy éyyis réde, ‘ well-nigh 
brings tears’; 0.C, 1216 dvras éyyurépw, ‘near to causing 
grief.’ 

935. eapcein xTA. ‘In no wise do I bid thee hope but 
that that word is thy doom’s seal.’ Lit., that these things 
(Antigone’s sentence) are being confirmed in this way, i.e. in 
the same sense, to the same effect, as Tdde, the original sentence. 
He means that by his hint to the guards to be quick about 
their business he set his seal to the sentence he had before 
pronounced, 


938. nmporenefc, ‘founders of our race,’ lit. born before, 
ancestors. The reference is, as Hermann pointed out, specially 
to Ares and Aphrodite, whose daughter Harmonia Kadmos 
married, and to Dionysos, who was the son of Semele, daughter 
of Kadmos and Harmonia. 


939, Grouat oH KTA., ‘at last I am led away, there is no 
waiting more.’ For 04 cp. 923. 

940. xoipanfoat, ‘princes’; the Theban nobles, esp. those 
who formed the Chorus. 


941. Bacikeidan, ‘of your royal house.’ facvdeldns is the 
patronymic from Bacrdevs. LOUNHN : cp. 895 n. 


942, oYwn GNop&n : allusive pl.; Kreon alone is meant. 


944-87. Fourth Stasimon. See Introduction. 


944 ff. €rAka wth. ‘Even Danae’s beauty endured to ex- 
change the light of heaven for a prison built of bronze.’  Lit., 
exchange (for darkness) in a prison. atdaic: pl. for sing. 
Pausanias, the ancient archaeologist (circ. 180 A.D.), says that 
he saw at Argos ‘an underground building, and above it was 
the chamber of bronze (yadkods @adauos) which Akrisios built 
as a prison for his daughter.’ Horace calls it a twrris aenea. 

xahkodéroic may have meant to Soph. ‘built of bronze,’ 
or ‘clamped or plated with bronze.’ The story, which 
comes from the bronze age, is as follows: Akrisios king of 
Argos had learned by an oracle that if his daughter had a son, 
the latter would kill him: he therefore imprisoned her in a 
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chamber of bronze. But Zeus visited her in a shower of 
golden rain, and she became the mother of Perseus; upon 
which Akrisios set both mother and child afloat in a chest on 
the Aigeian sea. Zeus brought them safe to the island of 
Seriphos, The only connexion between Antigone’s case and 
the three referred to in this stasimon, is that Danae, Lykourgos, 
and Kleopatra, all royal persons, were also imprisoned. Note, 
however, that all these stories exemplify the reluctance to shed 
royal blood referred to in the note on 775 f. 


947. karezevyen, ‘was held fast-bound.’ 
948, rene@ tiuioc, ‘of noble lineage.’ 


949. kal ZHNéc xTA., ‘and she brought to birth the off- 
spring of Zeus, sprung of the golden rain.’ The iterative form 
recurs at 963 mavecke, but only in two other places in tragedy. 


951. GAN’ & uoipidia KTA., ‘but that mighty (4, demonstr. 
and emphatic) power that we call (ric) destiny’s is terrible.’ 
The addition of tic, =7ws, gives a vagueness to moipiofa,—‘ that 
power which is somehow the power of destiny, though human 
causes contribute so largely to the effects produced.’ ‘Cp. 856 n. 


952. 6\Boc ktK., ‘wealth, nor war, nor walled town.’ 


955 f. zeUxon KTA. ‘And brought to the yoke was that 
passionate son of Dryas for his taunts and fury.’ épraic, causal. 
The ’Hdconof (also Hdaves) were a Thracian tribe. When 
Dionysos came from Asia into Hellas, bringing his new worship, 
he was strongly opposed by Pentheus king of Thebes (the story 
is told in the Bacchae), and by Lykourgos, king of the Edones. 


957. meTpwder Secu, ‘prison in the rock.’ According 
to Homer (Jd. 6. 138), he was blinded by Zeus. Apollodoros 
tells us that, at the bidding of an oracle, the Edones im- 
prisoned him in a cave on Mt. Pangaios. 


959. otitw xT. ‘So the fierce fury of his madness, and its 
blossoming pride, melted away.’ Cp. Zr, 999 pavias dos. 
The metaphor was common. 


960 f. KetNoc énérnw KTA. ‘He (emphat.) had been taught 
by madness to know the god, whom he assailed with taunting 
tongue.’ He learned Dionysos to be a god of might, not a mere 
dissolute mortal. The clause explains the origin of Lykourgos’ 
madness just: mentioned. With wavoon, which only takes a gen., 
supply a’rod, and for its misplacement before TON econ ep. 
that of mw’ 1278, 411 D., and aremarkable instance Thesm. 811 
ovd’ dy Khépaca yur Cevyer KaTa mevTjKovTa TadavTa | és wou 
€\Oo, ‘a woman ‘will not (as men do) steal public money to 
the extent of fifty talents, and return home (from service 
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abroad) in a chariot and pair.’ énérno: came to know. 
én instrumental ; cp. 764 n. 


963 f. navecke uén rdp, ‘for he had sought to stay.’ rdp 

explains the Yavtwy-clause preceding. For navecke cp. 949 n. 

evion nip, ‘the flames of the revel’; the lighted torches 
which the Bacchanals brandished, shouting evoi. 


966 ff. maga 8& Kuanean xTA. ‘And by the waters of the 
Dark Rocks and Bosporos’ shore, where the two seas meet, is 
Salmydessos, that (6, demonstr.) famed hold of the Thrakians.’ 
Both Kuane@n and GAdc depend on neAdrei: cp. 795, 929. 
For rédaryos adés see Lex. The text of these lines is seriously 
corrupted. neAdret is Jebb’s convincing correction of neAaréoon. 
In 968 the mss. give &ktai Bocnopfat Ad’ unmetrically: the 
text is my own conjecture. I suggest that AKTAI BOCMOPIAI 
(dat. sing.) was misread as nom. pl. and that this led to the 
change of e to fe’. After OpHK@n there isa lacuna. Jebb’s 
supplement KAHzerai, is famed, is highly probable, and is 
supported by the demonstr. 6: ep. 0.7. 1451 é@a kdyferac | 
ovp.os KiOarpay otros. KuaneGn: Doric fem. gen. pl. 

The Kuaneai (7érpac) were two rocky islets at the entrance 
of the Euxine, about twenty stades apart,—the Symplegades 
(‘Clashing Rocks’) of the Argonaut story. According to a 
ship’s position with regard to the islands, the passage between 
them would seem to be open or closed; hence the notion that 
the rocks at times clashed together. The town Salmydessos 
lay some fifty or sixty miles N.w. of the Bosphorus; but this 
was near enough to justify Soph.’s describing it as mapa dxr@ 
Booropig, even if he knew its actual position. Aisch. (P.V. 
726) places it in Asia Minor. 

The third parallel which the Chorus offer is that of 
Kleopatra. Boreas carried off Oveithuia, daughter of Ere- 
chtheus king of Athens, to Thrace. Kleopatra, their daughter, 
married Phineus, king of Salmydessos, and bore him two 
children. Phineus, having put her away and dmprisoned her, 
afterwards married Eidothea sister of Kadmos (or, according 
to another version, Idaia daughter of Dardanos), Eidothea 
blinded her two step-sons, and also év radg@w xabetptey, which 
seems to mean that she buried them alive. Kleopatra is not 
mentioned by name, nor, strangely enough, is her imprison- 
ment mentioned ; but as she was an Erechtheid, Athenians 
would know the legend well. Her connexion with Athens 
may account for the story’s being told at twice the length of 
the others. 


970. ”"ApHc .. eiden: he was the special god of the 
Thrakians, and it was a deed he would delight in. If the 
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text here and in 981 is sound, the four short syllables | -imoAtc 
Ap- | must be equivalent to a cyclic dactyl whose arsis (—) 
is resolved into uv (-ino-); but see on 796 f. Schmidt does 
not admit such a resolution in tragedy. The difficulty can be 
easily overcome by the addition of 67 at the end of 981, where 
see note. The lines will then be hexapodies instead of penta- 
OES a 
podies, and we shall scan here, | -cvodus | Ap'ys A ||. 


971 ff. diccofct Pinefdaic KTA., ‘the curse-fraught blinding | 
wound that was inflicted on the two sons of Phineus by his | 
savage wife, making night in (&Aa6n) their eyes’ orbs that 
called for vengeance, as she struck them with the stroke of her 


bloody hands and the shuttle’s point.’ Minetoaic: dat. 
of object with Tuphwoen. dpatén: active, bringing a 
curse on its author; cp. 500 n. For €\xoc TupAweén (iniply- | 


ing €\xos tup)obv, ‘to inflict a wound by blinding’) ep. 36 n. 

ahactépoicin: the blinded orbs become ‘avenging spirits,’ 
erying for retribution. Cp. Shaksp. J.C. 3. 2 ‘I. . Show 
you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, And hid 
them speak for me.’ For the epic constr. of 6né with dat. 
instr. (as td dovpt dSaufvar) cp. O.T. 202 trd o@ Oicov 
Kepavy : Ag. 1164 wérAnyuar 0 bral dyyyare powlw. The 
Kepkic was like a large netting needle. It was used in weaving, 
either to push close up together the threads of the woof (the 
cross-threads already woven, xpoxyj), or as a shuttle, to carry 
the threads of the woof backwards and forwards between 
the threads of the warp (the foundation-threads that run the 
length of the stuff, orjuwv). See further in Dict. Ant. 


980. uatpdc .. ronan, ‘those sons of a mother whose 
marriage brought her woe.’ Lit. having an ill-starred-marriage 
birth from their mother: cp. 793 vetkos dvdpav Edvaymov. 
uatpdoc is gen. orig. with ronan. 


981. cnépua kTA., ‘yet she traced her lineage to’ ete. Lit., 
by birth she met, reached to. &ntac’: Hvryce. I have 
ventured to insert 04 (see Metr. Anal. and on 970). The 
particle may well have been omitted to avoid the hiatus, for 
which cp. 119 f. ordua, | Ba: O.7. 1202 f. kare? | euds. The 

rSuY 
syllables -cioron- will now form an irrational tribrach, for 
which cp. 796 n. 


983 ff. THAendpoic KTA., ‘and she had been bred in far-off 
caves amid her father’s storms, the North Wind’s child, swift 
as a steed to mount the steep hills, a daughter of the gods.’ 

dpednosdoc: lit. with high instep, because a foot with a high 
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instep rises steeply from the toes. Cp. Med. 1166 révov7’ és 
6pOdv bupace cxorouuevy, ‘looking toward her arched foot’ (lit. 
upright tendon. Glauke, displaying the fatal robe she has just 
put on, points the toe of her lifted foot, so as to arch the instep) ; 
Pind. P. 2. 46 év IlaNlou ogupots, ‘the foot of Pelion.’ 

; Compare with this beautiful passage Wordsworth’s exquisite 
ines :— 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden s form 
By silent sympathy. 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


986. Kan’ éxeing . . cxon (by tmesis for érecxor), ‘assailed 
her too’; cp. Od. 22. 75 én’ air mdvres éxwuer, ‘have at him.’ 


988-1114. Fifth Episode. See Introduction. 


988. Hxomen KTA., ‘we have made our way together, one 
lending eyes for two.’ é=, by means of. Note that 
Teiresias does not greet Kreon; his manner towards him is 
from the outset cold and severe. 

989. Tote TumAotca KTA., ‘for *tis thus, with one to lead 
them, that the blind must walk abroad.’ Lit. the blind have 
(t. TupA. nédet) this manner of walking (atitH (7) KéMeveoc), 
viz. by means of ete. 


993. ppeNdc, ‘counsel.’ See on 1063. 


994, énaukAMpeic: the period referred to is that of Kreon’s 
regency, which lasted for some years after the death (or de- 
parture) of Oedipus. He resigned the office when the sons 
grew up. Transl., ‘wherefore thou wast wont to steer aright 
the city’s course.’ 

995. yw xth., ‘I have enjoyed thy help, and can testify 
thereto.’ Order: merovdas vicina, exw waprupely (wemovdevat). 

996. BeBooc xTh., ‘art set now once again on fate’s razor- 
edge.’ Cp. 67 n. 

1000, mantdc ofwnod Ain, ‘haven for every bird that 
flies.’ The schol.’s note is 8puos kal dpa, drouv mavra Ta dbpvea 
mposépxovrat, The seer attracted them by food, and then 
observed their behaviour. 


1001 f. arnt’ dxove xth., ‘I hear a strange note from 
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them,—I hear them screaming with evil fury and barbarous 


speech.’ KAdzontac as though dpyidas Pbeyyouevous has 
preceded. oicrpe : lit. gadfly, then fig. ‘madness.’ 
Kak@®: ill-omened. BeBapBapwuéne@: this madness spoke 


a barbaric speech which he could not understand ; the birds’ 
usual notes were a familiar language to him. 


1003 f. ponatc, ‘bloody.’ So the schol., rats aiwarcxats. 
The adj. does not recur; but cp. rouds, ropds, Tpopds. Others 
transl. ‘in slaughter’; but see on 696. We might take ponatc 
here as=éy govats, ‘bloodily,’ but not so well, I think. For 
én instrumental, ‘with,’ cp. 764, 1201. 


1004. otk GcHuoc AN, ‘was not without its meaning.’ 


1005 f. éreuéunn: metaph., ‘made trial of.’ The behaviour 
of the birds showed that something was wrong, so he at once 
resorts to divination by fire, in the hope of finding out the 
mischief by that means. nauAéxtoicin, ‘which were all 
ablaze.’ The fuel burned well enough, but the angry gods, 
in token of rejection, would not allow the flames to kindle 
the offerings properly. Cp. Seneca, Oed. 307 (Teiresias loq.) 
Quid flamma? Larga iamne comprendit dapes? | Utrwmne 
clarus ignis et nitidus stetit | rectusque purum verticem caelo 
twlit, | an latera circa serpit incertus viae | et fluctuante turbidus 
Sumo labat ? euudTon. The burnt-offering was prepared 
as follows. The thigh-bones of a sheep or ox, with some flesh 
still left on them, were placed on the altar on a layer of fat, 
and covered with another layer. A portion of the entrails 
and the gall-bladder (xoA7) were then placed on top. The oily 
fat should burn into a bright flame, and grill the bones; and 
it was a good sign if the flames shot up with sharp points. 


1007 ff. éni cnod@ xrTA., ‘upon the embers (of the fuel, now 
burnt out) a clammy ooze dripped from the thighs (i.e. from 
the flesh still left on the bones), and smoked, and sputtered.’ 
The embers gave sufficient heat to produce these effects. 


1009 ff. uetdpcio: KTA., ‘and the gall was scattered into 
the air, and the dripping thighs were laid bare of the fat that 
had been wrapped about them.’ The gall-bladder became 
slowly inflated by the heat, and burst, scattering the gall ; 
it should have been so rapidly consumed as to make this 
impossible. uHpot properly means the thighs with the 
flesh on. Here it=ynpia, sacrificial thighs, which retained 
only enough flesh to make believe that the gods got real thighs, 
and not mere bones. kaAuntAc: passive. The word im- 


plies the constr. ‘xkak’imrw rodro col, which in fact occurs. See 
on 971 ff. 
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1012. toiaGta . . geinonta (=oiirw pbivovra) predicative 
with éudneanon. The impf., of the boy’s observations from 
moment to moment; and so the pres. peinonta. ‘Thus came 
to naught my divinations from these rites that gave no sign, 
as I learned,’ etc. Unsatisfactory signs would have been 
bad enough; but the failure of the offerings to burn at all 
meant the very worst. 


1015. kai taGta xTA. ‘And this sickness ’tis that counsel 
of thine brings on the state.’ 


1016. nmantedetc, ‘of heaven’s commissioning,’ lit. possessed 
of full authority (to give omens). See on 632. The word is 
generally taken here as equivalent to cuuméoa, ‘one and all,’ 
‘in full tale’; but this interpretation has no parallel, and 
seems highly improbable. Other meanings proposed are 
certainly impossible. écxdpai were small braziers, standing 
on legs. They were used both for domestic sacrifices and for 
cooking. 

1017 f. mAripeic xTA., ‘are infect by birds and dogs with 
food from him who lies miserably where he fell, the son 
of Oedipus.’ For the meaning of nAripHe cp. 1052, Ph. 39 
paxn voondelas mhéa. avdadews and dvamiumdnue were regularly 
used in this sense. Bopac depends on nAxpeic, and rénou 
is gen. of material with Bopac. Oucudpou is equivalent 
to an ady., and the perf. nent toc denotes the continuing 
state resulting from the act ; see on 696 f. 


1020. uHpton, ‘ burnt-offerings.’? See on 1011. 


1021 f. 008° Spnic KTA., ‘and the birds shrill forth no cry 
of happy omen, for they have fed on the fatness of a slain 
man’s corpse.’ aYuatoc here means literally corpse: cp. 
Phoin. 1508 rpicod pépovoa 748’ cipara cbyyova. GNopo- 
podpou: connected with a man’s slaying. For this free use of 
the adj. cp. 305 n. : 355 doruvduous épyds (and note): Hl, 232 
dvapOuos Opnvav: O. OC. 711 atynua eturzov, “her boast of fair 
steeds’: Theb. 27 éwrarevxets é&ddous, ‘the seven gates in the 
wall.’ BeBpa@tec: pl., since od’ Spnic KTA.=‘all birds 
refuse,’ ete. Note the absence of caesura in 1021. 


1025. énel 0’ dudpty, ‘but should a man err.’ For the 
absence of dv see App. II. i. ad fin. 

1027. d&xefrai: for the indic. see App. III. 

1028. to: see App. I. cKaloTHT S—pAicKdnel, ‘men 
call stupidity.’ 

1029. efxe, ‘respect,’ yield to his just claims to burial. 
uHo dhoddta KéNTeL: cp. J/, 23. 3871, where the poet tells 
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how the Achaians came up one after the other to Hektor’s 
body and stabbed it, o¥6’ dpa of rus dvournrl ye mapéorn. The 
stabbing there is doubtless to be connected with the primitive 
savage practice of mutilation of the dead, especially by ‘‘arm- 
pitting” (uacxarigew, fr. uaoxddy, ‘armpit’). The corpse 
was buried with the extremities cut off and packed under the 
armpits. The belief was that this prevented the dead from 
taking vengeance on their slayers. Agamemnon éuacxanicdn 
by Klytaimnestra (Cho. 439, Soph. #/. 445), To this day 
West African tribes cut off and preserve a finger, toe, hand, 
or foot of their dead (even of their own family) to prevent the 
ghost from visiting them; and we ourselves until not very 
long ago used to bury suicides with a stake driven through the 
body, retaining a practice the purpose of which had doubtless 
been forgotten. 


1030. G\xH, ‘ prowess.’ énixtanein, ‘slay afresh’ ; cp. 
1288. 


1031. @ponricac, not, as usual, PpovGv. The aor. refers to 
the moment when Teiresias made up his mind to come and 
speak to Kreon, ‘My thought was for thy good, and for thy 
good I speak.’ ° 


1032, Hoicron with ef KTA., ‘is pleasantest when,’ etc. 
Yor the opt. Aéroi with Hoicton (éo7!) see App. II. 2. 


1034 f. KoW8e waNnTIKAc KTK., ‘and even your seer-craft has 
not left me unassailed.’ dnpaxtoc must be connected with 
mpacoew in the sense of ‘to intrigue’; but the use of the 
verbal is remarkable, since the passive was not used in the 
sense of ‘I am intrigued against.’ The words lit. mean 
‘not intrigued against by seer-craft (instrument) by you’ 


(agent). TAN O Gnai rénouc xTK., ‘but their sort hath 
from the first done trade in me, and made me the cargo of 
their ships.’ Tn, demonstr., depends on rénouc. In 


this sentence he talks at the wdvres, though he has just said 
tuin. The change is natural and effective. 


1037. Tand Cdpdewn HAextpon: the gold-mines of the 
Tmolos range produced a kind of gold which contained an 
alloy of silver and was called HXextpon, ‘silvery gold.’ The 
ratio of silver to gold was about 1 to 4. Herod. states (1. 50) 
that part of the famous offering of Kroisos at Delphi was 
formed of this evxds xpvods, as he calls it. The word also 
means ‘atnber,’ 


1040, 088’ ef; ‘nor though.’ Zunoc aietof: the birds 
and animals associated with the various deities in the Greek 
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myths probably denoted in each case a creature which the 
anthropomorphic god superseded as an object of worship. 
1042. The construction is oJ8&.. ud .. naprice, ‘I will 


er, 


never suffer,’ 009" dic, ‘not ever! then,’ i.e. o8d ef OéNouce KTH, 
1046, noAA& Oeinol, ‘ the cleverest.’ 


1048. Gp’ oiden krh.: ‘‘instead of being angered by Creon’s 
bitter words, Teiresias is communing with the mournful thought 
which they suggest—the thought of human folly. His sorrow- 
ful exclamation here is like his rdvres yap od ppovetre in the 
scene with Cedipus (0. 7. 828)” (Jebb). For G&pa see 
App. I. 


1049. toGTro ndrxoinon, ‘this truth for all men.’ 
1052. nAHpuc, as 1017, 


1054. kai utNn )éreic, ‘See, thou dost so.’ Cp. 558 n. 
With Aéreic supply cakds roy pdvtuv. 


1055. rénoc, ‘ tribe’ or ‘sort.’ 
1056. To 0° x TUpGNNooN (sc. yévos), ‘and the sort that 
is bred of tyrants.’ 


1057. The order is &p’ ofcea Aérwn tarovc SnTac AN hérxc; 
‘knowest thou that thou sayest of thy masters whate’er it may 
be thou sayest?’ tarovc bears the emphasis. The constr. is 
that of Aéyeu Tuvd, TH. 


1058. xeirc coocac=céowKas: cp. 22. 


1060. T&kKiNHTa O14 MpPENDN (sc. dyTa), ‘my soul’s hoarded 
secret.’ O14, as in dia yxepds, ‘in the hand.’ The ref. in 
aKinuTa is to «ively in its special sense of ‘ disturbing’ invested 
money. 

1061. Kine, ‘Out with thy treasure.’ 


1062. ottw rdp «th. ‘No, at last (HOH) methinks I shall 
not (otirw),—for thee.’ He means that he will certainly not 
speak ‘for gain,’ as far as Kreon is concerned (TO cON uépoc), 
The point of dH is that hitherto he has spoken for Kreon’s 
gain. kai emphasises dox@® (dé£euv). 


1063. dc uh “umoAricoon xTA. ‘Be assured that thou wilt 
do no trade in my decision.’ That is, you will not get money 
from the Thebans (who have bribed you) by inducing me to 
give up my purpose. éunoAde has here its common meaning 
of sedi; it is sometimes used absol. in the sense of ‘to trade.’ 

ppéna: cp. 993 where the meaning is similar, and our 
phrases ‘make up one’s mind,’ ‘know one’s own mind,’ 
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1064 f. ah noAAoUc KTA., ‘not many more of the sun’s swift 
courses wilt thou see accomplished.’ Distinguish tpdxoc, 
course, from tpoxds (runner), wheel, hoop, ring, disk (of sun, 
Ar.), cake (Od.). TehOn: fut. part. uH: after verbs 
of knowing and showing ov is the regular neg., but uy is found 
in several passages in Soph. and Thuk. ; and occasionally after 
gnui and voulfw in Xen. and Plato. After durum, pwaprupa, 
bporoy, wémoda, wémetmat, TioTEvW, EyyvOuat, uw) is regular. 


1066. én ofci, ‘ere.’ The clause is paratactic, én ofci= 
‘but in (within) them.’ TON cOn KTH, ‘one sprung of 
thine own loins, dead for dead.’ Nexp@n: Polyneikes and 
Antigone. 


1068. Gne’ nN, ‘because,’=dy7l ro’rwy 671. The common 
meaning is ‘ wherefore,’ éyeic kTA., ‘thou hast thrust 
one of the upper world (oi dyw) down below, despitefully 
making a tomb the home of a living soul.’ TON GNo: se, 
twa, Cp. Hl. 1322 kdbw | rev évdo0er (Tivds) YwpodvTos. 


1070 f. TON KdTween .. CEN . . NéKUN, ‘a corpse that 
belongs to the gods below.’ Guoipon KTh., ‘disappointed, 
without offerings, unsanctified.’ Gmuoipon, without due funeral 
appointments; 4xtépicron without xreplouara, cp. 204; 
GNOcION, a comprehensive word summing up the preceding. 
Cp. Shaksp. Hamlet, 1. 5 ‘Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled’ 
{‘unhousel’d’ = without Holy EBucharist, from hostia, the Host ; 
‘disappointed’ = wnequipped, for the journey to the other 
world, cp. appointments = equipment; ‘unaneled’ = without 
extreme unction]. 


1072 f. &N ote cof KTA., ‘but herein (On neut.) thou canst 
claim no part, nor any part have the gods above, but thy 
conduct does them outrage.’ The ref. is to the last two lines 
only: Kreon has no right to interfere with a man’s burial, and 
the gods above have no further concern with the dead, whose 
presence above ground is, indeed, an insult to them. For 
Bidzontai cp. 66. 


1074 f. toUTon ce kTA. ‘For this (roUToN causal gen.) the 
destroyers who come after, working ruin, lie in wait for thee.’ 
Op. Ag. 58 torepbrowov | réure. mapaBdow "Epwiv. “Ardou 
Kai e€On, possess. gen.: Hades and the véprepa Geol send the 
Furies. 


1078. pane? rap xth., ‘for with no long waiting there will 
awaken in thy house,’ etc. Lit., ‘the delay of no long time 
will show for thy house.’ XPONOU : possessive. 


1080. éxepai: predicative with cuntapdcconrat. ndoheic ; 
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the cities of the Argive alliance, to whose dead Kreon had 
refused burial. The war of the ’Emlyova (the Descendants 
of these dead) against Thebes arose out of this refusal. 


1081 ff. Scan KTh., ‘of those whose bodies, torn in morsels, 
have had their rites of burial from dogs.’ Lit., the cities of 
those whose morsels dogs have hallowed (with burial rites). 
Scoon is mnasc.,=TovTwy (depending on nddeic) dbcwr. 
KaeHrnican is of course ironical; cp. ZH. mpddes | radetow 
(birds and dogs), Gy révd eikds éore Tuyxdvew. EcTIOUXON 
KTA., ‘the city where is their home.’ ‘Teiresias imagines the 
birds carrying the morsels to the various cities of the dead. 


1084 f. cou: gen. with &@fixa, as after verbs of aiming at, 
hitting, and missing. ‘These arrows for thy soul, sure of 
their mark, like an archer have I launched at thee in anger, 
for thou provokest me ; and thou shalt not escape their smart.’ 

Kapelac is possessive, depending on Tozevuarta. TON : 
rel., = dv. 

1089. rn@, ‘learn,’ a common meaning of this aor. 
Tpégpein, ‘keep.’ The verb is used as we speak of ‘keeping’ 
animals. Cp. 533, 660. Note the compar. AcuxwTépan 
(instead of the usual jovyair.), found also once in Plato. 


1090. TON NOON KTA., ‘and in his breast to bear a better 
mind than is his now.’ Supply ¢épew to govern Noon. 
@peN®n has its physical sense, lit. midriff. For the phrase 
TON NOUN TON ppENOn cp. J7. 18. 419 ris ev wey vdos éorl pera 
gpeoty, ‘there is intelligence in their breasts.’ 


1092 ff. é= Srou xTA., ‘since this hair on my head, that 
once was dark, hath been white.’ This is an inexact way of 
saying ‘so long as I can remember, old as I am,’ for the man 
need not have been grey long. Jor ux see on 1064 f, 


1096 f. Gntictanta 0é KTA.: lit. but it is possible, in the region 
of the dreadful (as a dreadful thing) by opposing, ete. ‘But 
there is the dread chance that opposition may smite my pride 
with ruin.’ €N deiIN® ndpa is used on the analogy of év Kado 
éore Spay t1, it is in the region of the good to do wt, ‘it is a 
good time to doit.’ The only peculiarity here is that we have 
mdpeote instead of éort. 


1098. AaBein, epexegetic, 
1099. refcouai: a bitter word for this hard man to utter. 


1102. Jebb’s doxet, for QoKetc of the Mss., is a necessary 
and simple correction. 9oKefc could only mean ‘art thou 
minded to yield (thyself) ?’ 


K 
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1103. cunréunouct mip xTA., ‘for with swift feet does 
mischief from the gods eut short the course of the wicked.’ 
cUNTEéUNOUCI Suggests that BAGBar here has something of its 
original meaning, hindrance, hampering ; ep. 7. 23. 571 Brdyas 
dé wor trwous, ‘thou didst-stop my horses’; 6. 39 df Se 
Sr\a@Gervre xuprxivy, of horses ‘ brought up’ by the branch of a 
tamarisk. 


1105. udAic wen, se. eScraua. Kapdiac 8é€ xTA., ‘but 
I forgo my purpose, and I yield.’ TO OpGn: epexegetic. 


For the art. see on 443. 


1107. én’ GAAorcin tpéne (érirp. &\\.), ‘leave it not to 
others.’ 

1108. ac Exo, ‘forthwith’; ep. 1235. The Mss. give 
a single Yr (Lt), The commonly accepted correction is 
Triclin.’s supplement of a second tv’. For Ye" Yr’, which is my 
own correction, cp. Theb, 109 (ed. Weckl.) t@ tre wdvres. dye 
and ¢épe are similarly combined with plurals; see Lex. and 
1322 n. 

1109. of + SnTec of T’ Gndéntec, ‘one and all.” Cp. AZ. 305 
Tas odcas Té gov | Kal Tas drotvcas EAXrldas KédPoper. Note how 
well this fierce eagerness to act at once on his resolve accords 
with Kreon’s decided and impetuous character, as shown to us 
earlier in the play. asinac (1): elsewhere a battle-axe or 
axe for cutting wood. Jebb suggests that ‘Soph. referred 
to some kind of axe which could serve like the yerjs [pickaxe] 
of 249.” Others think the purpose was to cut wood for a 
pyre. But no proper pyre was made, and the remains of 
the body were burned hastily with veoowdocry @adXo?s (1201). 
Perhaps ‘axes’ is meant to include picks and mattocks ; and it 
might have been necessary to cut wood. Antigone’s tomb was 
closed by heaped-up stones. 


1110. Endyion (gavepdrv), ‘ the place ye see there.’ 


1112. 1’. . xaf, fas. . so.’ Cp. El. 676 @avdvr’ 'Opéorny 
viv re kal mada Eye. 


1113. Némouc: the dyparra Pedy vduua of 454. 


1115-54. Hyporcheme (brépynua, ‘dance-song’) taking the 
place of a 5th stasimon. See Introduction. The introduction 
of this joyous song serves to heighten the horror of the sequel. 


1115. moAucdnuue, ‘O thou of the many names,’ e.g. Awrucos, 
Bdxxos, Boducos, Avatos, Etvos, “Iaxxos, Ac@ipaug8os: and he had 
many more. .. NUUgac: Semele, daughter of Kadmos and 
Harmonia, mother of Dionysos. 

s 


. 
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1118. rénoc, ‘offspring.’ Gugéneic, ‘rulest.’ The 
original meaning of érew is ‘to handle’ (ep. Zl. 6. 321 mep- 
kaddéa revxe’ Erovra) ; then ‘deal with, manage, govern.’ 


1119. ’Itadfan: mentioned as.an evidence of the extent of 
the god’s sway. 

1120 f. narxoinoic kTA., ‘in the lowlands of Eleusinian Deo, 
whither all Hellas throngs.’ «éAnoic describes the Thriasian 
plain (in which Eleusis was situated), as lying under the 
surrounding hills. Dionysos was worshipped there (under the 
special name of “Iaxxos, cp. Ran. 323) together with Demeter. 
Cp. 1146 ff. n. narKkoinoic: cp. Pind. 0. 6. 63 mdyowvov 
és xwpav (of Olympia). Axotc: Demeter. Eleusis was 
the great Hellenic centre of her worship. Cp. 894 n. ad fin. 


1122 f. Baxyan, ‘of Bacchanals.’ UHTPONOAIN: the 
Dionysiac worship came (at a comparatively late date) from 
Asia into Hellas by way of Thrace ; and Thebes was the first 
place of its establishment in Hellas proper. trpon, ‘flowing.’ 
The original meaning is mobile, supple, pliant. Thus Pind. 
speaks of a sleeping eagle’s typdy véroy: as he breathes, the 
feathers slip easily over one another. The meaning ‘wet’ 
is secondary. NaieT@n: Dindorf, for unmetrical natwn 
of Mss. 

1124 f. The mss. are corrupt here. fetepdn vr’ is Jebb’s 
conjecture. For the position of Te (instead of after Urpdén) he 
cp. 0.7. 258, O.C. 33. Such a derangement is not uncommon. 


1125. éni cnop@ xrh., ‘and where the fierce dragon’s teeth 
were sown.’ Lit. ‘over the seed,’ and so ‘on the ground where 
the seed was sown.’ So Jebb. For the story see Class. Dict. 


1126 ff. c& 0 smép xtA. ‘ And thee the torch-flame’s smoky 
gleam hath seen vbove the twin-peaked cliff.” Delphi stands 
several hundred fet above the plain of Krisa (where the Pythian 
Games took placi:) on a rocky platform. . Immediately above it 
the lower buttresses of Parnassos rise in an almost perpendicular 
wall of rock. These cliffs, which face mostly southwards, and 
flash brightly against the midday and afternoon sun, were 
called Phaidriades (Pavdpuddes, the Shining Rocks). About 
midway along their length they rise into the two peaks so 
often mentioned by the poets. Their height is about 1000 feet 
above Delphi. Between the two peaks is a great chasm, through 
which flows the Kastalia. The source of the latter is on the 
edge of the uplands. Beyond and above the Phaidriades stretch 
the highlands or uplands of Parnassos (the dcxdpupoy maa of 
Bacch. 307), a very extensive tract of irregular hilly country 
culminating in the true summit of the mountain, Lykoreia 
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(Avkdépeva), which is over 8000 feet in height and of course 
invisible from Delphi. The Korykian cave, which is of great 
size, was situated in this district, about seven miles north-east of 
Delphi. The reference in the text is to imaginary revels held 
on the uplands by Dionysos and the nymphs that haunted the 
cave. Mysterious dancing fires were supposed to be seen there 
at night. Cp. Jon 713 lm decpddes (the Phaidriades) Iapvacot 
mérpas | €xovcae (‘upholding’) oxédmredoy otpdyidy 6 edpay (the 
uplands), | iva Baxxuos dugurvpous avéxwv mevxas | aWnpa mndg 
vuxtimbdvos dua odv Baxxous. Every other year a torch-light 
festival was actually held on the uplands by women; it was 
called (according to the ancient mode of reckoning) rprernpls, 
Lat. trieterica. 


1130. N@ua: sc. érw7re. 


1131 ff. kat ce xTA. ‘And from the ivy-covered slopes of 
Nysa’s hills and the shore that is green with myriad-clustered 
vines, while thy revel-cry is raised in chants celestial, thou 
passest with thy train to visit the streets of Thebé.’ The ref. 
is to the Nysa near Aigai in Euboia. There were Nysas sacred 
to the god all over the world. The derivation of the word is 
unknown. d6xeH usually means a 7river-bank, and 68x6os 
a hill ; but the poets use the words indifferently. The wearing 
of ivy-wreaths was a feature of Dionysiac festivals. axa : 
of Euboia. Soph. beautifully describes a marvellous vine there 
which put forth leaves and bore fruit in a single day, fr. 235. 

ce .. néunel, ‘lit. the hills . . and shore escort thee in 
procession. eVaZONTON, ‘raising the cry evo?.’ 


1139. uatpi Kepaunig, ‘thy mother whom the levin-flash 
slew,’ i.e. Semele. 


1140. we Biaiac xTh., ‘since our city with all its folk is 
straitened with a sickness sore.’ éxerar, ts held fast, = 
ouexXeTat. ént, of the occasion or conditions, lit. on the 
occasion of a sickness. Cp. éml mdvtwy, ‘on all occasions,’ 
Dem. 532. 3 éd’ éxdorns pavrelas. nanoauoc noAic: cp, 7 f.n. 

BPS: 
The shortening of at, as in | ws Brac- | is common; ep. 1310. 


1143. uodein kTA., ‘come with healing in thy feet’; inf. 
for imper. He is to seal their purification from the placa with 
which Kreon’s conduct has threatened the city, and which, 
now that the king has repented, they think they will escape. 


1145. nopeudén: the strait between Euboia and the main- 
land. At its narrowest the Euripos is about forty yards across. 


1146. ico np xtA. ‘O leader of the dance of the fire- 
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breathing stars, lord of the voices of the night.’ The elements 
join in the god’s revels. Cp. Jon 1078 ff. dre kal Acds dorepwrds | 
dvexdpevoev alOrp, | xopever S¢ Veddva | cal mevrjxovra Kédpac | 
*Nnpijos, where the poet refers to the Greater Eleusinia, a 
festival which lasted nine days (Boedromion 15-23). The 
sixth day was called “Iaxyos, and was the most solemn of all. 
The image of “Iaxyos, wreathed with myrtle and with a torch 
in its hand, was borne along the Sacred Way, amid shouts 
of ic “Iaxxe, from the Kerameikos in Athens to Eleusis. Cp. 
1120 ffin., and “Iaxxov infr. goerudtwn: of the wor- 
shippers. The festivals were held at night. MINEIONTOON : 
the MBS. give mvedvTwy contra metrumn. 


1150. Snaz caic: so Bergk for npopanue|t Nazfaic of Mss. 


1154, TON Tautan “laxxon, ‘the lord Iacchos.’ tTén marks 
a title. vraias is a favourite word with Pindar, who uses it 
several times in the general sense of ‘master’ or ‘lord’; e.g. 
taplas Kupdvas, ‘lord of Kyrene.’ To this our word ‘lord,’ 
from A.S. hlaford, =‘ loaf-warden’ or ‘bread-warden,’ affords 
a curious parallel. The appropriateness of the title raulas to 
the god who furnishes the ‘ wine that maketh glad the heart of 
man’ is obvious. 


1155-1352. Hxodos, with kxouuds, 1261-1347. See Intro- 
duction. 

1155. Adu0on, with both Kdducou and ’Augionoc, dd6u00N : 
the Kadmeia, or acropolis of Thebes, which Kadmos founded. 
The town of Thebé was founded by Amphion and his brother 
Zethos (cp. Od. 11. 263 mp&ror OnBns edos Exticay émramv)oro), 
and took its name from Thebé, wife of Zethos. Amphion 
married Niobe, cp. 823 ff. n. 

1156. crdnr’: supplementary predicate. ‘There is no con- 
dition of life that I would either praise . . as fixed.’ crdanr’, 
lit. as having come to a stop, practically =€aryKéra. Supply 
Bios from Bion: cp. 404 n. : 

1158 f. TUyH rdp KTA. Cp. Juv. 7. 197 si Fortuna volet, 
Jies de rhetore consul ; | st volet haec cadem, fies de consule rhetor : 
Hore O3i29. 49a 534. 

1160. udntic KTX., ‘none can prophesy about the state of 
man,’ and say whether it will last. 

1163. We haye cocac uén, as though AaBoon 0€ were to 
follow, and the sentence to end at monapytan;: but with 
aon te a fresh co-ordinate clause begins. naNnTeAA : 
see on 632. 


1164. eddAdoon kTA., ‘proud sire of noble offspring.’ 
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1165. dpeitai: passive, ‘is gone from him.’ 


1166. npod@cin, ‘when a man has forfeited’ (Jebb). As 
Jebb points out, the word means more than simply ‘lose’ ; 
the loser is in fault. 


1167. There is no difficulty in ToOTon following GNdpec. 
Cp. 707 bors . . oro. : 


1171. GNdpi, ‘from a man’; it isa dat. of interest, regular 
with playa. Cp. Ran. 1229 éya mplwuar 7Qo’ ; npdc 
KTA., ‘compared with happiness.’ 

1172. ti 8’ ad xrTA., ‘and what fresh burden of sorrow for 
our princes is this thou bringest to us ?’ Bacikéwn (possess. 
gen.) refers to the whole of the royal house. Cp. the use of 
Baowevds for a king’s son in Homer, 


1173. Teenacin (sc. Haimon and Antigone), ‘death hath 
touched them.’ eanein: for the usual rod davely. Cp. 
Tr. 1233 Oavety weraircos. 


1174. ponever, ‘is the slayer?’ So rixre:, ‘is the parent’ ; 
ad.ucet, ‘is guilty,’ wx, ‘is victor.’ 

1175. abtéxeip KTA., ‘his blood hath been shed by no 
stranger.’ So Jebb, to preserve the ambiguity of attdyeip: 
see next line, and on 56 f. 


1177. pdnou: causal, ‘for murder done,’ Antigone’s death. 


1179. ac when thus used with a gen. abs. means ‘on the 
understanding or assurance that’; cp. 1063. ‘Assured that 
these things are so, ye may deliberate thereon.’ Taha 
Boudevein: not ‘take counsel about the rest,’ nor ‘do the 
rest of the deliberating,’ but by a common compression, ‘do 
the rest, viz. deliberate.’ 


1180. duoG = éyy's, as elsewhere. Jebb points out that 
Soph. also uses the word as a prep., with gen. and dat. 


1182. KAWouca naidéc, ‘because she has heard the tidings 
of her son.” The pres. of dkoJw, kiw, ruvOdvouar, alcbdvouat, 
yyvaokw, pavddvw, éyw, are frequently used instead of an 
aor. Cp. Tr. 68 kat rod kes viv, Téxvov, LdpdcAat yOovds ; 

For naiddc, ‘about her son,’ cp. 11, and 0. J’. 307 kdiwy ood. 


1183. nantec: the Chorus and Messenger are taken as 
representing all the citizens. So elsewhere. 


1184. TlaAAddoc .. eUrudtwNn: both genitives depend on 
npocHropoc. The first represents the rid, and the second 
represents the ru (adverbial acc.) in mpocayopevew Twd Te. 
There were two temples of Athene at Thebes; one, that of 


rw 
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‘Oyxa “AOdva (Theb. 486), was outside the walls; the other 
was probably that of ’A@dva Kadueia, and would be on the 
acropolis. 


1186. a&nNacndcrou: proleptic, ‘to draw it back.’ Athenian 
street doors opened outwards ; these and others, as Jebb shows, 
opened inwards. He cp. Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 36 ws 5’ elofNOov, ém- 
omdocaca Thy Ovpay elxero rod pomrpou ‘‘(Thebe’s object was to 
shut her brothers into the room, till they had killed Alexander 
of Pherae): ‘when they had entered, she, having [gone out 
and] shut the door, held the knocker, —the pér7pov being a 
metal ring on the outside of the door, which also served as 
émuonaorTnp or handle (cp. Her. 6. 91).” 


1187. pedrroc oixefou Kakod, ‘the message of trouble to 
our house.’ kai, ‘when.’ The same parataxis (common in 
Hom.) is found in Lat.: cp. Verg. Aen. 3. 8 vix prima inceperat 
aestas, et pater Anchises dare fatis vela tubebat. 


1189 f. npéc, ‘in the arms of.’ KdnonAriccoua, ‘and 
my senses left me.’ This was no doubt at 1173. She clearly 
does not know of Haimon’s death. ateic eifnate, ‘tell 


again.” She addresses them all, assuming that the Messenger 
has told his story in the interval of her faint. 


1192 f. Kai napoon xTA.: lit. J shall both speak as having 
been present, and I will tell all, i.e. ‘even as I was witness 
of that whereof I am to tell, so,’ ete. 


1194. On, rovras dv. ‘For why should I seek to comfort 
thee with words that must be proved false anon ?’ 


1196. nodardc écnéuHNn, ‘attended as his guide.’ Kreon 
did not know in what particular spot Polyneikes’ body lay, nor 
which tomb his servants had selected for Antigone ; cp. 774n. 


1197. dxpon, ‘edge.’ Cp. 411 n. 


1199 f. Enodian eeén: Hekate. Note e€6n = dedy. 
evuuenetc agrees with econ TIAouTana T’. 


1201. én: instrumental, as 764, 962, 1003. 


1202. 04, ‘now.’ See App. I. curkatHeouen, * then 
burned’; lit., proceeded to burn, a common use of the impf. 
The cun- implies collection of scattered pieces of the body. 


1208. oixefac xeondc, ‘his native earth.’ There is in oixefac 
more than a reference to the natural desire to be buried in 
one’s own land. Oedipus had prophesied that ‘a Scythian 
(the sword) should apportion to his sons equal shares of the 
land to dwell in,’ and Polyneikes’ share is indeed at last ‘his 
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own.’ Cp. Theb. 947 xovar potpay Naxdvres, & wédeor, | dtocdd- 
tw apxéwy: | brd b€ cwmare yas | wrobros ABvocos éora. 


1204. ateic npdc Aiedctpwton KTA., ‘we now went on to 
enter (eiceBainouen as cvyxarndouey, 1202) that bride-chamber 
of the maiden, where the bed was the cavern’s rocky floor, and 
herself the bride of Death.’ For ateic answering to rdv pmév 
(1199) cp. 165 n. ad fin. KépHc depends on vusudelov* Acdou : 
ep. 795, 929. 


1207 f. &krépicron .. nactdda, ‘that bride-chamber un- 
consecrate.” It was a vuudetov “Acdov (1205) and yet had been 
denied the xreplowara by which such a marriage should have been 
hallowed. WOON, ‘returns,’ a common meaning of this 
aor. One of the attendants had gone on ahead. 


1209. T& O KTA., ‘and about his ears too (tr emphatic), as 
nearer and nearer he approaches, floats, still indistinct, that 
piteous crying.’ Bofc: defining gen., as in Oavdrovo redevT7. 
The voice had been recognised as human (xwkupdtwr, 1206), 
but it was still impossible to identify it for certain or to dis- 
tinguish words. 


1212. Gp’ eiui udntic; ‘does my divining soul speak true ?’ 
Cp. Hamlet’s ‘O my prophetic soul! My uncle!’ Kreon fears 
that Haimon’s laments mean that Antigone is dead. 


1214. caine, ‘‘‘greets my ear.’ As calyw was properly 
said of a dog wagging its tail or fawning, so it could be said of 
a sight or sound, which appeals for recognition by vividly 
striking our senses ” (Jebb). npécnodAol, ‘ varlets.’ 


1216. dpudn KTA., ‘the opening in the mound where the 
stones have been plucked away’ (by Haimon). Cp. 848 n. 
dpudc: here (and here only in classical Greek) of the 
interval between things joined, as we speak of ‘joints’ in 
masonry. Eur. uses it twice of the fastenings (bars or bolts) 
of a door, and once of a wooden peg such as joiners use to unite 
two pieces of wood. 
1217. atrd créuioN, ‘the chamber’s very mouth.’ Cp. 774n. 
ail fin. 


1218. =uniHw’, ‘ recognise.’ 
1219. Tad’ = Gevuou kTh., ‘at our heart-broken master’s 
bidding, we then made this search.’ AepoOuen : the impf. as 


in 1202, 1205. tTdde, adverbial. KEANEUCUGTOON seems TO 
be a necessary correction of the Mss. KeAeUcuaciN. 


1220. Aoiceieo, ‘the other part of’ 


1221, kpeuactHn atxénoc, ‘hanging by the neck’; the gen. 
s 
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denotes the point in the direction of which a thing is seized, 
as in AaBéobar odds. 


1222. Bpdyw xrh., ‘fastened in a noose of muslin thread.’ 
The halter is called urredde1, ‘made of threads’ (ulros, a 
thread), as opposed to a noose made of the strands of a cord, 
because Antigone had hanged herself with her veil. 
cindonoc: fine cambric or muslin; prob. from stem ’Ivéd-, Sind, 
_ ‘Indian muslin.’ 


1223. Ton 9€ kTX., ‘clinging to her, with his arms clasped 
round her waist.’ As Jebb points out, we must suppose that 
Haimon loosened the noose and laid the body on the ground 
during his lamentation (1224 f.), since it was clearly in that 
- position when he flung himself down beside it after stabbing 
himself (ep. 1236-40). 


1224, eUNAcKkTA., ‘the death of his bride of the under- 
world.’ She was now rév karw. 


1225. Méxoc, ‘marriage.’ Both déxos and evvy could mean 
either bride or marriage. 


1226. cTurNdn oiuczac, ‘with a cry of horror.’ Kreon is 
horrified to find Antigone dead, and rightly concluding from 
Haimon’s bold and extraordinary action in tearing open the 
tomb, that he is beside himself and desperate, no doubt fears 
the second tragedy which immediately follows. Cp. 751, 763 f. 


1227. xGnaxoxkucac : of a shrill cry,—‘ with a wail.’ 


1228 f. Tina NoGN &cxec; ‘what was thy thought?’ Note 
the aor. (not efxes),=‘didst thou get?’ én TH KTA., ‘by 
(én, instrumental) what miserable hap hast thou lost thy 
reason?’ That is, ‘what has happened to you that. . ?’ ri 
maby ; T® cuugopac: by whut (kind) of mischance? Cp. 
At. 314 ev rw mpdymaros : Hel. 1195 &v r@ 6€ Ketoor cuuopas ; 
ris » TUxn; For ciepedpue (without dPpévas) ep. J7. 15. 128 
pawoueve, ppevas HAE, SePOopas (intrans.). < 


1230. ixécioc: as he speaks, he holds out his hand with a 
gesture of supplication. 


1231. mantYinac xTA., ‘with a glance flashed swift upon 
him from fierce eyes.’ mamraivw seems to denote essentially a 
sharp, quick glance; certainly not a timid peep, as L, & S. 
state; cp. 17. 17. 674 mdvroce mamraivwy, &s 7’ aierds. With 
ace. obj. it means ‘ glance at’ (several times in Pind.) or ‘look 
for’ (twice in J7.). 

1232. ntUcac npocene, ‘with a look of loathing’; lit. 
expressing loathing by his look (see Lex. s.v. mpdcwmoy). mrdcac 
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is used, as at 6538, for the commoner dmorrioas. It is difficult 
to believe, with Jebb, that the meaning is ‘spat in his face.’ 
He regards the addition of npocoonew as conclusive against a 
figurative interpretation. But to this it may be replied that, 
though of course npocesne might stand for ets rpdowzrov, the 
fact that it is the dat., and not eis wpéowrov, greatly modifies 
any necessity of a literal translation of ntUcac: while, if 
Haimon did spit in his father’s face, the addition of KoGdéeN 
GNTeIn®N is superfluous and weak. zigouc dindotc 
KN@OONTAaC, ‘his cross-hilted sword.’ kvwdwy means a spike ; 
here the two cross spikes which formed a guard at the base of 
the blade are meant. In Az. 1025 7008’ alddov Kvwdovros, the 
xvwdwy is the point of the sword appearing through Aias’ back. 
The word could not mean edge. 


1233, é« 0’ dpucouénou: tmesis. The participle depends on 
Human’, 


1235 ff. att& is emphatic. The wrath which he feels against 


his father gives place to anger against himself. cocnep 
ely’: cp. 1108 n. énentaeeic kTh., ‘stretched himself over 


his sword and drave it through his side to half its length.’ 
Holding the sword by the blade, he rests the hilt on the ground ; 
and then flings himself forward violently on to the point, which 
he has directed towards his side. Hpeice = ér7peice. 

éc 0’ Urpon xTA., ‘and with one limp arm clasped the maiden 
to him, ere his senses fled.’ éc . . &rK@n’ is used as though 
mapbévov mpoomttccer followed. Grkw@N properly denotes the 
angle formed by the bent arm. trpon; see on 1122f. 


1238. puci®n: absol., ‘amid his gasps.’ The word ex- 
presses the laboured breathing of one who dies painfully ; ep. 
Il. 10. 521 doralpovras év dpyaréno. povnow, ‘gasping (in 
death) amid the dreadful carnage.’ PoHN .. goiNniou 
ctakdruatoc, ‘stream of dropping blood.’ The expression 
seems to describe a gush of blood followed by single drops. 


1241. TéAuH, ‘rites.’ “Aidou Oduocic. We may mend 
the metre by inserting Heath’s y’, but I rather incline to think 
that Soph. wrote €N Nekp@n dduoic, and that én “Atdou is an 
incorrect gloss on this, intended to prevent the words being 
referred to Antigone’s tomb, which was called KeO00s vextwy 
in 818. The ref. is to the tomb (as opposed to the bridegroom’s 
house) rather than to Hades, though the latter view might be 
supported by Hek. 1 txw vexpGv KevOuGva kal oxdrov idas | 
Nurdév. There would be pathos in the repetition of Nexp@n 
after Nekpdc nepi NeKpe®. 

1242. Oefzact>. THN GBouAtan xKTA. instead of bow 1H 
aPouNia, 
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1244, ti toGr’KTA.: supply efva. ‘ What should this mean, 
thinkest thou ?’ 


1246. TeeduBHK’: a strong word, ‘as thou, I am dumb- 
founded.’ * 


1247 f. With réouc supply from npoericein an inf. like igvas, 
“utter.” Jebb governs réouc by dzidcen, “to think them 
d&or, i.e, meet.” This makes it necessary to regard és wé\uw as 
equivalent to an adj. =‘ public.’ For d&=1acein we should 
have expected dévodv; perhaps the fut. is due to npoercein 
about to follow. 


1249. mpoericein kTA., ‘lit., will set the house’s grief before 
them, for mourning ; créNein epexegetic. Transl., ‘but beneath 
ber roof within will lead her handmaids in mourning the 
house’s sorrow.’ According to the usual practice, Eurydike 
would chant a dirge, at each pause in which the handmaids 
would join in a chorus of wailing. Cp. the three dirges sung 
over Hektor, 22. 24. 723 ff. rpow & Avdpoudxn AevKwAEvos Fpxe 
yooo KTN. ; ib. 746 &s Efaro KNalovo’, éml 6é crevdxovTo yuvaikes : 
ib. 760, 776. See note on ib. 720, ed. Leaf and Bayfield. 


1250. rneuHc, ‘discretion.’ GuapTanein, ‘err, by 
doing any violence to herself. 

1251. 0’ otn, ‘however.’ ov Gran cird, ‘unnatural 
silence.’ Bapu, ‘ominous.’ They fear ‘the torrent’s smooth- 


ness ere it dash below.’ 


1253 ff. GAN’ cicduecea KTA. ‘ Well, I will pass within the 
house, and learn whether indeed (kat) she hides in a frenzied 
heart some purpose that she hath kept in check’ (for the 
moment, so that we might not know it). Kaf emphasises all 
that follows. In eicéuecea, uh . . KahUnTel we have the 
direct question wy) kadvrre ; used subordinately. Cp. 278 n. 


1255. eG rdp xt. : cp. 771. 


1258 ff. uinAw’ énicHuoNn KTA.: lit., bearing in his hands, a 
conspicuous monument (of his rashness), @ calamity not caused 


by another, but by having erred himself. GTHN : abstr. 
for concrete, Haimon’s body is meant. auToc aGuapToNn 


balances the adj. GAAotpian: cp. 383 n. The idiom is 
common. ei eéuic einetn apologises for what follows. Transl., 
‘bearing . . a token notable,—a work of ruin wrought, if one 
may say it, by no other’s hand, but of his own mistake.’ 

1261-1347. A koupbs. The arrangement is as follows :— 
ctp. a’: 1 trim. crp. 8’: 6 trim.—4nr. a’: Ltrim. dnt. B’: 
5 trim. only.—ctp. r’: 5 trim. crp.0’: 2 trim.—é4nr. r’: 5 
trim. ant. 0’. 
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1261 ff. id gpen&n xtA. ‘Alas for the sins of a mind 
demented, sins of stubbornness, and fatal! Oh, ye that look 
upon slayer and slain whose blood is one! Ah, my unblest 
resolve !’ éuguAtouc (‘ of same tribe’) here, as elsewhere, 
= ‘of same family,’ ovyyevels. GnohBa, unhappy things 
consisting in Bovhevuara. 

1266. Née, ‘untimely.’ 

1268. Gnedveuc, ‘thou art gone from us.’ So the mid., 1314. 


1272 ff. €xw uaecdn Kth., ‘I have learned my lesson now 
(cp. 180 n.). But then, ’t would seem (4pa), some god smote me 
upon the head a heavy, heavy blow, and drove me on into ways 
of cruelty, . . overturning my joy with (my own) trampling 
feet.’ The metaphor seems to be from driving (a blow on the 
head is peculiarly maddening to a horse); and there is in én 

. ceicen (tmesis) a reference to the Greek practice of shaking 
the reins in order to urge a horse to greater speed (cp. H7/. 718). 
AaknatHTon (proleptic) thus gains force: it is Kreon’s own 
feet that trample. The emphatic éu@ of the Mss. seems 
out of place, and I have accordingly corrected to 3€ uol. Both 
6é wor and 6’ éum would be written AEMOI in the 5th cent. B.c. 

xu’ is obj. of Enaice: there is no difficulty in its position ; 
see Index, under ‘Order of words.’ Bdpoc Exon simply = Bapis: 
ep. 300 n. 


1276. & ndénoi dUcnonoi, ‘Ah, woe for the labour that is 
worse than labour lost !’ 


1278 ff. cc Exon Te KTA., ‘thou seemest to have come as 
one that holds in his hands and hath in store besides ; for 
while thy hands bear one burden here (T&e), there is other 
trouble within the house whereon thou shalt look anon.’ 
The irregularity of the syntax is well explained by Jebb :— 
“The regular constr. would have been orcas few ws éxwv Te 
kal KexTnmévos,—Ta pev mpd xeipdv Tdde pépwy, Ta 8 Ev domas 
tax’ dWouevos. The present form has arisen thus. (1) Since 
Ta UEN . . PEpwN interprets éywv, the poet wished it to come 
immediately after éywv re kal Kexrnwévos. (2) €orkac HKein, 
although thus postponed, ought still to have been followed by 
Tax’ dvouevos. But the place of goccas in the long sentence 
now prompted the change of ray’ dyouevos into Kal Tay’ 
dwecear.” For the distinction between Exon and KexTHMéNoc 
ep. Plat. Theaet. 197 B ov rolyuy por Tadrov palverar TO KeKTHo bat 
kal TO éxew. otov ef iudriov mpidmevds Tis Kal éyKparis Oy wh 
popot, éxev perv ovK dv abrov adro, KexTHTOa OE ye paiuer. 


1281. ti 0 &ermn wxTA. ‘And what worse trouble follows 
trouble yet again?’ ék, lit., after, €m reinforces av, 
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Haimon’s death following upon Antigone’s was to Kreon 
KGKION €k Kak@n, trouble followed by worse trouble. He now 
learns that he must bear yet another blow, and, with the 
hopelessness of those whose spirit is utterly crushed, forebodes 
a calamity yet again worse than the last; indeed he half 
divines the actual] truth. This is a skilful and natural touch. 
KGKION €k Kak@n sounds like a proverb, ‘worse and worse’ ; 
cp. Theb. 437 xépder xépdos, ‘better and better.’ éx is 
Canter’s correction of H of the Mss. The interpretation offered 
above seems to me to make it certain. The edd. either emend 
otherwise or read af; xdxcov #. Jebb reads ék, but interprets 
differently. 


1282. nauuntowp, ‘true mother’ (no pnrnp durrwp, like 
Klytaimnestra, #7. 1154), since her grief would not allow her 
to survive the son she loved. 


1283. pti Neoréuoici nAHruacin, ‘’tis but a moment since 
the fatal blow was struck.’ Nedéromon nAArua implies veworl 
Tame mAyua: see on 36. 


1284. ico . . Amin, ‘Oh, gulf of Death, unappeasable.’ 
Awan (here the underworld) was used in the poets of any vast 
receptacle. Ouckdeaproc : lit. wapwrgeable, properly said 
of the offence. Here the use of the verbal implies xa@atpew 
Oedy, ‘to-offer-expiation-to a god.’ This does not occur; but ep. 
such phrases as dopugopety riva, ‘act as body-guard to’; rods 
ynowras Sacuoroyew (Isokr.), ‘coilect tribute from’; puco- 
dorjoat Tovs 6mdiras (Dem.). Cp. 36 n. 


1286 f. & KaxdrreAta xTh. ‘O bringer of an evil message 
of calamity.’ mporéumw here has its common meaning of 
‘escort,’ ‘bring with one,’=Lat. prosequor. Cp. 1131 n. ad 
fin. KaxarreATa . . GyH implies caxayyedely dxn. 


1288, énezeiprace: cp. 1030 n. 


1289 ff. @ nat. at, ‘boy,’ was a common form of address 
to slaves. Here & mai, ‘my son,’ has a more gentle tone; the 
king is humbled as never before. NEéon agrees with udpon 
infr. ‘what is this fresh message thou bringest, oh woe is 
me !—oh woe is me !—of my wife slain, her body added to the 
carnage here?’ dugixetcea, ‘lie about or over.’ 
UdpPON : corpse, as Theb, 420, Ag. 1246. éhéepen : abstr. 
for concrete. 


1293. én uuxotc, ‘within.’ 


1297. xe xth., ‘I have but now taken. . and there I see.’ 
ete. yefpeccin is found in a trimeter also Adk. 756. The 
form is justified here, as occurring in a Koumos. 
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1301. He’, ‘this lady.’ Boouta (sc. ofoa), ‘at the altar’; 
cp. 300 n. nepi, ‘stabbed by’; cp. Az. 828 memr&ra rede 
jept veoppdvTm Elder. sige: ‘‘the sacrificial knife which 
lay on the altar” (Jebb). The altar will be that of Zevs 
‘Epketos, cp. 487 n. The text is Arndt’s excellent correction 
of the doubly corrupted Mss. text 40’ é6=UeHKToc Hoe Bauia 
népiz. It seems, however, highly probable that Hermann was 
right in believing that a line has been lost after this. As will © 
be seen by reference to the note on 1261-1347 (preceding the 
note on 1261 ff.), we have here only five trimeters after av7. 8 
corresponding to six after orp. 6’ ; and though Jebb rightly 
defends the possibility of saying Bwuta (sc. ofca) rod 71, nEpi 
ziper Auer BAEpapa, ‘closed her eyes upon the knife,’ is a 
strange phrase. It is quite different from (e.g.) Od. 11. 424 
amrodvycKkwy rept pacyavy. 

1302. Aver. . BAEpapa, ‘closes her eyes in darkness,’ by 
relaxing the muscles that hold the eyes open. For 8Aépapa 
see on 102 f. 


1303 f. KAeINdN Adyoc, ‘glorious doom.’ Megareus was 
Kreon’s other son, the Menoikeus of the Phoinissait. When 
the Argives were surrounding the city, Teiresias declared that 
Ares was displeased with the Thebans because Kadmos had 
killed the dragon (an offspring of Ares) from whose teeth the 
Kadmeans were sprung, and that one of the oraproi must be 
sacrificed to appease the god. Menoikeus flung himself down 
from the walls into the place of the dragon’s lair,—onxdv és 
perauBab7 | dpdxovros, Phoin. 1010. This last point in the 
story accounts for Aéxoc of the mss. here, for which Adyoc may 
be taken as a certain correction. In next line supply Adxos 
with Todde. 


1305. npdzeic, ‘fortunes.” The pl. in this sense is used 
only here. 

1307. Gnéntan, ‘I thrill’; cp. Ad. 693 mepiyapys 5 dverrouav, 
‘J flutter.” The fear is of Eurydike’s curse. 


1308. antafan (sc. rAnyijv): lit. full in front, ‘through the 
breast.’ 


1310f. SefAaioc KTA. ‘Oh, Iam a miserable man, and with 
misery and anguish is my life commingled!’ For detAaioc 
ep. 1140 n. 


1312. aitian: responsibility. udpwn is poctic pl. re 
assents to Kreon’s words. ‘ Yea as answerable for this death 
and for that (Haimon’s and Megareus’: Antigone’s is passed 
over), did thy dead wife here denounce thee.’ For émeckintou 


see Lex. 
‘ x 
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1314. nofeo dé xtA. ‘And what was indeed the manner of 


her bloody end?’ For note . . kai see App. I. KaneAUcar’ : 
cp. 1268. For én gonaic see on 696. 
1315 f, Ug’ finap, ‘to the heart.’ ge es ‘that 


we (the servants) have loudly wept.’ 


1317. 140’ obK xTA., ‘never on any other shall all this be 
fastened, and leave me " plameless.’ éudc é= aitiac is well 
explained by Jebb :—‘‘ ék here is not for amd, but is used as if 
we had ovzore é& drairtov [responsible ’] dvaitios davoSuar (ep. 
Tr, 284 €& b\Biev a&mrov ebpotca: Biov). Thus é& éuas alrias is 
really a compressed way of saying, ‘by change from a state of 
things in which the alria (blame) was mine.’” 


1320. pau’ Etuuon, ‘I say the truth.’ 


1322. I have little doubt (and the correction had occurred to 
me independently) that Enger is right in supplying Gr’ as the 
short syllable necessary to complete the dochmiac ; see on 1108, 
where the sing. i@’ seems to have dropped out in a similar 
manner. It is unlikely that tdxyoc is a corruption of rayuo7’ 
as several edd. suppose. 


1325. Ton obK SNTa KTA., ‘who now live no more than one 
that is not.’ wuHdeic as used here =ovdels regarded subjectively. 
ovdels= ‘nobody,’ regarded as an objective entity ; pndels is 
‘one that counts as nobody.’ Hence pydels could be used, as 
here, of the dead, or as in Az. 1114 od yap 7Elov rods undévas, 
“he took no account of nobodies’; or as in 0.7. 1019 kat was 
6 pioas ef icov TH pndevi ; (dat. of 6 undels) ‘how is the father 
ona par with one that counts as nobody (from the point of 
view of relationship) 2? Thus in Az. 1231 67’ ov6ev Oy Tod pwndev 
avréorys Urep, Agamemnon’s taunt to Teukros becomes the 
more insulting, — ‘ seeing that thou who art naught (sans 
phrase) hast championed one that counts for naught’ (being 
dead). The living Teukros is more absolutely nothing than the 
dead Aias. Cp. 234. 

1326. KépoH napainetc, ‘There is gain in thy behest.’ 


1327. Bpdyicra rdp xth., ‘for shortest is best, when trouble 
is toward.’ That is, it is best not to dwell on troubles. 
Bedyicra Kpaticta looks like a proverb, equivalent, as here, to 
our proverb about ‘spilt milk,’ or, in the case of a quarrel, to 
‘least said soonest mended.’ For the personal constr. (instead 
of xpdricréy éore Bpdxiora etvac) ep. O.T. 1368 kpeloowy yap joa 
(‘wouldst be’) unkér’ ay 7) FSv TupNés. 

1328. {Too, ‘jet it come.’ 

1829. 6 KdAAict’ Exon: sce, udpos. ‘Let it appear,—the 
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doom that none can blame, the doom that brings my last day, 
and let it crown all these!’ sudpon . . €xoon, of dooms that 
one which is entirely fitting, viz. his own death, as opposed to 
those of the three dead before him; not, ‘the fairest of all 
possible dooms for me,’ since udpos never (after Hom,) means 
anything but a violent death or corpse. I take Unatoc literally, 
‘on the top’ (of the other deaths; cp. 7. 28. 165, Pind. 0. 1. 
66 tararovy . . SBua Ards), though of course the application is 
figurative. tmaros=‘last’ is post-classical. éxon is a 
necessary correction of the Mss. €ua@n. 


1334. uéAdonTa, ‘are of the future.’ T@N NPOKELUENOON | 


KTA., ‘there is somewhat to do with what lies before us.’ 
Lit., something important belonging to, etc. TON NpoKElWéNoNn 
is partitive. They mean the disposal of the dead. 


1335, T&Nd’ refers to raira above, Kreon’s destiny. ‘The 
rest lies with those whose care it is’ (the gods), 


1336. GAN’ On KTA, ‘All my longing, at least, was in that | 


prayer.’ For GAAd see App. I. CUPKATHUSGUHN ; prayed 
for together ; cp. 1202 n. 


1337. ut NUN KTA. ‘Nay, make no prayer.’ Cp. Verg. 
Aen. 6. 376 desine fata dewm flecti sperare precando, 


1339. Groiy’ Gn: cp. 80n. ‘Yes, take me away,—a man | 


rash and profane.’ The exact force of udtatoc must always 
be gathered from its context. Here the ideas of rashness and 
profanation (by interference with sacred observances) seem to 
be combined ; cp. 0.7. 89 7) r&v d@lkrwy Oléerar patragwv, Tr. 
565 pave paralars xepolv. 

1341. Tand’: Eurydike ; ‘ who liest there.’ 


1342 ff. mpdc norepon KtA., ‘to which of the twain (son or 
wife) to look, on what to lean; for all here is cross, and for 
what is to come, a fate ill to harbour hath leapt upon my 
head.’ npdc ndétepon 1809, because he is distracted between 


grief for his wife and grief for his son; n@ xMe®, because his — 


life will be without the support of either. The next clauses 
correspond to these respectively, nanta . . to npéc. ., and 


Ta 0. . to nd KAie®. TAN XEpoiN: things present, =Tdv 


moat, 1327. héxpia: aslant, across. Perhaps the idea is that 
of sticks lying at all angles to one another, cross-wise, so that 


one cannot pick them up readily, as one could if they were 


laid straight. Thus for Kreon all is ‘cross.’ The word, which 
properly means af an angle, whether in a vertical or horizontal 
plane, has ve a relative sense; i.e. a thing must be Néypros 


to something else. The ref. to the prone position of the bodies, 


, 
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which Jebb would import here, is therefore inadmissible. In 
the passage from Philemon which he quotes mAdyos has its 
proper sense of ‘at an angle,’ and accurately describes the devia- 
tion from the upright exhibited by an animal’s body when the 
head and neck are taken into account. Neither Néxpios nor 
mhdayos, any more than obliquus, could (I venture to say) be 
used to describe the horizontal position of a body lying on the 
ground or ona bier. éxpros is used metaphorically only here. 

Ta O€: ady., as to the other things, all that are not rév yepotv, 
the future. Ouckéuictoc: id/ to entertain, from Kouigw in the 
sense of ‘entertain’ a guest: desolation must be his unwelcome 
guest until he dies. Ke is Musgrave’s certain correction of 
Kai e& of Mss. KAIOO was misread as KAIOO. 


1348. The Chorus points the moral of the play :—‘ By far is 
wisdom happiness’ chief part.” np@®ton: most important. 


1349. Ta re: adverbial; ‘and for what concerns the gods.’ 
Cp. 889 rovmi rive. 


1350, auerddor: cp. 127 and n. ‘Proud men’s great words 
pay the penalty of great blows, and old age [if youth will not] 
learns wisdom’s lesson.’ nmAHrac . . dnotefcantec, like 
mowhy amrorivew. rHpq, for év yypg. The ‘great words teach’ 
by being punished. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


259. Cp, Aisch, P. V. 200: 
ordo.s 7 €v addHAoLoW wpobdveTo, 
ot yév Oédovres ExBarely Edpas Kpdvor, 
ws Leds dvdcoo dnOev, of 6€ Tovuradiy 
omevoovTes . . « 


411. At the suggestion of a friend, I restate the substance 
of the first part of the note in another form. Sophokles might 
have written kaOjued’ dxpos év mayo, ‘among the hills’; he 
does not because he wishes to suggest at once the idea of 
looking out from the hills. If he had been writing prose, he 
would have continued with cxorodyres ; but in Greek poetry 
it is sufficient to have suggested the idea of watching by 
éx mdywv, so that when he picks up again his main clause after 
the parenthetic douhv . . wepevyéres, he is at liberty to write 
éyeprt xwév xrd,, words which give some details about the 
men’s watch while at the same time they imply the idea of 
cxomoovres. The specially remarkable thing about the sentence 


L 
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is that ék and the words it goverus are set next to a word 
with which they have neither grammatical nor logical con- 
nexion, and in such a way as to suggest that a grammatical 
connexion exists. If there is any grammatical construction 
for éx mdywy it must be with éyepri kway. Jebb takes the 
words kadjued’ éx mayor together, ‘on the hill-top,’ and the 
parallel passages in the same way, but his defence of the view 
does not seem to me to be even plausible. He apparently 
considers that the juxtaposition of the words is conclusive. 
This, however, is just what needs proving. On the other 
hand, what is certain is that Greek writers felt at liberty 
to arrange their words in an order that would be utterly 
impossible in English. <A few references are given at the end 
of my original note, and I would draw especial attention to 
Ar. Thesm. 811 quoted in the note on 960. If we keep the 
grouping of the words there, the translation is, ‘Nor would 
a woman come back after embezzling in a carriage and pair 
to the tune of fifty talents.’ So long as we confine ourselves 
to denying that é« can mean upon we are on safe ground, but 
when we set limits to the possible arrangements of words in 
a Greek sentence we are evidently pronouncing judgement on a 
matter of which we have only imperfect knowledge, 


APPENDIX I 


On some Particles 


GANG cannot always be translated by ‘but,’ although it 
always has an adversative force, introducing a thought con- 
trasted or opposed to what has preceded, or to an unspoken 
thought of the speaker. This force often requires in English 
‘Nay’ or ‘ Well’ for its proper expression. Cp. Ant. 61 adn’ 
évvoey xp rotro, ‘No, we must remember this’; ib. 217 d\n’ 
elo” érotuoe Tod vexpod y émicxoma, ‘Nay, a watch hath been 
already set’; Zrach. 229, where Lichas, on entering, says 4X’ 
ed ev tyued’, e0 d€ mporpwvovueba, ‘Well, happily are we 
arrived, and happily are we greeted.’ ‘At any rate’ is a 
common meaning. 


GAka . . rdp: there is almost always an ellipse, and the 
missing word or words must be gathered from the context. 
Common meanings are, ‘But enough, for’. .; ‘ But it shall 
not be, for’. .; and in the orators, ‘But no, you will say, 
for’ . ., anticipating an objection. ‘However’ will often serve 
as a brief translation. 


GX’ otN: the ofy marks a concession (see under on), ‘but 
though that is so,’ ‘ but all the same.’ 


apa emphasises a question strongly. A negative answer is 
not necessarily expected: e.g. dpa BéBAnka Sls édeéfs (Xen.) ; 
‘have I really hit twice in succession?’ ‘Tell me’ will often 
best give the force of the word in translating poetry; e.g. 
Phoen. 424 dp evruxeis . . 7) Svorvxets; ‘Tell me, were they 
. .?’ Before a negative question dpa has the same force ; e.g. 
dp ovx #\Oe ; ‘did he really not come?’ Sometimes &pa alone 
is used when we should expect dpa ov. Op. Soph. Hi. 614 dpa 
gol doxel| xwpety dy els may Epyov aloxtvns drep; We may 
reproduce the effect by ‘ Would she, or would she not, thinkest 
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thou, engage in any wickedness and feel no shame?’ So 0.7. 
822 Gp’ épuv xaxéds; ‘Am I a wicked man?’ meaning ‘surely 
I am.’ 


ron (ve ofy, see under AX’ obn), ‘at least, though that is 
so’: an emphatic, ‘at least,’ ‘at any rate.’ Sometimes roOn 
means ‘ for instance.’ 


0’ otN, ‘however.’ Cp. Thuc. 2. 5 OnBator wév ratra 
héyouot . ., Udararqs & otx dmodoyoto. . ., ex 6 ody THs vis 
dvexapnoay, ‘however, they retired.’ Sometimes @’ otn is 
merely resumptive; cp. Ag. 675 el 6 oy ris dxris Hrlov vuy 
iaropet | kal SavTa Kal BAérovra . ., ‘However, if any ray of 
the sun...’ As in the case of uév of (see below), each particle 
sometimes has its separate meaning. 


oH was originally a temporal adverb=now, and it rarely 
means anything else in Homer. Though its commonest use in 
Attic is to give emphasis, it frequently means ‘now,’ ‘now at 
last,’ ‘after all,’ both in verse and prose. 


ei kaif and xai ei. If kai precedes ei, it emphasises the con- 
dition as such; e.g. kal ef Oo, ‘even supposing he were to 
come.’ If Kat follows ei, it emphasises one or more of the words 
that follow it; ef kal rotro Néyou, ‘should he say even this.’ 
Thus ei Kati often means although ; e.g. ei Kal rodr deye, ‘if 
he did say this,’ ‘although he said this’ (which I admit he 
did). 


Ai xa, like dpa, introduces a question with great emphasis: 
‘Can it be that. .?’ ‘Dare I hope that. .?’ ‘Dost thou 
mean that . .?’ 


HOH is an emphatic 67 (q.v. supra), and like dam, most 
commonly =an emphatic ‘now,’ ‘when this point was reached,’ 
‘by this time.’ Both 40H and iam occur less often in the sense 
‘already.’ 


kal rap, ‘for the fact is.’ In translating poetry say, ‘for in 
truth,’ ‘ for indeed.’ 


Kai .. 0€: in a sentence like kal rodro 5’ ele, 8€ means 
‘and,’ and kai means ‘also’ or ‘even.’ 


kai 0H: in this combination, as in kal yyy, Kal is usually 
not and, but emphasises 0H, and OH (q.v. supra) means ‘now.’ 
A common use of the particles is that of which Av. 175 affords 
an easily remembered example: BdéYov kdrw.—kal 6) Brérw, 
‘I am looking.’ In this use the force is conveniently repro- 
duced by an emphasis on the verb or its auxiliary. Sometimes 
the particles are used in laying down a hypothesis which is to be 
the basis of an argument ; the meaning is still the same. In 


. 
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Med. 386 Medea, who has thoughts of murdering her children, 
but has not yet done so, is weighing the possible consequences 
of the act; she says, elev: kal 0) reOvaou" ris me OéEerar dds 5 
‘Well, now they are dead’ (we will suppose). Occasionally 
the meaning is as in Med. 1118 kal 5) dédopxa, ‘And now at 
~ last I see.’ 


kai uHn prefaces and draws attention sharply to a statement, 
esp. one for which the hearer is supposed to be unprepared. 
The Lexicon and editors sometimes translate kai urin by ‘and 
yet.’ J believe the particles never have this adversative mean- 
ing. When they seem to be adversative, they are in reality 
accentuating strongly a statement that is in ttself adversative. 
The translation of the two words, which literally mean verily or 
in fact (kat is not and, but emphasises wyv), will vary consider- 
ably according to the context. ‘Oh,’ in its various intonations 
will often do. Cp. Soph. £7. 320f. XO. guide? yap dxvely mpayy’ 

- avnp mpdoowy péya. HA. xal why éywy eowo’ exetvor odk bKry, 
‘I tell ye, Zsaved him with no faltering !’ ib. 556 kat why édlny’, 
“Oh, I give thee leave!’ ib. 1045 XP. a\X’ ed rojoes rabr’, 
éraiwéoes éué. TA. kal why mojow vy’, ovdéev éxadaryetod oe, ‘ Let 
me tell thee, I shall do naught.’ Az. 530 AI. Koufe viv po 
matda Tov éudv, ws dw. TH. kal why bbBol vy’ airov ékedvoduny, 
‘Oh, I was afraid, and I let him go from me’: 4g. 1178 (the 
Chorus have just declared that they cannot guess what it is to 
which Kassandra’s dark words point ; and she replies) kat muny 
é xpnopues obkér’ €x kahuupatov | éorar Sedopxws, veoyduou viudns 
dixnv, ‘Oh, my oracle shall no longer look from behind a veil, 
like a new-wed bride.’ 

The common use of the expression to draw attention to a 
fresh arrival on the scene needs no illustration. ‘Transl., ‘See 
eT emer 

In the orators kai urn is used with lively effect to draw 
attention to a new point or topic: e.g. kal why tore ye Tovd’, 
é7. . ., ‘Then again, ye surely know this. .” 


Kal m@&c; and n@c Kxai;—xal mas expresses incredulity, 
amazement, or impatience. Cp. lon 958 kal as év dytpw matda 
cov \urewy érdys ; Plato Alc. J 1384 6 BOQ. divarro F dy res pera- 
dddvac 6 uh exer; AA. kal w&s ; ‘How could he?’ 

In 7s cal ;, on the other hand, xaf, emphasising the words 
that follow, marks that a fact is assumed. Cp. Mec. 515 més 
kal vv éerpdtar’; ‘How did ye (actually) dispatch her ?’ 
Phoen. 13854 w&s xal mémpaxrar dimrixwv ratdwy pdvos; Simi- 
larly, with motos, Ant. 1814 solw dé kamehvoar’ ev hovats rpdryw ; 
‘What was indeed the manner of her bloody end ?’ 


Kairot means ‘and yet.’ But when we have kal Tor, in two 
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words, rou (q.v. infr.) has its usual meaning ‘surely,’ etc. Cp. 
Soph. Ant. 836 kat ro POmévy wéya Kaxotoat | Tots icoéos 
ovyk\npa Naxeiv, ‘And surely tis much for a mortal woman 
that it be even said of her that her lot was that of those who 
are divine,’ 


uén oUN. In combination the two particles are corrective, = 
immo, ‘nay, rather.’ But frequently uén, emphasising what 
precedes, is to be separated from ofv: each particle then has 
its separate meaning. Cp. Soph. E/. 459 otuar uév obv, ofual re 
Kaxelvy wéov xTr., ‘I think indeed.’ ody (q.v. infr.) emphasises 
oluat, and pév is answered by dé. 


own is édv, the (Ionic) participle of etut, contracted. Besides 
its common meaning, ‘therefore,’ and its resumptive use at the 
beginning of a sentence (‘now’), it is frequently employed to 
give emphasis (cp. dor.obv, drwaoby etc.). The precise mean- 
ing of the emphasis must in each case be gathered from the 
context. Cp. Alk. 189 ef & é7’ éorly Eupuxos yur7, | eir’ obv 
ddrwdev eldévar Bouroluel? dv, ‘or indeed has died.’ The Chorus 
emphasise what they fear. Soph. 27. 560 er’ ofy Sdixatws eire 
un, ‘whether indeed justly (as thou declarest) or not.’ Ant. 
771 ¢& yap oby Néyes, ‘for in sooth thou sayest well.’ 


toi has a special use in statements with which the hearer is 
expected to agree, and so particularly with maxims, proverbs, 
etc. It may be reproduced by ‘surely,’ ‘as thou knowest,’ 
‘we know.’ Cp. Soph. £7. 945 mévov rou xwpis ovdev edruye?, 
‘Nothing, thou knowest, prospers without toil.’ 


APPENDIX eh 


On some Epic Idionis found in Tragedy 


I. The Subjunctive without an in Relative Sentences 


In the Grammatical Introduction to a school edition of the 
Iliad 1 have endeavoured to show that Gn (ke) in subordinate 
clauses primarily meant ‘at any time,’ ‘ever,’ marking in- 
definiteness of time. (Its use was afterwards extended to 
include also indefiniteness of circumstances, manner, etc. ; but 
with this we are not now concerned.) For instance, Sctic GN 
khéwx strictly means, ‘whosoever shall at any time steal.’ In 
Attic, Temporal and Relative clauses which refer to no definite 
time rigidly require the insertion of Gn, if the subjunctive is 
used; we must write é6ndér’ Gn, mpin GN, Sc Gn, oF GUN 
(wheresoever), €4n1 (=ei GN), ete. Homer inserts or omits Ke 
or GN at pleasure, except in rel. clauses with subjunct. where 
the relative is purely generic. In these he uses the pure 
subjunct. without Ke or GN, inserting Ke or &N only when the 
relative is also final. ‘he only exception to this rule known 
to me is Od, 15. 422. 

Now, we find in Attic poetry a number of instances of such 
relative clauses without &n, forming exceptions to the universal 
rule of prose and the general rule of poetry. What account 
are we to give of them? It will be found in every case that 
any accentuation of indefiniteness of time is either unnecessary 
or harmful to the sense. The object of the clause is merely to 


1 Such sentences as édv Te wn hépapev, STpUvet hépery, and ef 
TL 1) hH€pouwev, Srpvvev dépery, though classed in the Grammars 
as Conditionals, are in fact Temporals, and it would be a great gain to 
learners if they were classified as such. In every case édv and ei really 
mean ‘ whenever,’ and the use of. é€d&v and ei is parallel to our common use 
of ‘if’ for ‘when.’ Iliad 24. 768 is the only instance in Homer of ei used 
in such iterative sentences, and (occurring, as it does, in so late a book) is a 
remarkable proof that such sentences are not conditional but temporal: et 
(€dyv) is clearly a later substitute for 6re or d6trd6Te. See Class. Rev. vol. 
4, p. 202. 
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denote cases of a certain class, and the meaning is ‘in a case 
where.’ The poet has reverted to the epic idiom. 

The following is not a complete list, but will suffice for 
illustration— 

lon 855 TN éeveépwn | oUdeic KaKiwNn Soidoc, Sctic 
écehdc H, ‘no slave is worse than free-born men, if only he be 
honest,’ qui quidem honestus sit. The meaning is, ‘if he belongs 
to the honest class.’ 

O.C. 395 réponta 8’ dépe0Gn @pdadpon Sc Néoc nécu, ‘Tis 
idle to lift up, when old, a man whose youth was ruined.’ 

O.T. 1230 TSN BE NHUONSN | udAicra AunoGc’ al pandc’” 
aveaipeto, ‘such as are seen to be self-inflicted.’ 

Soph. 7, 1060 oiwnotc .. Tpopac | kHOouéNOUC dq’ GN TE 
Bhdct-|~cin dg’ ON T Snacin eUip-|wci, ‘careful of the 
nurturing of those from whom they are sprung’ (of such as 
they are sprung from). 

Ibid. 770 oW08é rap Kaxdéc | ndcyonTl uicoc GN TEKH Npoc- 
rirnetat, ‘hatred of those to whom one has given birth.’ 

Thuc. 4. 17 émywpion ON AUIN oF VEN Bpayeic GpKdci 
ut nodAoic ypficeai Adroic, ‘in a case where few words suffice.’ 
Note that the words oJ mén Bpayetc Gpk@ci uh noddotc 
Aéroic form an iambic trimeter. 

Eum, 211 Ti rap runaikéc tic GNdpa Nocgicy; ib. 661. 

Theb. 257 moyeHpén, scnep GNopac, @N GA nokic. 
Women, like men, are poor creatures in a case where their city 
(e{te GNOpan, efte runaikan) has been captured. 

Phil. 1860 ofc rap A rN®uUH KaK@N | UNTHP FéNHTAl, 
TaédAa naidever Kakouc. 

Ai. 761 8cTIc . . ue Kat’ GNepwnoNn @PpONA. 

Med. 516 ypucoG utn Sc KiBdHAoc A. 

Ai. 1074 €nea uh KaeecTHKH Déoc, ‘in a case where fear is 
not established.’ (Az. 496 we must read ei.) 

The use of ei, énef etc. with pure subjunt. in Attic (of which 
there are several examples both in prose and verse) is another 
case of reversion to the idiom of the older language. See next 
Section. Sometimes, however, the subjunct. is a deliberative 
used subordinately ; as Plato Cratyl. 425 ei wh. . Gnad\a- 
r@uen, ‘unless we are to get off.’ So O.C. 1442 ductddaina 
Tap’ érod, | ei coU crepHee, ‘if I ain to lose thee.’ Cp. £7.1210 n. 


II. Epic uses of the Optative 


There are several instances in tragedy! where the pure opt. 
is found instead of the opt. with Gn, or a subjunct., as required 


1 The few prose instances are probably due to the omission of dy by 
copyists. 
AN 
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by the Attic rule. As in the cases noticed above, we have again 
a reversion to the older idiom. Epie poetry employs the pure 
opt. or the opt. with &N indifferently, and with equal freedom 
combines a subjunct. or an opt. with a primary tense in the 
principal clause. 4 

The subjunct. was a direct future: deo means, ‘I shall 
come’ (Hom. passim). The opt. shows kinship with it, in that 
it refers primarily to future time ; while it differs from it in 
being less forcible: €Neouwu means, ‘I may come.’ Thus, 
primitively, the mood expresses concession, and in this use 
hoyers between concession of possibility and concession in the 
sense of permission: €Xeo1 means (1) ‘he may possibly come,’ 
‘he might, can, could, would come’ (potential use), or (2) ‘he 
may come (for aught I care).’ In the apodosis of conditional 
sentences the Homeric opt. also habitually refers to present 
time, and in four instances to past time. The use of the opt. to 
express a wish is, in Goodwin’s view, secondary to these uses. 

None of the Attic examples presents any feature that is not 
familiar from epic usage, and it does not seem worth while to 
alter such of them as may be capable of alteration. What 
feeling, or finer sense of fitness, may have prompted these 
adoptions of a generally obsolete form of speech, we must be 
content not to know. 

The passages are— 


Ag. 620 otK« Ece’ Snwc Aézauu, ‘I cannot say.’ 

P.V. 291 obK Ectin Sto | uelzona uotpan Nefuaiu, ‘for 
whom I could feel more respect.’ 

Cho. 172 ot« €ctin Sctic nAHN éu00 KefpaiTé Nin, ‘would 
cut.’ 

Alk, 52 &cr’ otn Snwc ”“AXKuHcTic éc rfipac uddol; ‘may 
(can) come.’ 

Ibid. 113 o0d&. . Eco’ Smo T.c. . cretAac . . napaducar, 
‘could release.’ 

0.0. 1172 xal tic mor’ écrin, ON r’ ércdo, pézauu{ m1; ‘in 
whom I should find fault.’ 

Ant, 605 Tean . . OUNacIN Tic GNSPA@N UnepBacta KkaTdcxor; 
‘can restrain.’ 

Cho. 595 GAN Gnéptrohuon GNdpdc gppdénHua Tic éror; 
‘could tell the story of.’ 

Hipp. 1186 eGccon # héroi Tic, ‘more quickly than one could 
say it.’ 

tana 929 n&c otn Td’ BO’, efnor Tic, é=HudpTanec; ‘how 
came it, it may be asked 2?’ (Mss. 140’, coc). 

Av. 180 dcnep efnor tic Témoc, ‘as one might say (the 
word) Téno¢,’ 
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0.C. 170 no? tic ppontidoc €Aeo1; ‘ What may one think 2” 
i.e. ‘What course can we now take?’ The delib. subj. €Xexw 
here would be rather an expression of bewilderment; cp. £7. 
1174, Ant. 310. It is the difference between ‘What can we 
do?’ and ‘ What on earth are we to do?’ 

Ib. 1418 n@c rap aveic ad (edd. GN) nddin | crpdreuu’ 
Grown; ‘How could I lead?’ ateic a& nddin recurs, Ph. 952. 

Ph, 895 nanat+ ti dATa Opdu’ Ercos TOUNEENDE re; ‘ What 
can I do?’ (a practical question, as 0.C. 170). 

Plut. 488 no? tic pUroi; ‘ Whither can one escape?’ UrH 
may, of course, be the true reading here, but seems to me rather 
the utterance of one who feels there is no escape; whereas 
Blepsidemos at once hegins to run off. 


Alc. 540 Kunouuénoic dyAHpon, ef uddol, =éNoc. 

Ant. 666 GX’ bn ndXic cTHcele, TOOSe ypH KAUEIN. 

Ib. 1032 Td uaNnednein 9’ | Hdicron e& Aérontoc, ei Képdoc 
hérol. 

O.T. 315 GNOpa 0’ dopedein aq’ GN | Exo Te Kal OUNaITO, 
KGAXIcToc NONOON. 

Ib. 979 eikA Kpdticton ZAN, Snac OUNaITS Tic, 

Tr. 92 kai rap Ucrépw Té6 r’ eG | npdccein, énei nUeoiTo, 
Képdoc éunoha. 

It will be seen that the six last instances are maxims, to 
which it might be thought that the opt. would be specially 
suitable, as putting the hypothesis more remotely, and so more 
generally, than the subjunct. But, as we saw in Section L, 
the subjunct. without Gn is equally suitable. 


APPENDIX III 


On a certain use of Sctic (éc) etc. with the 
Indicative 


The grammars classify under the heading ‘Indefinite 
Sentences’ any sentence (clause) which is introduced by an 
indefinite relative, as doris (és), drov moré, dws moré, etc., 
whatever mood may follow. This special classification is, in 
my judgment, unnecessary and misleading. When such 
sentences! show a subjunctive or optative, the tvme referred to 
is always indefinite, and they can very well be included among 
temporal sentences, the rule for which they follow; ‘ Relative 
Temporal Sentences’ would accurately describe them. When 
the verb is in the indicative they are ordinary relative sentences ; 
the indefiniteness of the relative cannot affect their claim to 
this description. The accepted classification is a bad one, 
because it obscures the important distinction between dares 
ade (‘ whoever is now singing’) and és dy dé (‘whoever sings 
at any time’), and makes it appear that ds dv diy can be used 
to mean ‘whoever is now singing,’ for which, so far as I am 
aware, there is no shadow of evidence. Moreover, the term 
‘Indefinite Sentence’ is not well chosen. The words should 
properly describe a sentence which only vaguely expresses the 
speaker’s meaning, not one which happens to be introduced by 
an indefinite word; é@\eyé ris could with equal propriety be 
called an ‘ Indefinite Sentence.’ 

There are, however, a certain number of instances in the 
literature in which the distinction pointed out above between the 
meaning of the indicative in éo7s dda and of the subjunctive 


1 J include such clauses as éav fépwmer, ‘if ever we bring,’ and et fépor- 
pev, ‘if ever we brought,’ which are at present designated as protases of 
‘General’ Conditional Sentences. But clearly ééy=odrav, and ¢i=omdrs, 
and the class ‘General Conditional Sentences’ is not wanted. 
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in és dy Gdy might appear to be neglected. Thus in Soph. Ant. 
178 ff. 

ém“ol yap, Sorts macav evOvvwv mow 

LH Tav aplotwr dmrreTat Bovr\evmatwr, . 

KdktoTos elvac viv Te Kal madat SoKet: 


bors wn dmrrerat plainly cannot mean, ‘whosoever is now not 
holding to,’ but is practically equivalent to ds ay uh amrynra. 
But the neglect of the rule is only apparent. If the meaning 
is not ‘whosoever is not now holding to,’ neither is it strictly 
‘whosoever does not at any time hold to.’ The fact is that 
no timé, definite or indefinite, is in question. The indicative 
démrerac is timeless, as is often the pres. participle, and the 
relative clause is purely adjectival ; a class is described. 8a7us 
wh Gmrerac=6 ph amrdmevos, ‘the man that does not hold to’; 
cp. 6 vie, ‘the victor.’ Similarly in Ant. 374 par’ éuol 
maptotwos | yévorro. . . bs 740’ epder, the last words=6 740 
épdwv, ‘the doer of such things.’ Cp. the ex. from Plato under 
kal m@s, App. I. 

In Latin, on the same principle, a purely descriptive clause 
with the indicative sometimes appears in 07. ob/. ; cp. ‘ hortatur 
ad cetera, quae levia swnt, parem animum gerant’ (Sall.). 

For certain instances in Xenophon, who in any case isnot to 


be taken as a model for Attic style, see Classical Review, 1890, 
p. 203. 


APPENDIX IV 
Metrical Analysis 


INTRODUCTORY 


1, In English poetry the basis of rhythm is accent or ictus 
(the strength with which a syllable is pronounced), and this 
may fall even on short syllables, as Philojmel with | mélo|dy. 
In Greek the basis is quantity ; and the ictus falls on a short 
syllable only when this is part of a resolved long, as ws odlo0’ 
o | rd moplwy, where u v of rade = — 


2. The unit of measure is the short syllable u, = a quaver aly 
ort ofasemibreve & (In modern musical notation 2 quavers 


Ay or ae =1 crotchet a 2 crotchets deo 4 quavers=1 
minim ale 2 minims = 1 semibreve =. If a note is ‘dotted’ 


it becomes half as long again. Thus uP =a quaver and a half, 


or three semiquavers a ia and so Aap ce or aa 


A long syllable (—) =y4u= 

3. In Greek lyrics a long syllable could’be prolonged in 
singing to the length of 3 shorts; it is then marked in the 
schemes by . Or it could be prolonged to the length of 4 
shorts, when it is marked by ‘4, Thus || represents a 
syncopated choree (=trochee, —v), and || or | U1] a 
syncopated dactyl: “4 denotes a syncopated bacchius (— — U 
or paeon (— v —). 

4, Again, a long syllable could be shortened in singing to the 
length of v. It is then called an ‘irrational’ syllable, and is 


Vv 
marked>, as | e yap | ehfo. |. Sometimes 2 shorts have only 
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the length of one, uv occurring where the metre only allows 
of U; this is denoted by the letter w aie = Sy 


5. In the trochaic measures (- UY = 3) we often find an 
apparent dactyl. It is not, however, a true dactyl (-Uvu,= 
pal = 4), but the so-called ‘cyclic’ dactyl, sung in the 
time of 3; J.g o= =JJ (see § 2 ad fin.). It is marked by 
wes Similarly —w is a choreic dactyl; w= Ww with the 


value of v. Cyclic and choreic dactyls are common in English 
poetry, but syncopated feet are rare ; cp. Tennyson’s— 


allie apes ifs, Se ee ke 
Sweet and | low, | sweet and | low, || 
ee Sean 
Wind of the | western | sea, A || “ 
ee = > (ee 
Low, | me | breathe and | blow, || 
— — > — 


Wind of ‘the | western | sea! A ]] 
Rhythm choreic, 4.3.4.3. A palinodic period (see below). 


6. (We call the syllable of a metrical foot on which the ictus 
or chief stress falls the arsis, and the syllable or syllables on 
which no stress falls the thesis, reversing the Greek use of the 
terms ; since @éc.s properly denotes the setting down of the foot 
in marching (ictus), while dpovs denoted the raising of it.) 
A Greek measure is frequently introduced by an extraneous 

Vv mat a SNS: 
syllable, as cv: yap vw | edes |. This is called the ‘anacrusis’ 
(dvdxpovors, the ‘up-beat’ of a conductor’s baton), and is 
marked off by :. The length of the anacrusis may not exceed 
that of the thesis of the measure ; i.e. for trochaic measures it 
is normally u, and for dactylic UY or —. An ‘irrational’ 

> ee Nad, 
syllable or syllables may, however, be used, as 7 : 6y yap | mee 
@ NS ey, 

or rade: ro pa'dovoa|, Note that anapaestic systems (ep. 
86 ff.) always have anacrusis. 


7. The last foot of a rhythmical sentence is frequently left 
incomplete, by a pause in the singing, (There would be no 
cessation of the dancing or the instrumental music till the end 
of a period.) These pauses are marked as follows: A for vu, 


= lace 
A for-, A for-v, A for—-. The end of the sentence is 
marked by ||, A sentence may be composed of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 
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feet. The last syllable of a verse is regarded as common, i.e. 
it may be scanned either long or short, as required. Thus 
item 
caXever at the end of a sentence would be marked cadlevee || ; 
ee 
while warpés would be marked rarplos A |I. 

8. Rhythmical sentences are combined into rhythmical 
periods, and the end of a period is marked by ]. In the 
schemes the number of feet in each sentence is marked by 
arabic numerals, as 4.4. ; when two sentences form one verse 
of the text as printed, there is no dot between the numerals, 
as 44.44, The sentences are always combined in a period 
symmetrically. When a period consists of two lines only, it is 
called a ‘stichic’ period, as 4.4; and 4.4.4 denotes a ‘repeated 
stichic’ period. When a group of sentences recurs once in the 
same order it is called a ‘palinodic’ period, as 44.3.3.44.3.3 ; 
when the order of recurrence is reversed, as 44.33.33.44, we 
have an ‘antithetic palinodic’ period. When the group recurs 
more than once, as 44.44.44, we have a ‘repeated palinodic’ 
period. 

9. A rhythmical sentence to which no other sentence in the 
period corresponds may begin, or end, or stand in the middle 
of a rhythmical period. Such sentences are called respectively 
nN mpowdds (sc. dy, ‘ prelude’), 7 émwdds (‘epode’), 7 werwdds 
(‘mesode’), Thus 4.2.4, forms a mesodic stichic period. 

10. Logaoedic and Choreic Rhythm.—Rhythm is a matter of 
the frequency of the recurrence of ictus and of the strength of 
ictus. Rhythmical sentences composed of chorees (=trochees, 
—v) may be either in ‘logaoedic’ rhythm or in ‘choreic’ 
rhythm. The difference between the two rhythms is solely 
that of the relative strength of the ictus on the arsis as compared 
with that on the thesis. In choreic rhythm the relation of 


arsis-ictus to thesis-ictus is that of 3 to 1 (e ous); in 


logaoedic rhythm the relation is that of 3 t6 2 (+0, GU). 
In the latter case we get a lighter and livelier effect. Com- 
pare ‘‘‘Re:venge! Rejvenge!’ Tijmotheus | cries A” (choreic) 
with ‘I : chatter, | chatter, | as I| flow 4 || To: join the | 
brimming | river” || (logaoedic). The character of the com- 
position is the chief guide as to whether the rhythm is 
logaoedic or choreic. The term ‘log.oedic’ (Noyaodexds) was 
applied by the ancient metrical writers because the inter- 
change of irrational spondees and cyclic dactyls (regarded by 
them as true dactyls, =#, and therefore as belonging to a 
different kind of measure) with chorees and tribrachs in the 
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logaoedic measures, seemed to make the rhythm resemble that 
of prose (éyos). Cyclic dactyls are rare in choreic rhythm. | 

11. The periods and sentences of the antistrophe correspond — 
accurately to those of the strophe. With the beginning of a 
strophe the Chorus moved off from their station, singing and 
dancing, and at its conclusion reached a different position in 
the épxjorpa; then, while singing the antistrophe, they danced 
back to their original position. During the singing of a pre- 
lude, epode, or mesode, they stood still, because these verses 
have no corresponding verse in the same strophe or antistrophe, 
during the singing of which a corresponding dance could be 
performed. 

12. In the Schemes that follow, the occurrence of two 
marks, one over the other (as &), denotes that the antistrophic 
foot does not correspond absolutely with the strophic foot: the 
upper mark refers to the antistrophe. Thus | — & | denotes 
that the antistrophic foot is an irrational choree; | ww | 
denotes that the strophe has a tribrach, while the antistrophe 
has a choree. 


For further information see White’s Introduction to the 
Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical Languages (Macmillan). 
Schemes of the Lyric Portions of the Play 


I. Paropos, 100-54 
ctp. a’, 100-09 (=a4nr. a’, 117-26) 


Up —S {wu -v [Ere lus] -u LL. | 
= 2 | 

Se Shoe = on 
S| oe ie 7S ea 

I ->/-c3 |-~v Ly |}-u =u |v |S 
SU Ciel sue | eee ate 


Logaoedic. —I. 444.444. A repeated stichic period.—lIlI, 
44.44. A stichiec period. 


The first system of anapaests follows the strophe ; the second 
follows the antistrophe. 


ctp. 8’, 184-40 (=4nr. B’, 148-54) 


hele leet oe| & P-a] 
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1a —~>f-rwv]—-> fb, | -S}rwsl—A \| 
See pee | Sele 

Hig vO eet ee isa aie Gy 
~wv|-v ] 


Logaoedic.—I. 6.6.—II. 4.3 (=eoc.) 4.—III. 44.2 (=ér.), 


The third system of anapaests follows the strophe; the 
fourth follows the antistrophe. 


Il. Frrst Srasrmon, 332-75 
ctp. a’, 332-42 (=anrT. B’, 343-53) 


if NEN, EN, ey) L }->l~wv|-vl|-A] 
-o l|wel|-v LL. j—-> |~rwvl[-v]—-A ] 
We >t eulwy Le — /. {I 
Rae SemNet IN 
ID Ss IRI ||P nee -v] 
Ill -—w|—w |-—w|-—-o@ | 
—w|—-w ~w|—w || 
Lb javfvl Gb lH) 


I. Log. 44.44.—II. The first verse is log., the others choreic. 
4.3.4.--III. Choreic, 4.4.6 (=é7.). Note the choreic dactyls 
(— w), in which w= Uy, and the two short syllables have the 
time-value of one (see §§ 4 and 5 «bove). 


ctp. B’, 354-64 (=anr. B’, 365+75) 


IL S$:-w|—-w |-A | 
3 SG | Ce ||.) | ey || Et 
Il. viv e | I, —=vi|-v]|— |-vl-A | 
AS vuuluvy = J-vul—A || 
viru} e& | —v Ll |J—-uf—el-el—-A | 


Choreie.—I. 3 (=pow6d.) 4.4,—II. 44.6.44.6. 
M 
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III. Ssconp Srastmon, 582-625 


ctp. a’, 582-92 (=anr. a’, 593-603) 


IL >: ul] wy -23 | —vV L |-A| 
eee: -< J wv | Oy = J-A] 
Cee] ea] | = | L, J—-vl—-v]—-v|—-Al 
SS IND OKI vuvl| wy -v|-Al 
TI. vu: & — -v loud el] & |-vl—-ail 


I. Logaoedic, 6.6.—II. Choreic (but the first verse is log.), 
6.44.6.—III. Choreic, 44.44. 


ctp. B’, 604-14 (=anr. B’, 615-25) 


TBS oe jv cH) = —-% |~wv| -v |=] 
>i we | L SIN TN LL. | -A ] 
ui L. ee ee AS Snir, —y| —-v | _ |—A ] 
III. w: —-vu|-v L. ey AN 
>i muwul|—ve == iN 
vuvl|—-y lL — \ 
SP Sw || = Best ew, L. [=A] 


Logaoedic.—I. 44.6 (=ém.).—II. 44.44.—III. 4.3.4.6 (=ér.). 


IV. Tuirp Srasrmon, 781-800 
ctp., 781-90 (=anT. 791-800) 


wel oay lou | & |-wul-u) 


| | 
AS RRS Tal te cape Ss, Seal ae 
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1G ee Sie -—v | = |v | LL. |v] | L. |- A ll 
Be eS os er 


Logaoedic.—I. 44.44.—-II. 44.33.44. For the second verse 
of Period II. see note on 797 f. 


VY. Kommos, 806-82 
ctp. a’, 806-16 (=4nT. a’, 823-33) 


ee en eee eM OU Se 
~wvi|-v i] 

I. S$: b Jewels] HE yeu l—wvl—-fl-al 
sul ov |] & JH-ul—wul] -v |] - FS ]-A ld 


Logaoedic.—I. 44.44.44.2 (=ém.).—II. 44.44. 


The first system of anapaests follows the strophe ; the second 
follows the antistrophe. 


cp. B’, 839-52 (=4nr. B’, 857-71) 


ee ae an ef | rl 
Be ipa at |e | AN 
UR pe Oe it ei ere | areca area | 
se a ee ela 
eer mn aif erg a | | 
all 
ie eo fo Ni 
vin] noe [Yul qe -e love l-vl-all 
vi Gres faye tel} ase] = [Ad 
eon a a ea a Nl 


I. Log., 6.6.6.—II. Log., 4.4.6 (=ér.).—III. Choreic, 
6.44.44.6. 


ctp. B’ is followed by cp. Fr’: ant. B’ by ant. r’, 
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ctp. r’, 853-56 (=anr. r’, 872-75) 


Go =n Sn 
ea | es nanan 
EEG | RS [= Sy 
vi LG JL [mef-s JL ]=n] 
Choreic, 4.4.4.6 (=ér-.). 
énwd., 876-82 
De fi Oe a ree cen 
SAP. ste ley Nel 
II. -w|—-w | -w |-vll 
=v [ues] -» |—w 
= |p oes lh 
Solo ie 


Choreic.—I. 44.4.—II. 4.4.4.4. For the choreic dactyls 


(— w) see §§ 4 and 5 above. 


VI. Fourtu Srasimon, 944-87 


ctp. a’, 944-54 (=aGnr. a’, 955-65) 


1; ea NN, Lo BNI ENS. L 
DS iia OY L, SA Spal ft 
Ts SIND, — eee, ky 


hE he IG 


-> 
[ess 
—>fl—wes|E jou] & 
=. 


SES IG ' RSF Ce 


Ill >: -v}] -v oN -,Si-v 


vil Le ju -uf[be 


I. Log., 33.33:—II. Log., 34.33.34.33, 


—III. Choreic, 44.6 (=ér.). 


= i 

—-A] 
ene 
ei Il 
—wvl—-A l| 

—A ] 
—v|—-vl—-A ll 


-Aq 


A palinodie period, 
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crp. B’, 966-76 (=4anr. B’, 977-87) 


1g vuvl—-w -—w|-w J-vl—-A 
—> |-w|—e|=> |-sl-a] 

I. eee Hece la i 

>: -—v |-—wl—A | 
Sw [-vf bP -a] 

Gr vu: -—yv fe fJ-vwl-v le l—-al 
I ORCS) eS} -—vl|“vl]-vel-A ll 
SF fate [leat 
ei my tb l-v]-v | [-a] 


Choreic, enlivened by choreic dactyls (see §§ 4 and 5 above). 
—I. 6.6. (reading dxrq@ Booropia 0 6 OpnxGv <xKdyjfera> in 
VVYY LL —= 
967 f.).—II. 33.3.4 (=é7.). scanning ayx\rods | ap-|ns A || in 
Suy 


970, and supplying 67 after dpx|acoydv|wy in 981).—III. 6.6.6.6. 


VII. HyrorcHeMa (instead of 2 Fifth Stasimon), 1115-54 


ctp. a’, 1115-25 (=anT. a’, 1126-36) 


TI. wi wel] -S -< Te L_|-A, | 
ie “=u [wv l|—-A] 
Gi -vu -—s —vul- Al 
NS —S) L —A | 
-< —vu |wvl|— Al ’ 
spb pu f-sf-s[t[-al 
ee ae oh 
I, —>f[->[wel[ovi-vl-vlel-al 


Logaoedic.—I. 6.4.4.4.4.6. A purely antithetic period : 
v. 6 corresponds to v. 1, and v. 5 to v. 2. The antithetic 
arrangement is specially characteristic of hyporchemata. In 
1120 the first 1 of "EAevotvlas is shortened,—IJ. 3.3.—III. 4.4. 
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ctp. B’, 1137-45 (=anr. B’, 1146-54) 


SG p&p te se tev J - oar [a 
Sd |e ad Ps Mee Ne 
A PS Nt 
SIO IN) 
Simul —v | wel] & q-vl-ol/-—-> [ay 
Bee |e an) eee 


Logaoedic. —44.4.4.4.44.4. An antithetic palinodic period : 
verses 3 and 4 (figured in italics) correspond. 


VIII. Exopos, 1261-1847. A Kouudc 
ctp. a’, 1261-69 (=4nr. a’, 1284-92) 


| eae 
eee eu en ae 
LE Cee 
Se fo ieee 
VU SS yy) —v |I-vel-A] 
[bee ice eee ese a 
ee ier 
Ill. Ui wwvl—-a 
eae | a 


I. Dochm. dochm.. 2 bacch.. 2 paeons. dochm. dochm. 
An antithetie period.—II. Dochm. dochm. dochm. dochm.— 
III. Dochm.. dochm. dochm.—The dochmiac, or ‘oblique’ 
foot (rots déxpmios), is UW | -—U|— A ||, i.e. a combination of 
a bacchius (- — v) and a shortened choree (— A), with ana- 
erusis. In English Revenge! Yea, revenge! forms a dochmiac. 
Interchanged measures are usually of equal length; e.g. an 
ionic (- — vu uv, =#) is followed by a dichoree (- U—v, =$). 
In the dochmiac two unequal measures are combined: hence 
the name, which is equivalent to ‘unsymmetrical.’ Any of 
the long syllables may be resolved. The dochmiac, the 
bacchius, and the paeon are all expressive of great excitement 


and agitation.—The bacchius is a § measure, ~ ~U. The 
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second bacchius here is syncopated, the rest a being equal to 


— u.—The paeon is also a § measure, = oc (in this form also 
called. a cretic). It may appear in the form ae Ove (pacon 


primus), or in the form og (paecon quartus). Both the 
feng syllables of a bacchius or a paeon my pe resolved: thus, 


UU is a resolved bacchius; UUW» is a resolved 

paeon. Note the difference in the ictus, as expressed by the 

dots. In English What a melody! gives the rhythm of a resolved 

bacchius ; Melody ringing gives that of a resolved paeon.—In 

the foot marked x, in Period II., wat (v. 1289) is an ‘irrational’ 
na a Vv 

long, 7s, & wa? forming the bacchius of the dochmiac. 

The whole of the Exodos exhibits a symmetrical arrange- 
ment, as follows: crp. a’, 1 trim.: ctp. 8’, 6 trim. 4nrT. a’, 
1 trim. : dnt. 8’, 5 trim. (Only there is little doubt that a 
trim. has been lost after v. 1301.) crp. r’, 5 trim.: ctp. 0’ 
2 trim. 4nt.r’, 5 trim.: ant. 0’, the concluding anapaests. 
Note the regular correspondence of the trimeters. 


ctp. B’, 1271-77 (=4nt. B’, 1294-1300) 


A trimeter. 
Oo | oe | = | — hI 

A trimeter. 
Sib ]—-vl-vl—-vl—v]|—A | (melic trim.). 
Eis | sr) Sabo k" Tl 


Dochm. dochm.. 6 (a ‘melic’ iambic trim.). dochm. dochm. 
The two ordinary trimeters are not included in the rhythmical 
period. 


erp. r’, 1306-11 (=4nt. r’, 1328-33) 


eee Go a a PK | 
Il Si wwv|-Al 
See Cay |-—vl]—-~-v]—-A ] 


I. Dochm. dochm.. dochm. dochm.—II. Dochm.. dochm. 


dochm. 
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ctp. 0’, 1317-25 (=4nrt. 0’, 1339-47) 


See ee a ie pe nay 
u: Ce Sw} -“ — i iil 
Gp SS s> = PEI || = Hh | 
Gi ee s* | wel --v I-A ll 
Vi wwe —v w-vi|— A ll 
ww) —--VYV —-vV —--—vVU —-A] 


Six dochmiac dimeters. For the irrational syllable in the 
third and fourth verses, cp. ctp.a’, v. 7. The verses in the 
Vv “= es > = = vuvYy 
text are 1341 cé 7: ab ravd’ &| wor, and 1342 mpds : aérepoy 
VS 
v6w |. 


INDICES 


I,—ENGLISH . 


Accusative governed by phrase, 
equivalent to a trans. verb 
211, 857; in appos. with 
sentence (so-called) 44 

Acheron personified 816 

Adjective, adverbial (as Bwycos) 
305, 1230, 1301; governing 
ace. 787 

Adjectives, compound, special 
cases of 146, 1022, 1286 

Adjectives, free use of 305 n., 
1021 n, 

Adverbs formed from parti- 
ciples 682 

Aiolic form 846 

Antigone, reason for her pecu- 
liar mode of punishment 
775 nu. 

Ares, Thracian god 970 

Armpitting 1029 n. 

Atreus, treasury of (so-called) 
774n. 


Attraction of antecedent (so; 


called) 404 n. 


Boreas 966 n. 
Burnt-offerings 1005 n. 


Chariots, method of harnessing 
138 n.; Theban 149 


Compound verbs, mode of form- 
ing 124n. 


Danae 944 ff. 

Dative, for els or él with acc. 
186, 197 

Dead, stabbing of 1029 

Delphi 1126 n. 

Demeter 894n.; worship of 
1120 n. 

Deo 1121 

Desideratives 117 n. 

Dionysos, introduction of his 
worship into Greece 955; 
has many names 1115 

DYiphthong, medial, shortened 
1140, 1310 

Dirke 103 

Doors, how qpened 1186 n. 


Eleusinia 1120, 1146 

Emphasis given by pause 525 

Epic forms 100, 116, 604 (reés), 
623 (duper), 846, 949, 1085 
(smal) 1297 

Epigoni 1080 n. 

Exclamatory sentence used sub- 
ordinately 694 


Genitive, simple, for gen. with 


170 


mept 11, 
153, 630 
Genitive, never merely equiva- 
lent to an epithet 110n 
Genitive, unexampled use of 
923 
Gold, white 1037 
Golden Bough quoted 775 n. 


1182; after adj. 


Hekate 1199 

Herodotos, story from, adapted 
904 ff 

Hope 615 ff. 


Imperfect 191, 285 

Indicative after dc71s, 8s App. 
Ill. 

Infinitive as imper. 151, 1143; 
epexegetic 165 n. 

Intaphernes 904-20 n. 

Ionic forms 86, 151 (Ancpoctvn), 
3808 (~otvos) 

Ismene, her character 537 n. 

Ismenos 103 


Kadmeia 1155 n. 
Kapaneus 131 ff. 
Kleopatra 966 ff. 
Korykian cave 1126 n. 
Kreon, regency of 994n. 


Libations to dead 197 n. 
Lykourgos, king of Thrace 
955 ff. 


Megareus 1303 n. 

Metaphors, military 241, 640 
Middle, reflexive, use of 356 n. 
Mourning, manner of 1249 
Mules, story of 341 n. 


Negative, redundant 6 
Niobe 823 ff. 
Nysa 11381 n. 


Oedipus, Kolonos legend about, 
ignored in Ant. 50, 900 


ANTIGONE 


Omission of verb 211, 441 

Order of words, unusual 324, 
411 n., 439, 520, 682, 710, | 
750, 944f., 960 and note, 
1273 

Oxymoron 74 


Parnassos 1126 n. 

Participle impersonal 447, 570, 
576 ; balancing an adj. with 
different construction, 1260 

Pause, emphatic, after 2nd foot 
658 ; after 3rd foot 555, 679; 
full stop after 5th foot, 651 

Persephone 894 

Phineus 971 ff. 

Play on names 110 n. 

Polyneikes, meaning of name 
110n. ; marriage of 869 

Prepositions, zeugma of 392 

Pronoun, pers. for reflex. 736 

Relative pron. for interrog. 
542 

Relative sentence, account of 
404 

Rock-tombs 774 n. 

Royal persons may not be put 
to death 775 n. 


Salmydessos 970 
Sardis 1037 
Shuttle 976 


| Simonides, story of 341 n. 


Singular, collective use of 106 
Sipylos 823 n., 826 n. 


| Stabbing of dead 1029 


Steel, processes of manufacture 
of 473 n. 

Subjunctive, delib. 554 n. 

Superlative for compar. 100, 
1213 

Suspension of construction 537 

Symplegades 966 


Tabu 775n. 
Tantalos 825 


INDEX 


Thebes, building of 1155 n. 
Theognis quoted 620 n. 
Tribrachs, irrational 796 n. 
Unhousel’d 1071 n. 


Verb, omitted 211 


Vestals 775 n. 
Viper 531 


White shield of Argives 105 
Wordsworth quoted 983 n. 


Verbal adjectives, active in| Zeugma of prepositions 392 
sense 500 ; special use of 36n. | Zeus Herkeios 487 n. 


II.—GREEK 


dyos 775 

GOXov 856 

alua, corpse 1021 
aivarées, flushed 528 
axinros 1060 

&xpos 411, 1197 
axréptatos 1071 
aradafw 131 
addoropos 974 

andes 758 

d&doos 845 

apdy 603 n. 

d&urmos 985 

&motpos 1071 
dvdpopPdpos 1022 
avd’ dy, because 1068 
dvTdw 981 

avrimanos 126 
avritumos 134 
dvtixalpw 149 

akélyy 1109 
amitéw = arredéw 219, 381, 656 
amover@at 1268, 1314 
aroppayvuar 241 
dmpaxros 1035 

apuds 1216 

aorvvomos 355 

arn 620 n. 

avddw 923 

avrevor mvAae 18 
avro-, compounds of 56 
avrévouos 821 
avropwpos 51 


apayiorevw 247 
dos metaphorical 418 


Balyw 67 n. 
BarBis 131 n. 
Bdpos yew 1273 
Baowdeldns 941 
BeBaws 67 n. 
BddBn 1104 
Brédapov 108 
Bopeds 985 
Bopsos 1301 


T misread as II 368, 796 
yevns 249 


devddés 826 n. 
deEvdoerpos 140 
decubs, prison 957 
Ondow 20 
OnudrevoTos 36 

d7jTa 449 * 

Ano = Anuyjrnp 1121 
Sixparys 146 

didopos 1125 
Surdods 14, 170, 725 
SuvokduscoTos 1346 
duvexelpwua, formation of 124 n. 


éyyus 933 
e(Bomat 527 
éNoow 231 


| éuol for éuavT@ 736 
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éuraivw 797 

éumvupa 1005 n., 1009 n. 

éupoprifw 1036 

év, instrumental 764, 1008, 
1201 ; of a tribunal 459 

évapyns 263, 795 

évvuxeve, 784 

évodla Oeds 1199 

évoetw 1274 

évrpiBns 177 

éfeutroddw 1036 

€fop0bw 83 

émadAnros 56 

émei = €& Srov 15 

éreira, hereafter 611 

éréxe, assail 986 

éml\nmros 406 

érivota 389 

éerivipperos tuvos 813 

érlxerpa 820 

émixwpéw 219 

érw 1118 n. 

épypa 848 

épécow 159 

épwvs 603 

épxetos (Zevs) 487 

Eppascov 397 

éprw 614 

éoxapa 1016 

evayns and evaynjs 521 n. 

éepayvifw, 196 

épamrrw, proverbial use 40 

éxw, endure 421; know 9; exew 
mavoupyias 300; opp. to ke- 
KTfjoOa 1278 


Zevs épxetos 487 3 Evvarmos 658 


"Hoéwvol 955 

Kw, come back 407 
Hrextpov 1037 
tivoxounv 467 


Odpoe 559 . 
Gis 590 
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threw 340 
immevoy yévos, of mules 341 
icov as subst. 489 


kat instead of repeated verb 
296 n. 

kat ro. not to be joined 836 

kadyalyw 20 

Kapa 1 

karépxouat 200 

Katnpyupwuévos 1077 

kar@pvé 774 

ketoOat, be stored up 485 

kepkls 976 

kwety 1060 n., 1061 

Kv@dwy 1232 

kowds 201 

Koupevew 324 

kévis 602 

koopew, of burial rites 396 

Koocpovpeva, TA 677 

kpivw, question 399 

Krnpata 782 

Kudvea 966 


Aakrdrnros 1275 
apmds, of the sun 879 
Aéxptos 1345 

AywAv 1000 

dw, proverbial use 40 


pdduora 327 

padra.os 1339 

belfwy, worse 496 

wy, regularly follows certain 
verbs 1064 n. 

un in questions 279 

pnoels 234; uses of 1325 n. 

pnpol = unpla 1111 

puapos 746 

porety, return 104 

mépos, corpse 1292; not used 
in trag. of any doom other 
than (violent) death 1329 n. 


vetobat 33 


INDEX 


vikdw, impers. 233 
vouropa 295 

vouos, principle 191 
vocos metaphorical 421 


tvpby 996 


olorpos 1002 

dupa 102 n. 

éuotov introducing simile 586 

6p@dmrous 985 

6p0dw 167 

6p0Gs = ahnOas 99 

8pxcos 305 

és and dors with indie. (not és 
dy with subjunct.) 179, 375, 
and App. III. 

éa.a tmavoupyew 74 

ov, redundant 6 

ovdanod Néyew 183 

6pOaruds 102 n. 

8x An 1132 

éxudgew 351 


mad\dw 131n. 

mapmonrvs 614 

mavvixos 153 

mavredys 632 n., 1016, 1163 
mantatvew 1231 

tirdpedpos 796 

macras 1207 

méayos adds 966 
mepiBpvxeos 336 

mepirkedns 475 

mepitTéAw 903 

muxpos, rare use of 423 
mrnpns, infected 1017 
modevu 341 

moANos, in trimeter 86 
moré, not always temporal 563n. 
mpecBevw 720 

mpoyerns 938 

mpockear 94 
rrbw = aronrTvy 653, 1232 


pé0os 529 


pémrew 722 
pobéw and pdbos 259 n. 
pvOulfeyv 318 


oalyw 1214 
owdwy 1222 
oxnmros 418 
oroxdgopar 241 
ovyxA\nros 160 
atv, ady. 85 


Tans 629 

raputas, a title of Iacchos 1154 

TavTarow 134 

Tapdooew vetkos 794 

Tapos=ragpy 306, 490, 534 

relvw, of a noise 124 

réhevos 632 

rédos 143 

rlOnut, vowov 7; periphrastic 
use 151 

TYyuav xapw 514 

Tis omitted 256, 687 and n. 

tis for mws 856 

rode instead of repeated verb 
297 

Tpépew, keep 533, 660, 1089 

tpiréduoTos 858 

Tpomiy KaTappnyvivas 675 

Tpoxos and tpoxds 1064 n. 

Tuprovv Eros 973 


bypds 1123 
buévatos 813 
Uupe 846 
direporNlats 130 
biréprepov = m)éov 16 
varnveuos 411 

vd with dat. instr. 975 
Upemmévyn, lurking 531 
bWirrodts 370 


pdos figurative 599 

pépew = péperbar 464 
Pepsépacca 894 

pevyw, plead in defence 263 
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pirors pidos 100 xopeve Pedy 1153 
govat 696, 1314 xpn, desires 887 
goves, adj. 1003 a 
ppovovyTws 682 Pipos 60 ‘, 
pvetuos with acc. 787 Yuxn, ppdynua, and youn 176 
w@pos 471 
xoat 431 ws with participle 62 
THE END 
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